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Preface 


During the years of my association with the guidance field, 
first as a psychologist, then as a counselor, and finally as a director, 
I have been asking questions— of myself and of others in the vari- 
ous helping professions. It became apparent that authorities differ 
in their opinions on some of the fundamental issues, and that 
much of the variance stems from each one’s personal experience, 
training, and psychological needs. Too, vocational guidance as a 
profession seems to have avoided coining to grips with many fun- 
damental questions that arise frequently during individual voca- 
tional counseling. An extensive examination of literature in the 
field has often failed to provide the kind of information that 
would enable the counselor to gain an intimate understanding of 
the dynamics involved. 

The present work is an attempt to meet some of the needs of 
the vocational counselor as they arise in his daily practice. It is 
intended to be both a theoretical discussion of and a practical 
guide to vocational counseling. Specifically the book is addressed 
to high school and college counselors, deans, practitioners in pri- 
vate and public agencies, teachers of vocational guidance, and 
students who plan to enter this field. It is hoped that the work will 
also interest personnel workers, caseworkers, clergymen, and 
physicians, who are at times called upon to help people with their 
vocational problems. Clinical psychologists and psychiatrists, 
although they do not as a rule specialize in problems of occupa- 
tional guidance, may find the present work of some value, since 
it treats the interrelationships among the several helping profes- 
sions and points to some similarities and differences in these areas. 

Vocational counseling as presented in this book is intended to 
emerge as a practical and living profession. Although a theoretical 
understanding is deemed necessary, the theoretical principles are 
tested and illustrated with actual cases and real situations culled 
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from the daily practice of vocational guidance. In short, this book 
is intended for serious students and piactitioners who take it upon 
themselves to help people with their occupational plans. 

It is my belief that most counselors still rely heavily on diagnosis 
and genesis and not sufficiently on the helping process itself. The 
cardinal purpose of this book is to present a "help-centered” point 
of view as indispensable in vocational counseling. Much of my 
thinking has been influenced by the contributions of Jessie Taft, 
Frederick H. Allen, Herbert Aptekar, and Carl Rogers; but this 
work is not an extension of “nondirective" counseling as I under- 
stand it, nor is it a modification of “functional casework." 

Concomitantly with the help-centered philosophy, considerable 
space is devoted not only to the dynamics of vocational counseling 
but to the mechanics that make help-centered counseling possible. 
Many of the principles expressed are new to the field of vocational 
guidance. Some of the concepts have never been explored in voca- 
tional circles. 

Another objective of the book is to familiarize the reader with 
principles and techniques employed successfully by other helping 
professions. Many of the problems that arise in vocational coun- 
seling are also encountered in other help-oriented disciplines, and 
It will be seen that considerable communality of thought exists 
among all helping professions. 

The choice of appropriate terms presented some difficulty. 
Those terms were finally selected which appeared to be more 
neutral and relatively free from specific technical connotations. 
Thus the word “agency” was selected to designate the organiza- 
tion established to render vocational service; “counselor" or "voca- 
tional worker” designates the professionally trained person vested 
with the responsibility of offering vocational help; and the term 
"client" was chosen in preference to “counselee,” “applicant," or 
“patient.” Perhaps the greatest difficulty was encountered in choos- 
ing a term to designate accurately what the counselor does in 
relation to the client. It is not treatment, nor is it psychotherapy. 
It was finally decided to make use of the least specific expressions, 
such as “vocational helping process" and "vocational assistance." 

The present volume, in a sense, represents the thinking of many 
persons. I feel indebted to those colleagues who concurred with 
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ix 

my ideas regarding vocational guidance. I am also grateful to 
those workers in the field who differed fundamentally from me in 
their philosophy of vocational guidance. My own clients whom I 
attempted to assist with their vocational and educational prob- 
lems have made the present work possible. 

I wish to express particular gratitude to Herman Weinheiraer, 
the late Executive Director of the Jewish Community Service 
Society of Buffalo, whose personal friendship and professional 
supervision have contributed so much to my development as a 
vocational counselor and have ultimately prompted me to express 
my thoughts in writing. Sincere gratitude is expressed to Dr. 
Evelyn Alpem, psychiatrist; Louis Goldberg, chief psychiatric 
! social worker, Child Guidance Clinic, Children’s Hospital, Buf- 
falo; and Dr. Leo Goldman, acting director, Vocational Counseling 
Center, University of Buffalo, who have read the original manu- 
script and have made numerous valuable criticisms. Lastly, I wish 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to my wife Rose, who as a case- 
worker and wife has made many detailed suggestions that might 
have been overlooked by someone less closely identified with me 
and the project. 


Herbert Sanderson 
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Vocational Guidance as a 
Helping Profession 



chapter 1 The Nature of Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance is perhaps the newest addition to the 
professions whose chief purpose is to help people with their prob- 
lems. As a new discipline dedicated to the helping process it has 
much in common with the already existing professions, but it is 
also distinct from them, for it makes contributions to human wel- 
fare which are not forthcoming from the other areas. What voca- 
tional guidance is, depends to some extent on one’s personal 
views. Some see it primarily as a service established to help peo- 
ple make a satisfactory economic adjustment. Others view it 
chiefly as a preventive or prophylactic aid for in-school youth 
(27 4o). Still others tend to extend the scope of vocational guid- 
ance to include problems in social and personal adjustment. Sev- 
eral adequate definitions of vocational guidance for students in 
that field exist (113, 182, 243). The present work will neither 
adopt already existing definitions nor attempt a new formulation. 

I believe that any formal definition of vocational guidance, no 
matter how carefully expressed, cannot be equated with guidance 
itself. As Carl Rogers says aptly in discussing therapy, “If one 
wishes to give such a real meaning he should put his hand over his 
mouth and point ” (210, p. Lx). Although the present work is a 
f ar cry fro m thi s direct and emphatic wav of handling the prob- 
lem, an attempt nevertheless wil bbe made to convey to the reader 
flie concept of vocational guidance as a living experience/ 
tionai guidance cannot be learned solely through books, nor can 
its significance be crasped fully in the classroom. It is only" 
through daily practice in helping pe ople_ancLt hrough competent 
supervlsiorTfEaFa counselor" zan develop a real understanding of 

the interpersonal relationship andprocess that gp into giving. 

and taking help^ "* ~ 

'''Vocational guidance at its present stage of development has 
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various responsibilities which differ from each other, not only in 
objectives, but in the levels of skill necessary for specific functions 
and in the special knowledge required for particular areas. 

Concretely, some vocational guidance workers may be primarily 
concerned with the interpretation of vocational guidance to the 
lay public. They may also engage in fund raising and fund ad- 
ministration whether in the school system or in relation to the 
Community Chest. Vocational guidance if it is to exist needs 
money for its maintenance as a service. The same workers who 
are interested in interpreting vocational guidance and in the ways 
and means of financing it may also want to achieve a closer co- 
ordination between vocational guidance and other helping serv- 
ices. This may mean a greater participation in the Council of 
Social Agencies and other similar bodies concerned with the 
general communal welfare. These and related activities are known 
as "community organization" in social-work parlance. Although 
apparently university curricula in vocational guidance offer no 
courses in community organization as do schools of social work, 
there exists a need for trained workers who can assume the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting, promoting, and coordinating the 
different facets of vocational guidance. 

Another area in vocational guidance which demands special- 
ized training and peculiar skills is “group work.” This term, too, 
is borrowed from social work, although it possesses a different 
meaning in the vocational context. Group vocational guidance is 
concerned primarily with dissemination of occupational informa- 
tion, broadening the occupational horizons, and stimulation of 
interest in vocational self-help among the individual members of 
a particular group (61, 216, 279, 135a). The Vocational Service 
Bureau of B’nai B nth, for example, has been engaged in such 
activity for almost two decades by conducting occupational stud- 
ies {49, 50), publishing vocational guidance material (226), and 
employing professional counselors to address various fraternities 
and clubs on matters pertaining to career planning. 

The last area of vocational guidance to be considered is indi- 
vidual vocational counseling. Here one finds professionally trained 
workers whose chief function is to assist the individual client 
with his educational or occupational problem. The larger part of 
the present text is devoted to this area. 
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In practice, partly because of the newness of the profession, the 
vocational counselor may be called upon to participate in com- 
munity organization and group vocational guidance, as well as 
individual counseling. The fact that his personal background, in- 
terests, and talents may not lie in all these areas is not always 
taken into consideration. What is particularly important from 
the present viewpoint is not so much the differences among the 
vocational functions as their similarities. Irrespective of the broad 
area ol specialization, all vocational counselors possess certain 
fundamental characteristics which enable them to call themselves 
vocational counselors and which distinguish them from, let us 
say, teachers or electricians. 

The medical profession has set up, quite wisely, areas of special- 
ization which differ not only in function but also in degree and 
type of preparation. Thus we have physicians, nurses, laboratory 
technologists, hospital attendants, pharmacists, etc. Each one has 
his definite function defined by extent and kind of training, as well 
as by law. A nurse, for example, is not a miniature physician, nor 
is a pharmacist almost a medical doctor. One either is a physician 
or is not. The issue is not whether one is a pediatrician, an ob- 
stetrician, or a psychiatrist. The question is whether one has 
met the state requirements for an M.D. degree or not. No such 
legal distinction exists in respect to vocational guidance; hence 
one is free to speak of levels among vocational counselors. This 
is unfortunate; the concept of vocational counseling should be 
defined in terms of training, function, and legal requirements. A 
uniform standard for vocational counselors would also leave room 
for all those who practice some form of vocational guidance or 
assist the counselor, and yet do not meet the minimal require- 
ments. Adequate legislation could protect the broad public from 
the unscrupulous and the incompetent, who may be found in the 
midst of vocational counselors of today. 

Vocational guidance is a helping profession. An important dis- 
tinction between a helping profession and a trade lies not only in 
the extent and levels of training but in the fact that becoming a 
professional demands an active involvement of the self. A man 
may take a course in television mechanics, learn the necessary 
facts, acquire the appropriate skills, and still remain essentially 
the same person he was prior to his becoming a television main- 
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tenance man. On the other hand, a person studying for a pro- 
fession which purports to assist others not only acquires the tac- 
tual knowledge necessary for its practice but also develops as a 
human being. Unlike the television mechanic, the counselor, the 
caseworker, or the physician is no longer his former self. Some- 
thing has happened to him as a result of his training- This some- 
thing is professional growth. But growth does not occur spon- 
taneously and automatically as a result of mere contact with a 
textbook or a classroom. Growth is an experience which becomes 
meaningful only when the learner can inter n a l ize that which is 
happening around him. A personal involvement is essential in 
the growing process. This is perhaps why standard classroom 
lectures and laboratory procedures do not contribute significantly 
to the intrinsic development of the student. He may learn facts, 
techniques, and principles, which constitute an essential part of 
his professional background— but formal instructions rarely involve 
the active use of self. As a matter of fact, a large lecture room 
with an impersonal professor at the head is conducive to minimal 
participation on the part of the student. The relative anonymity of 
the individual in a group situation will be very likely to result in 
his avoiding the responsibility for the growing process. Profes- 
sional growth cannot be expressed in terms of graduate credits, 
the number of advanced degrees held, or certification. This is 
not to imply that academic training is unessential or of secondary 
importance. Quite the contrary, it is a "must," but a "must" which, 
although necessary, is not sufficient in itself. A comprehensive 
training program for vocational counselors not only should con- 
sist of classroom instructions, and field-work experience, but also 
must afford the kind of supervision which will compel the trainee 
to examine his feelings and attitudes toward himself, his super- 
visor, and those who come to him for professional help. This 
matter will be considered in Chapter 8. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, A MISNOMER 

The term vocational guidance is an unfortunate one. It is used 
in this book as an expedient Common usage makes it inadvisable 
\t> devise a new terra, for this would create the impression that 
one is dealing not with vocational guidance but with some newly 
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conceived entity. Perhaps the most desirable feature of the term 
vocational guidance is the fact that the occupational focus is 
implied in the very expression. Although historically the emphasis 
may have shifted from apprenticeship programs, to aptitude test- 
ing, and finally to the helping process itself, the salient fact re- 
mains that vocational guidance has always been concerned 
with the individual and his adjustment to the world of work. Thus 
vocational guidance emerges as a discipline distinct from social 
work, psychology, or generic counseling. 

But vocational guidance is not concerned solely with vocations 
4 in the traditional sense of the word (58, 182). Although the em- 
phasis is on occupational adjustment, vocational guidance also 
embraces the educational aspects of growth and certainly the 
attitudes, feelings, and anxieties that revolve around the all-im- 
portant problems of work, occupational status, job satisfaction, 
security, and many other facets of earning a livelihood on which 
our society places such a premium. An atomistic breakdown of 
personality into interests, aptitudes, intelligence, and similar com- 
ponents and an artificial matching of the measured attributes 
with the existing labor market and occupational trends are a 
poor substitute for a helping process. Vocational guidance, if it is 
to be effective, must take into consideration the individual’s needs, 
his drives, his aspirations, and his opportunities. It must weigh 
carefully the client’s acceptance of himself in his new role as a 
carpenter, entertainer, or apprentice. Of equal importance is the 
client’s ability to live comfortably with the new trade and the new 
reality which may have been brought about as a result of his oc- 
cupational plans. Although the content of vocational guidance is 
the manner in which one earns a livelihood, the focus is the help- 
m g process, which enables the person to effect appropriate 
changes within himself and the environment about him. 

It is within the function of the vocational counselor to help an 
adolescent with high professional ambitions to accept the fact 
that he is not college material. Similarly it is within the scope of 
the counselor’s activities to assist an elderly worker to recognize 
that he has outlived his industrial usefulness but still may enjoy 
years of fruitful living. The European refugee, who may have 
commanded respect as a successful businessman abroad, may 
have to be helped to accept himself for what he is and what he 
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may seem to him, unless the answers to these questions help the 
client resolve his dilemma. He certainly will not administer tests 
to the client unless he feels quite certain that the test results will 
reveal some significant aspects of the client’s make-up relevant to 
the problem at hand. Scientific curiosity, laudable as it may be in 
research, has no place in a guidance process. Taft, in discussing the 
nonscientific role of social casework, states: 

“That social case work cannot become a science, is taken for 
granted by virtue of its practical basis. To establish truth, or to 
engage in scientifically valid research can never be its aim, since, 
always, whatever it does is vitiated for science by its avowed 
purpose, which is to help. Where helping human beings comes 
first, interests in furthering scientific observation must be sacri- 
ficed, for the one destroys the other” (248, p. 3 ). 

Vocational counseling, too, is concerned primarily with help. 
Its cardinal aim is to assist the client rather than to establish 
scientific principles. Help is the first general objective of voca- 
tional guidance. As we proceed, we shall see how vocational guid- 
ance differs from other helping professions. 

AREAS OF RESEARCH IN GUIDANCE 

Those counselors trained in psychological research, the experi- 
mental method, and statistical investigation may find it difficult 
to accept such an orientation as that just described. To allay their 
anxieties, it may be stated emphatically that the field of vocational 
guidance not only welcomes scientific studies in that area but 
is actually handicapped by an insufficiency of scientific evidence. 
This statement is probably equally applicable to other helping 
professions (112). 

Specialists trained in vocational guidance and research have 
indeed contributed a great deal to a better understanding of 
counseling dynamics (92, 208), the relative effectiveness of the 
techniques employed (32, 95, 234), and the outcome of the 
vocational guidance process (93, 146o, 156, 259). Numerous 
studies that analyze minutely electrical recordings of counseling 
interviews are available to those interested in research (227a). 
And yet, despite all the accumulated knowledge, much additional 
investigation is needed into the dynamics of counseling itself and 
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into the criteria for counselability, readiness, and movement (84b, 
183a, 193a). Similarly, little is known about the effectiveness 
and value of vocational guidance after the cessation of contacts 
with the agency— in other words, there is a definite need for fol- 
low-up studies (84a, 99). These are of interest not only to pro- 
fessional workers but to those vested with the responsibility of 
administering funds for vocational guidance. The results of such 
investigations are closely related to the whole question of pro- 
motion and interpretation of vocational guidance to the entire 
community. Still other areas that demand scientific research are 
psychometric and vocational testing in terms of their usefulness 
and validity in vocational guidance. What is the actual relation- 
ship between a test score and one’s performance on the job? Can 
individual prediction be made on the basis of test evidence? There 
is also a demand for studies in occupational trends, in the train- 
ing and supervision of students and vocational workers, in the 
setting up of professional standards and certification procedures. 
No discussion dealing with research in vocational guidance can 
omit the need for study of the special groups, i.e., the adolescent, 
the aged, and the physically and mentally handicapped. The list 
could undoubtedly be extended, demonstrating further the neces- 
sity for objective evidence in the relatively nascent field of vo- 
cational guidance. Research in guidance becomes particularly 
tempting if one considers the fact that almost c very agency prac- 
ticing in that area probably lias at its disposal hundreds, or pos- 
sibly thousands, of individual case histories and psychometric 
data (125). Only recently the Veterans Administration (VA) ex- 
pressed willingness to lend some 300,000 completed test blanks 
and answer sheets to qualified individuals or institutions inter- 
ested in research (20). Although such information may l>c of 
limited value in certain investigations, much of it probably could 
be put to excellent use. 

However, no matter how pressing the necessity for research 
and Investigation in guidance is. the scientific activity, as such, 
cannot go on during the helping process. It is impossible for the 
counselor to assume the roles of the helper and the scientist si- 
multaneously during the interview, for the two objectives ore 
contradictory to cacti other. 
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HELP-CENTERED VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Philosophically help-centered vocational guidance differs from 
other types of vocational guidance in that its primary, and only, 
function is to help the client attain an occupational adjustment 
that is satisfactory from his standpoint. It is a system of thought 
based upon the principle that the client is the one to decide on 
whether or not he wants help, on the kind of assistance he is 
ready to accept, and on the direction in which he prefers to move 
(249). It bears some resemblance to the “functional” approach 
in casework, but it is not “functional guidance." 

Very briefly, the distinction between the “diagnostic” and the 
'‘functional’* philosophy is as follows: In the former, “help is 
conceived as a planned, goal directed treatment . . . the treat- 
ment objectives and techniques are variable, selected to meet the 
requirements of the diagnosis” (154, p. 10). The functional posi- 
tion is that problems arise out of a “destructive use of relation- 
ships." The new experience between client and counselor enables 
the former to make a new and constructive use of himself and the 
latter. The activity is not guided by the diagnostic Endings, nor 
is it initiated by the counselor. In the words of the committee 
established to study the differences in orientation, “the client 
gives direction to his own processes of change, with the worker 
taking responsibility for bis own part in helping the client to 
realize these processes” (154, p. 11). 

The help-eentpyed approach, too, upholds the client’s right to 
self-direction and places confidence in his ability to help himself. 
The term "help-centered guidance” rather than “functional guid- 
ance” was selected b ecause of several roncM^tinm . The word 
"f unction", has a definite, almost a technical meaning in social 
casework. It d enotes a philosophy and an appro? ^ rnViinV, came 
i° to b eing as a result of inner fo r ces within area an d which 
shoul d operate there T By comparison with vocational guidance, 
casework is an old art, which in the course of its growth has 
developed viewpoints and skills particularly suited to its objec- 
tives. Through its schools of social work, professional journals, 
and conferences, social work has evolved a body of practice dedi- 
cated to assist mankind with certain ills. That in the course of 
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time differences in theory should have developed is not only to be 
expected but perhaps to be desired. Complete accord on every 
issue is rarely conducive to progress. Today, there are several 
schools of thought in social work, each contributing its share to 
human welfare. 

Vocational guidance, as contrasted with some other helping 
disciplines, is strictly a neophyte. At the present stage "of its 
early development it cannot identify itself totally with an existing 
philosophy of an already well-established profession. It still re- 
mains to be demonstrated that principles applicable to social 
work possess the same validity and significance in vocational 
guidance. To appropriate a label uncritically would be a folly 
that might hinder, rather than promote, the growth of guidance. 

The term help-centered guidance was chosen for other reasons 
us well. First, and possibly foremost, it draws a line of distinction 
between itself and the diagnostic approach, which places a pre- 
mium on genesis. Help-centered thinking by contrast emphasizes 
not the past history but the present reality as it is perceived by 
the client. It furthermore assumes that with professional assistance 
the client will be able to move in the areas in which he can take 
help and in the direction of his choice. At no time does the help- 
centered worker question the client’s right to have conflicts, to 
have problems, or to do, or not to do, anything about these. Un- 
like nondirective counseling, help-centered guidance is not based 
primarily on “permissiveness" (117, 232, 274) but is predicated on 
u clearly structured client-counselor relationship. Although it 
respects the client’s right to accept or to reject any part of the 
service, help-centered guidance offers the client an opportunity to 
examine the nature of Ins vocational problem and to decide 
whether he wishes to continue with vocational counseling. In 
other words, the client is always given a choice of action. Far from 
being passive, the worker plays an important and active part in 
assisting the client to express his doubts and negative feelings 
and to arrive at a decision for which he can 'assume some respon- 
sibility. The client also learns to work with limits by discovering 
that he can weather the painful aspects of being helped. These 
and other questions of equal importance to fuller understanding 
of help-centered counseling will be discussed later in the text 
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A philosophy vested in the belief that the client can help him- 
self is particularly suited to the treatment of vocational difficulties. 
We shall see later that such self-help does not arise spontaneously 
but is brought about as a result of psychological (affective) inter- 
action between client and counselor. People frequently have to be 
helped to help themselves. A clear understanding of the focus of 
the problem and the function of the worker keeps the entire re- 
lationship on a reality level without allowing it to become an 
experience in total personality analysis. The fact tliat the client 
can discuss his occupational dilemma without fear of becoming 
lost in the primordial jungle of the unconscious may enable him 
to proceed with the problem at hand, the problem which caused 
him to seek assistance in the Erst place. Even psychoanalytically 
oriented workers (106) feel that the psychology of Freud has 
made relatively little contribution to vocational guidance because 
it tends to explain phenomena in terms of instinctual drives. The 
choice of an occupation, they contend, must be "approached pri- 
marily as a problem of ego psychology” (106, p. 170). 

A fuller utilization of the “ego,” or “self,” is the theme of the 
present work. Rogers, on one occasion at least, voices the belief 
that the client-centered counseling approach is of particular value 
because it is "much safer” (211, p. 6). The present thesis places the 
client in a central position, not because of the safety factor, but 
because the client is the only one who can decide what type of 
service he wants and what occupational choice he wishes to make. 

Vocational help is essentially a process intended to enable the 
client to mobilize hi s inne r resources to an optimum level. The 
counselor's contribution lies in helping the client to verbalize 
his feelings and attitudes and thus possibly arrive at some occu- 
pational plan which is his own. But an expression of feelings on 
the part of the client cannot be conducted as a monologue. Nor is 
it sufficient to paraphrase or "reflect" these feelings. In order to 
be genuinely helpful, the counselor has to demonstrate his sin- 
cere desire to assist the client and his genuine faith in the latter s 
right to arrive at his own decisions. The counselor is nondirective 
only in the sense that he does not thrust his own values, attitudes, 
and goals upon the client. He is directive in the sense that he 
becomes a meaningful figure in the client-counselor relationship. 
He may identify himself with the client at one point. He may 
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differentiate himself from the client with respect to some other 
issues. In his professional role he may set limits, which the client 
may "fight” at first, only to emerge a stronger person somewhat 
later. We shall have occasion to return repeatedly to the im- 
portant question of the part the worker assumes in the vocational 
counseling relationship. 

This position is in sharp contrast with the psychoanalytical 
philosophy which implicitly postulates that the therapist “knows 
best what is good for the client. Diagnostically oriented guidance 
is predicated on a comprehensive study of the individual in terms 
of his present, f.e., his abilities, interests, aptitudes, etc., as meas- 
ured by various tests, and his past, as revealed by a case his tor)’, 
school records, statements found in referrals, etc. The counselor 
then analyzes and interprets the accumulated data and subtly, or 
otherwise, suggests the appropriate plan of action as well as the 
most feasible objective.* When the client is resistant to the coun- 
selor’s directives, the latter may attempt to overcome this by 
employing suitable professional techniques, such as persuasive 
interpretation, calculated to enable the client to accept the coun- 
selor’s viewpoint. Allen (8, p. 50) notes correctly that the client 
who gives himself up to the will of the therapist is considered 
cooperative” as judged by an authoritarian worker. Conversely, 
the client who insists on his right to decide for himself may be 
labeled “recalcitrant.” Neither term has a place in a system of 
counseling which upholds the client's right of self-determination. 

At this point the reader should be cautioned not to infer that 
help-centered guidance completely disregards the value of psy- 
chometric testing and the case history. Both have a definite 
place in a comprehensive vocational program. The emphasis, 
however, Is not so much on factual information as on the feelings 
the client may have about the tests, what taking tests signifies 
to him, and how he can use the objective findings. The merits of 
factual information have probably been vastly overrated and at 
times have actually l>cen employed as a poor substitute for com- 
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goal of psychological counseling, which attempts to stress the 

client’s feelings rather than objective facts. 

It Is both interesting and significant that the concept of psycho- 
logical counseling appears to be extending beyond the rather 
narrow circle of workers devoted to the helping aspects of coun- 
seling. Thus at a conference of the Institute for Human Adjust- 
ment held at the University of Michigan in 1949 and 1950, the 
following important conclusion was reached: “Even educational 
and vocational choices, however, entail more than a consideration 
of abilities and interests in relation to educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities. Status needs, parent attitudes, and various 
interpersonal and intrapersonal pressures complicate the process 
of making choices" (141, p. 6). Having generally indicated the 
scope of the problem, the institute proceeded to spell out the 
major aspects of psychological counseling, viz.: (a) increasing 
the accuracy of the individual’s self-percept; (b) increasing the 
accuracy of the individual’s environmental perceptions; (c) 
integrating the individual’s self-percepts and his environmental 
perceptions; ( d ) presenting relevant information; (e) improv- 
ing the individual’s planning and execution. To this list one might 
also add helping the individual to develop his ego strength, as- 
sisting him to assume responsibility for his choices, and giving 
him the right to self-determination. 

Most vocational failures are not necessarily persons with low 
IQ’s, reading deficiencies, poor spatial visualization, or inferior 
finger dexterity. Actually, they often are persons whose various 
abilities are distributed along the Gaussian curve like those of the 
rest of the population. Wechsler (265a) questions seriously the 
concept that human attributes distribute themselves along the 
normal probability curve. From the standpoint of the present 
discussion the actual equation for the distribution of human 
capacities is of secondary interest. What distinguishes these indi- 
viduals vocationally from others is their inability to integrate and 
to organize themselves in a constructive manner. 

If the present thesis is correct, i.e., if a person’s vocational or 
educational success is determined chiefly by his ability to utilize 
his strength and assets, it follows that the counselor’s primary 
function is to assist the client to make a fuller use of his poten- 
tialities. An acceptance of this hypothesis must shift the emphasis 
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in vocational guidance from diagnostic activity to that of the 
helping process. The objectives of the help-centered philosophy 
ptace emphasis not so much on the exploration of the client’s at- 
tributes as on service that will enable the client to utilize more 
fully his potentialities and drives in keeping with his set of 
values and reality. 

The present brief discussion on the difference between help- 
centered vocational guidance and other forms of vocational as- 
sistance does not exhaust the subject. Further references to the 
question will be made throughout the text as additional concepts 
arc discussed. 



chapter 2 The Helping Professions 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
TO OTHER HELPING PROFESSIONS 

Vocational guidance as a profession has a great deal in common 
with other disciplines whose chief function is to assist human 
heings with their problems, resembling to some extent psychiatry, 
psychology, and social casework. In practice it is at times difficult 
to draw a sharp line between the different professions. That it 
should be so need not be too surprising if one considers the fact 
that human sorrow rarely comes wrapped up in individual, dearly 
labeled packages. As often as not, relationship difficulties appear 
alongside of vocational conflicts, only to be superseded by prob- 
lems in personality disorder. To disentangle the complex skein 
of professional responsibilities requires more than skills. What is 
needed is a clear theoretical understanding of the function of the 
professional worker and the focus of the problem. 

Ginzberg et at note that, despite the great abundance of voca- 
tional literature, the field itself is "conceptually weak” (100). 
They view vocational guidance as "an offshoot of the psychology 
of individual differences,” as something that tends to be "atomis- 
tic” and “static.” With the possible exception of Rogers and his 
colleagues, vocational guidance is rarely, if ever, perceived as a 
helping process. Most workers in the field regard it essentially as 
a diagnostic, goal-directed activity. The distinction between vo- 
cational guidance and other helping professions is frequently 
made on the basis not of the nature of the problem but of its 
intensity. Thus, the treatment of severe personality disorders is 
usually undertaken by psychiatrists-, when the disorders are less 
dramatic and less severe, they may be handled by psychologists; 
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emotional problems of still lesser intensity may be assigned to 
caseworkers. By the same token vocational counselors deal with 
problems that have only a minimal affective value. 

Actual experience with clients completely rejects this system of 
classification. The intensity of feeling experienced by a client has 
little relation to the nosological diagnosis. A client may feel ex- 
tremely threatened and disturbed over the loss of a job and yet 
show little concern over his obsessive-compulsive tendencies. The 
criteria by which the different professions can be distinguished 
are not the severity of the problem with which they deal but 
rather the kind of problem which the particular profession is 
qualified to handle. The distinction between psychotherapy as 
conducted by the psychiatrist and counseling as furnished by the 
vocational worker certainly is not that the former deals in 
"deep” therapy as contrasted with the "superficial” nature of the 
counseling process. Both professions encounter problems that re- 
quire the highest degree of competence and skills as well as diffi- 
culties that can be ameliorated quite readily. One of the funda- 
mental differences between the work of the psychiatrist and other 
professionals engaged in the helping process lies in the distinction 
between the concepts of psychotherapy and counseling. Dynamic 
psychotherapy deals primarily with internalized problems of the 
total personality and total reality; vocational counseling, on the 
other hand, concerns itself chiefly with those aspects of person- 
ality as related to a specific occupational problem. 

Those trained to think in terms of the whole personality may 
feel that every facet of human activity derives its meaning from 
the total psyche (31a). This indeed is so, except that in a helping 
relationship it is possible to differentiate between treatment of 
the entire personality structure and help with a particular prob- 
lem. Psychoanalysis or any other system of therapy that has as 
its objective a remolding of the total inner make-up of the indi- 
vidual must be assigned to the psychiatrist. The question is not 
whether the problem is one of mild anxiety, insomnia, or acute 
hallucination. The issue is not how severe the disturbance is 
but rather what it is that prompts the client to seek help. A client 
may be seriously upset over his inability to succeed in his occu- 
pational endeavor. He may be equally concerned about his feelings 
of tension and disquietude. The former ’ complaint should be 
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handled by the vocational counselor; the latter, irrespective of its 
affective intensity, has to be treated by the psychiatrist. In short, 
the counselor is more likely to deal with the problems of daily 
living as opposed to those which embrace the entire self. 

Opponents of this view may hold that assisting the client with 
a specific complaint is merely treating a symptom. This may or 
may not be so. A specific difficulty, such as inability to get along 
in a job, may be a problem in vocational fitness or a sign of 
schizophrenia. If it is the latter, it will be associated with a num- 
ber of additional pathological indications that constitute the 
schizophrenic syndrome. If it is the former and the person in 
question comes to the counselor for vocational assistance, the 
worker can assume the responsibility for helping him. It is en- 
tirely possible that the difficulties at work may be due to over- 
qualification (or underqualification), a lack of interest in the 
field, or the fact that the particular job fails to satisfy some of the 
basic needs for recognition, prestige, etc. The counselor need not 
fear that he is treating symptoms as long as he understands the 
nature of the complaint and his own professional function. It 
would be most unfortunate for the client who wants help with an 
occupational problem to find himself plunged into a psychoana- 
lytic abyss. At the risk of oversimplification, it should be remem- 
bered that one need not take the entire automobile apart in order 
to change the spark plugs. Counseling experience demonstrates 
that it is possible to assist a client with his educational, vocational, 
or social problems without having to resort to a complete person- 
ality reorganization. 

In the preceding section it was mentioned that one important 
goal of vocational guidance is to help the client. It was further- 
more pointed out that such help does not lie necessarily in pro- 
viding the client with a concrete answer or tangible results. Voca- 
tional assistance as envisioned here is a growth process which 
involves the discovery, awareness, and affirmation of the client s 
own strength. Now we come to the focus, which deals with as- 
sistance in specific areas. This is not a question of content or in- 
tensity alone. The vocational worker, in order to be helpful, will 
often discover that he may have to handle feelings of depth and 
poignancy. He may be called upon to exercise all his sensitiveness 
to the nuances conveyed during the counseling session in order 
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to enable the client to move in the direction of his choice. How- 
ever, the skilled counselor will not allow himself to be drawn 
into areas outside of his professional domain. At no time can he 
assume the responsibility for practicing psychiatry or social case- 
work. As Aptekar puts it, "The psychotherapist’s center of inter- 
est ... is the person, and not the service . . .” (25, 165). The 
vocational counselor s chief focus is the service, not the whole 
person. 

At this point it may be helpful to distinguish between content 
and focus, especially since the latter term is not too frequently 
encountered in vocational guidance circles. Let us take a simple 
hypothetical case of a proofreader who comes for vocational 
guidance because his eyes are failing. He is concerned lest he 
be compelled to give up his job and learn a new occupation. This 
may be a problem in ophthalmology or vocational guidance. It 
may also be a problem in medical casework if it involves fears 
of becoming totally blind or a matter for psychiatry if the failing 
vision is a hysterical or a psychosomatic phenomenon. Let us 
consider another case, of a chronic alcoholic who because of his 
inebriety cannot hold a j'ob. As in the preceding illustration the 
problem itself may lie in several areas. The content in both in- 
stances may be of a vocational nature, depending on the focus, 
or the area in which the client wants help. 

It is apparent that the vocational counselor would not attempt 
to treat the proofreader’s eye condition any more than he would 
handle the problem of alcoholism. Both the content and the focus 
would be almost automatically limited to the occupational nature 
of the problem. The situation, however, is not always so obvious. 
For example, a neurotic person may request help which is voca- 
tional in content and yet really seek assistance with his neurosis, 
which would be the psychiatrist’s function. The distinction be- 
tween content and focus lies not so much in the verbal presenta- 
tion made by the client as in his actual motives for seeking help. 
Only recently such a case was described at a vocational guidance 
conference. A man who was fearful of women and who had 
given up his job at a plant where many women were employed 
came to a vocational counselor for help. After listening to the 
general problem, the counselor indicated to the client that the 
agency could help only with occupational difficulties and sug- 
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gested an appropriate referral if he wanted help in the psycho- 
sexual area. The client accepted these limits but continued to re- 
vert to problems which seemed to cause him greater disturbance 
than the loss of a job. As the counselor attempted to focus on the 
vocational aspects of the problem, the client would comply, only 
to return to the original and more burning issue. He used the voca- 
tional guidance content merely to retain his eligibility for service 
offered by the agency but was unable to accept the vocational 
focus. 

For that matter, one would expect the client, rather than the 
counselor, to select the focus, with the latter helping the client 
to clarify his request The counselor cannot tell the client in 
which area or for which problems he should seek help. An emo- 
tionally disturbed individual who shows a genuine concern over 
his occupational future may sometimes be helped in the voca- 
tional area despite bis emotional disequilibrium. The counselor 
should not assume that the client wants psychiatric treatment 
simply because it seems to be indicated. If the client is able to 
focus on the vocational aspects of the process, the worker may 
want to go along with him even if the client appears to be emo- 
tionally disturbed. On the other hand, vocational content alone, if 
unsupported by the client’s desire to be helped in the occupa- 
tional area, will not provide a basis for a vocational counseling 
relationship. 

As the client and the counselor work jointly on a specific prob- 
lem, the former may show growth, not only in relation to the par- 
ticular area under consideration, but with respect to his total 
ego strength. Counseling often proves to be a therapeutic ex- 
perience which enables the client to make a fuller use of self, 
even in situations not directly related to the issue in question. We 
shall see later that coming for vocational assistance is frequently 
a difficult step to take. Entering into a helping relationship with 
a counselor is almost invariably a psychological experience. What 
the outcome of the vocational contacts will be cannot be deter- 
mined in advance, although it is probable that the client will 
emerge with a greater amount of self-reliance as a result of the 
counseling sessions. Needless to say, much will depend on the 
tdiertt’s readiness and capacity for movement. So in a sense the 
broader aspects of personality are involved after all. 
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The significant contribution of the focus-oriented type of coun- 
seling is that it helps the client to grow, not by grappling with 
the entire personality configuration (as he would in the psychi- 
atric situation), but by working within a clearly defined area. This 
area, or focus, is determined by the nature of the problem and 
the counselor’s readiness to assume responsibility for helping the 
client with the particular difficulty. Clients will sometimes intro- 
duce into the vocational counseling experience problems which, 
although genuine, nevertheless lie outside the occupational focus. 
When such a situation arises, the counselor cannot take it upon 
himself to assist the client in the new area as well. Recognition 
of the fact that several related problems may coexist should not 
tempt the counselor to handle all of them. Quite the contrary, a 
fuller understanding of the counselor’s own function and that of 
other professions should be conducive to closer cooperation 
among the different helping professions. It is entirely possible 
that the difficulties revealed by one and the same client may re- 
quire the joint participation of an entire “team.” 

The relationship between vocational guidance and other help- 
ing professions can be discussed on two levels: the theoretical, 
which points out the similarities and the differences between 
vocational guidance and another profession, and the practical, 
which helps one understand how vocational guidance and another 
profession can utilize each other’s respective knowledge and 
skills. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PSYCHIATRY 

We have already touched on some fundamental differences 
between counseling and psychotherapy and by implication made 
the distinction between the counselor and the psychiatrist. We 
have also noted that theoretically the role of the vocational coun- 
selor is differentiated from that of the therapist in that the former 
is responsible for the administration of a concrete and tangible 
service, whereas the latter concerns himself with the total person- 
ality structure. The psychiatrist rarely takes it upon himself to 
change the patient s environment by, let us say, finding a job for 
him. When he does so, by referring the patient to an employment 
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agency, the job itself is not the ultimate objective, but merely an 
intermediate step toward a broader and total goal. The patient 
comes to the psychiatrist not with his placement problem but 
with his intrapsychic difficulties with which he wants help. Here 
once more we see the difference between content (placement) 
and focus (psychotherapy). 

Other differences between the two areas exist that are too obvi- 
ous to require discussion, such as the difference in training for 
physicians and for vocational counselors. A significant aspect in 
the t rainin g for the two professions, however, is sometimes over- 
looked. Although a medical background supplemented by post- 
graduate study in psychiatry may qualify a physician to claim 
exclusive rights to the fields of psychopathology and psychoso- 
matics, it does not in any way prepare him for practice in voca- 
tional guidance or related areas (186). Actually when psychi- 
atrists have occasion to work together with vocational counselors, 
this vital point is at times ignored. 

The question of practical cooperation between vocational 
guidance and psychiatry is gaining some prominence in voca- 
tional circles. At the 1931 session of the National Conference of 
the Jewish Occupational Council, for example, an entire meeting 
was devoted to this issue (196). Some private vocational guid- 
ance agencies are seeking psychiatrists to work jointly as either 
consultants or members of the staff. The inclusion of psychiatrists 
in the vocational program raises numerous practical questions 
which demand careful consideration. 

Among the first questions one may want to consider is the readi- 
ness of the staff to make full use of the psychiatrist. Coleman 
notes (71) that workers who are compelled to carry large case 
loads with infrequent contacts between worker and client are 
generally not prepared to utilize the contributions of the psychi- 
atrist Relatively untrained workers and those who feel profes- 
sionally insecure are even less ready to benefit from the experi- 
ence of having a psychiatrist work alongside them. 

As a corollary, the psychiatrist who does not understand 
clearly his role in a vocational agency may also feel threatened 
by the nonmedically brained workers around him. Developing a 
good. mtmta.fi. reUtefiAip may be harder for the psychiatrist 
than for the counselor; for whereas most counselors are acquainted 
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with tiie functions and responsibilities of psychiatry, few, if any, 
psychiatrists have had any orientation in vocational counseling. 
This is because academic curricula in guidance, psychology, or 
casework almost invariably include courses in abnormal psychol- 
ogy, pathology, or psychiatric casework but the predoctoral train- 
ing of the physician or his postdoctoral courses in psychiatry do 
not, at any point, deal with occupational counseling or related 
subjects. 

Even prior to the psychiatrist’s becoming a consultant or a 
full-fledged member of the staff, it is imperative to define the 
exact function of each member in his new partnership. To facili- 
tate matters, it must be clearly understood that at no time is the 
psychiatrist to become a guidance counselor, any more than the 
counselor is to become a psychiatrist. There can be no hierarchy 
in a “team” relationship, for each professional contributes that 
which is unique to his own training and experience. It is only 
by fostering mutual esteem for the respective contribution of 
each discipline that one can expect truly integrated achievements 
to take place. 

The concept of a “clinical team” has captured the imagination 
of many professional workers in the helping area. But by no means 
all advocates of the team approach recognize the functional impli- 
cations of this idea. The strength of the team does not arise out of 
an algebraic summation of its components. It is rather a Gestalt- 
qualitat that emerges out of the unity of differences among its 
constituent members. In other words, the value of the team lies 
not in the additive combined efforts of several individuals per- 
forming approximately the same function but precisely in the 
differentiation of functions and the specific contribution each 
member of the team can make. In a team relationship it is im- 
perative to define the responsibilities and functions of each par- 
ticipant in order to effect optimum helpfulness for the client. 
However, a hierarchical or paternalistic structure within the team 
itself is not likely to elicit his fullest contribution from each mem- 
ber. Bather, mutual respect for the knowledge and skills of the 
respective professions will probably reduce some of the tensions 
that can arise out of professional mistrust and personal insecurity. 

At this point it may be in order to consider some of the specific 
contributions of a psychiatrist to a vocational service. Unfortu- 
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nately, vocational literature does not seem to deal with this ques- 
tion too comprehensively. When the role of the psychiatrist is 
mentioned, he is viewed primarily in his relation to the client. 
That is to say, the psychiatrist is seen as a diagnostician, as one 
“of great assistance in detecting cases of incipient dementia 
praecox” (147, p. 197), and as a therapist. The present question, 
however, is not what the function of a psychiatrist is in general 
but what his part is in a vocational guidance setting. Once again 
one is compelled to refer to casework for a possible answer to 
this important problem.* 

Caseworkers, by virtue of their function, have for a long time 
come into active professional contact with psychiatrists. Specially 
trained "psychiatric” as well as “generic” social workers have, for 
years, worked alongside medically trained doctors on problems of 
emotional adjustment. In the course of time, they have developed 
a functional rationale based on a division of responsibilities to- 
ward the client. This is not to imply that a professional utopia 
has been attained. There still exist psychiatrists who see the case- 
worker chiefly as a subordinate whose primary job is to collect 
factual information, just as there are social workers who view the 
psychiatrist with a great deal of professional mistrust. Further 
interprofessional difficulties occasionally arise out of the attitude 
of some in the medical field that social work and social services 
are essentially for the economically underprivileged masses and 
that social work must therefore be an inferior discipline; hence 
the caseworker is assigned a lower professional status. The sig- 
nificant question, however, from the present standpoint is not the 
degree of harmony that may exist between psychiatry and case- 
work but the fact that, as a result of continuous and close cooper- 
ation between tbe two professions, casework has developed both 
a theoretical and a practical modus vivendi. Vocational guidance, 
or for that matter clinical psychology, because of the newness of 
the situation which demands joint participation, has not had an 
opportunity to develop a philosophy of its own. With proper 
modifications, some of the principles developed through close co- 


A comprehensive treatment of the important question of the functional 
interrelationship between psychiatry and casework may be found in articles 
tjy Oifesaa \Y31), Tanerfbaum {253), Leader hm) 

Schmidl (220), Dawley (81), Ackerman (1), and Neumann (184). 
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operation between psychiatrists and caseworkers could be applied 
with almost equal validity to a vocational guidance agency: (a) 
The psychiatrist, by virtue of his medical training, may be used 
as a consultant in individual vocational counseling cases. Specif- 
ically, he may make a psychiatric (a total personality) diagnosis 
if one is deemed necessary. He may enter into a brief therapeutic 
relationship with a client, if the latter demonstrates his inability 
to use vocational assistance or if a referral for psychotherapy ap- 
pears to be definitely indicated. By virtue of his training in psy- 
chopathology, the psychiatrist is in a better position than the 
counselor to evaluate the probable adjustment of piepsychotie ot 
“remission” clients, (b) He may act as a teacher in psychiatric 
theory as it is applicable to the counseling process, (c) He may 
assist in differential diagnosis in terms of counselability and sug- 
gest appropriate referrals when necessary. ( d ) Lastly, the psy- 
chiatrist can help on the administrative level in the evaluation 
and improvement of the collaborative efforts. 

The introduction of a professional trained in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent area is likely to engender considerable anxiety and tension 
in an otherwise smoothly functioning staff. Those familiar with 
the operation of a professional “team” will recognize the fact 
that, in practice, harmonious intrateam relationships are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Several reasons suggest themselves 
for this condition, among which one can point to the failure of 
each member of the group to perceive clearly his own function 
and that of his fellow worker. A more sharply defined operational 
focus would probably alleviate some of the tensions that arise 
when several professionals begin to “step on each other’s toes.” 
Much confusion could probably be eliminated through a better 
understanding of the role of the vocational guidance agency. 
As Taft cogently remarks as she discusses the function of case- 
work help, “In other words, is casework help in the counseling 
case merely a stop gap, an inferior kind of helping for those who 
know or can afford no better, or is it a legitimate social service for 
which a social agency through its workers can take full responsi- 
bility without disguise or apology, and without psychiatric super- 
vision?” (250, p. 2). Vocational counselors, too, once fully con- 
vinced of their function, could take their stand proudly among 
the most specialized helping professions. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Historically vocational guidance is more closely related to psy- 
chology than to any other field dealing with human behavior. It 
has incorporated into its system, with only minor modifications, 
the methodology and principles of psychological diagnosis, psycho- 
metric testing, psychological concepts, and even psychological 
terminology. That such an intimate kinship should exist is under- 
standable if one examines the growth of the two professions. 
Until very recently, and in certain circles even today, vocational 
guidance has been considered chiefly an adjunct of applied psy- 
chology. Psychologists who specialize in certain areas frequently 
select vocational guidance as their field of specialization, in the 
same sense as others choose clinical psychology, speech correction, 
or remedial reading. Many of the workers in guidance, whether at 
the practitioner or at the administrative level, hold graduate de- 
grees in psychology. It is only natural that their own training and 
orientation should have an influence on the development of voca- 
tional guidance. The fact that the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation maintains a Division of Counseling and Guidance further 
strengthens the prominence of psychological thinking in the oc- 
cupational field. The universities, too, which oSer degrees with a 
guidance major, usually in the schools of education, tend to take 
their cues from the departments of psychology in the graduate di- 
visions. Thus, not only are students majoring in guidance expected 
to have a thorough grounding in general psychology and psycho- 
metric testing, but even the teaching methods and techniques in 
the two areas are alike. Role playing, construction of sociograms, 
test administration, and analysis of electrically recorded Inter- 
views are some of the media through which the student is ex- 
pected to acquire competence as a counselor or therapist.* 

The somewhat uncritical absorption of so many psychological 
principles into the field of vocational guidance leads to several 
serious complications. One of these lies in the fact that psychology, 
as a profession, has not as yet resolved many of its own funda- 
. * A* exceUent survey of currently employed teaming methods and tech- 
nique* as well as their underlying rationale may be found in Snyder’s arti- 
cle dealing with that subject (227). 
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mental problems. Although psycholog)' is spoken of frequently as 
a science and a profession, its claims to professional status are of 
relatively recent origin and do not meet fully the criteria estab- 
lished for professions in general (cf. p. 40). The Ph.D. degree 
awarded in psychology is primarily not a professional but an aca- 
demic degree which attests satisfactory fulfillment of educational 
requirements. We also tend to ignore the fact that there are no 
professional schools of psychology in the same sense as there are 
schools of dentistry, medicine, or social work (163a). Some of 
the theoretical and practical difficulties that beset psychology 
have to do with the role of the trained worker (29, 41, 76, 104, 
115, 173, 189, 224, 245), his relationship to other professional 
staff members (82, 172, 174, 175, 175a), the training and super- 
vision of students and workers (11, 19, 43, 91, 212, 265, 273, 280), 
ethical standards and practices (14, 15, 18, 116, 130), and licens- 
ing of workers as members of a full-fledged and clearly recog- 
nized profession (75, 124, 143, 171, 190, 215, 266, 268 ). 

Because of the close proximity of the two professions the inner 
struggles within the field of psychology are bound to have their 
effects on the growth of vocational guidance. Perhaps an even 
more serious criticism of the professional ‘'crossbreeding” be- 
tween different disciplines stems from a fundamental difference 
in their objectives. Traditionally, psychology has concerned itself 
primarily with scientific research, with statistical measurements, 
and only to some extent with psychotherapy (176). Whenever 
treatment has become the focus of the psychologist, it has usually 
been conducted within a clinical setting in close cooperation with 
the psychiatrist or other member of the medical staff. 

It may be of interest to note that in the term “clinical psychol- 
ogy,” coined by Lightner Witmer in 1896, “clinical" takes its root 
from the Greek word kline, bed, and hence by extension is de- 
fined as "pertaining to the sickbed.” Such an orientation is prob- 
ably not accidental. The likelihood is that the term was chosen 
deliberately to distinguish it from the then prevalent “psycho- 
physical psychology” of Wundt and the Leipzig school. Although 
such a move may have served to shift the emphasis from scien- 
tific experimentation to that of working with psychotics, it also 
surrounded the clinical psychologist with a distinct psychiatric 
aura. The professional jargon of the clinical psychologist is replete 
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wilh psychiatric terminology. It Is probably significant that he 
often speaks of the client as “patient,” of the student in training 
as “intern,” and of the field-work training as "practicum.” In 
practice, both the psychiatrist and the clinical psychologist 
are frequently engaged in psycbodiagnosis and psychotherapy 
(167). 

Presumably the vocational counselor has no medical aspirations. 
His responsibility to the client is limited to assistance with edu- 
cational and vocational planning and ceases the moment the 
focus becomes help with the total personality. The vocational 
counselor does not diagnose or treat in the psychiatric sense but 
makes appropriate referral whenever he encounters cases that re- 
quire other than vocational help. Although psychology can con- 
tribute considerably to the understanding of fundamental dy- 
namics as they are experienced in vocational guidance, there is a 
sufficient difference between the two fields to warrant complete 
professional autonomy. 

At present there is considerable evidence to suggest that voca- 
tional guidance is beginning to emerge as an independent pro- 
fession, that is, not merely as an adjunct to the high school system 
but as a body with its own function, technical knowledge, skills, 
and rationale. The most significant aspect of its growth is the 
emergence of well-trained cadres of vocational counselors to 
whom guidance is not an incidental avocation but a realization 
of their own personal occupational goals. 

Occasionally one meets vocational guidance workers who tend 
to set up a functional hierarchy among counselors, implying that 
some occupational problems can be handled at a level requiring 
little or no professional skill, others by “advisory” counselors, and 
still more complex problems by “clinical counselors” (270, p. 69). 
Such a stratification is undesirable even if one considers the dearth 
of well-trained workers. It is reminiscent of the days of Paracelsus, 
when the duties of a medical doctor were distributed among 
barbers, surgeons, and physicians. The barber cured the “simplest" 
illnesses, the surgeon opetated (a task held in low esteem), and 
the physician lectured and administered treatment with secret 
medicines. In defense of the sixteenth century, it should he said 
that its learned physician, even though wearing the traditional 
ermine hat, did not differ so much from the barber as does a 
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counselor qualified to practice his profession from one un- 
trained. When ignorance is universal, the degree of inexpertness 
is secondary. The implication in professional stratification among 
vocational counselors is that, the closer the training of the worker 
approaches the training required of a clinical psychologist, the 
more qualified he becomes as a vocational counselor. Such an 
approach is unfortunate if one views vocational guidance and 
psychology as distinct fields. When a counselor is entrusted with 
the responsibility of assisting a client, the question is not how 
difficult the case is or to what extent the counselor’s training re- 
sembles that of a clinical psychologist but, rather, how qualified 
the vocational counselor is to practice his profession. Individual 
competence plays such an important role in counseling that, 
in the opinion of some workers, the methodology may actually be 
relegated to a secondary position (95, 153). One may wonder 
whether workers with only minimal training should practice coun- 
seling at any level unless supervised by a more experienced coun- 
selor. No practitioner can take it upon himself to decide on the 
seriousness of a conflict; only the client can say whether a partic- 
ular fact is important to him. To assign a “simple” case to an un- 
trained counselor is to assume a major responsibility. Only when 
close supervision of the trainee is available can a case be assigned 
to a beginner. 

At the practical level the presence of clinical psychologists on 
the vocational guidance staff may create problems in intraprofes- 
sional relationships. As in the case of the psychiatrist, the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the psychologist must be clearly de- 
fined before he is asked to join the staff. Since different vocational 
agencies may utilize the psychologist s contributions in different 
ways, his role must be spelled out in relation to the needs of the 
particular agency that is going to employ him. Most vocational 
agencies retain psychologists in a diagnostic capacity. The psy- 
chologist is frequently in charge of the testing program and is 
responsible, as a supervisor, for the administration and interpreta- 
tion of tests if they are given by nonpsychologists. In some agen- 
cies all testing is done directly by the psychologist and his as- 
sistants. Almost invariably the individual general-ability tests as 
well as the projective devices are administered and interpreted 
directly by the psychologist. Some vocational agencies turn to the 
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psychologist with problems in speech pathology, relationship 
difficulties, and personality disorders. Whether such problems 
fall within the functional scope of a vocational agency and 
whether they should be handled by a psychologist operating 
within a vocational setup is questionable. Lastly, the psychologist 
may contribute to the guidance staff by helping it familiarize 
itself more thoroughly with the psychological dynamics, statistical 
concepts, and psychometric measurement in general. 

Clinical psychologists, however, are not the only ones who are 
active in vocational guidance circles. "Counseling psychologists, 
although at present theirs is still a new occupational classification, 
may be expected to become progressively more prominent in 
vocational and educational planning. According to the APA 
Division of Counseling and Guidance “the professional goal of 
the counseling psychologist is to foster the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual” (12, p. 175). Essentially he deals with 
the normal individual, stressing the positive and preventive as- 
pects of adjustment. He may be expected to take an active role 
within the public school system, although he can also make sig- 
nificant contributions as a worker in industry, youth organizations, 
social agencies, etc. Professionally he is equipped with a doctoral 
degree which in addition to testing and counseling enables him to 
“cany administrative, supervisory, training, research, and public 
relations responsibilities” (12, p. 176). 

At present it is still too early to evaluate the possible relation- 
ship between the counseling psychologist and the vocational 
counselor. It is conceivable that in the course of time the clinical 
psychologist will gravitate toward the psychiatric field and the 
counseling psychologist will ascend in the vocational guidance 
area. Today, however, the counseling psychologist is still to a 
large extent a hypothetical entity, with clinically trained psychol- 
ogists playing a major role in vocational counseling. 

The foregoing discussion is in no way an attempt to delimit 
the functions of the clinical psychologist. Whether he sees him- 
self chiefly as a therapist, a diagnostician, or a research worker 
has no bearing on the present topic (45b, 115). However, when- 
in whatever role— he becomes part of vocational guidance, the 
vocational counselor must examine the contribution he is likely 
to make to the occupational helping process. The present dis- 
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cussion is concerned not with psychology in general but specifi- 
cally with its relationship to vocational guidance. 

In discussing the relationship between vocational guidance and 
other kindred fields, it becomes increasingly apparent that as 
a young profession vocational guidance cannot depend for nour- 
ishment solely on its own rather inadequate and limited experi- 
ence. It has to borrow, and borrow heavily, from those disciplines 
which have contributed to the understanding of human dynamics 
and the helping process in particular. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND CASEWORK 

Before discussing the relationship between vocational guid- 
ance and social casework, a few words about the growth of psy- 
chology and casework as professions are in order. By outlining the 
significant characteristics of the two systems, the reader may be 
helped to see why the vocational counselor, in his new role as a 
borrower, is likely to gain more by establishing closer ties with 
one profession than with the other. 

The development of psychology as an experimental science 
needs no recapitulation. Most vocational counselors who have 
taken courses in psychology are probably familiar with it (53, 
179). "What is important about its growth, from the present stand- 
point, is the persistent emphasis on observation, experimentation, 
formulation of hypotheses, and verification. Wundt, Pavlov, Cat- 
tcll, and scores of other investigators who laid the foundations 
for psychology took great pains to adhere as closely as possible 
to the laboratory conditions of a physical science and to the spirit 
of scientific methodology in general. In a sense, the history of 
psychology is a history of experimentation and measurement. Its 
roots lie in the early studies of the Leipzig school and extend 
through decades of attempted quantification of practically every 
psychological trait or attribute. In his development as a scientific 
investigator, the psychologist has always maintained an aloof and 
impartial attitude lest his subjective judgment or even his presence 
affect the outcome of the experiment or influence the data under 
study. 

This impersonal approach did not confine itself to the laboratory 
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but became the guiding principle in test situations and actually 
exerted its influence on counseling sessions. This is not to deny 
that, in dealing with people, psychologists quickly became aware 
of the need for a “rapport.” But a rapport is an artifact when com- 
pared with a genuine interpersonal relationship. It is something 
that the psychologist deliberately “establishes” as a prerequisite 
to what is to follow. For example, it is well known that people who 
are frightened, tense, or uncomfortable are not likely to do as 
well on psychometric tests as those who are at ease. The psy- 
chologist attempts to establish a rapport in order to secure the 
subject’s * maximum cooperation and intellectual productivity 
(255). A rapport then becomes a device intended to bring about 
relaxation, as might amytal in the preoperative stage. From the 
present standpoint, the establishment of a rapport, in this sense 
o! the word, is undesirable, for it tends to place the main burden 
of the relationship on the counselor and appears to relieve the 
client of the responsibility of making the interview a valuable 
experience. 

It is only recently that psychologists have become interested 
in psychotherapy (19, 247); it is even more recently that they 
have begun to differentiate between medical psychotherapy and 
counseling ( 103, 282). Today, by virtue of his academic training 
and a long history of scientific tradition, the psychologist has 
attained considerable maturity in research and test construction, 
but he is still relatively a novice in dealing with problems that 
arise out of daily realities. Luchins, noting that the majority of 
clinical training programs are “tool-centered” and that not 
enough educational activity is devoted to clinical practice, re- 
marks, "However, from what is known of the psychology of learn- 
ing and transfer of training, it cannot be assumed that principles 
and cautions reiterated in the classroom, or even in the clinic, 
need cany over to the actual clinical practice” ( 168, p. 203). The 
psychologist as a professional still has not defined too clearly his 
* It may be of interest to note that experimentally trained psychologists 
very frequently refer to the person with whom they work, not as the client, 
applicant, patient, etc., but as the “subject,* a most impersonal term. Some- 
times the subject” is further depersonalized by being made into a mere 
S. One cannot help wondering whether such a procedure is not an attempt 
to deprive the client of all bis human attributes, in order to depersonalize 
the entire interview lor the sake of scientific objectivity. 
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function and place among the helping services, nor has he devel- 
oped a training and supervisory program that enables him to as- 
sume comfortably the role of a helper. 

Social casework, in contrast to psychology, has no scientific 
ancestry to fall back on (54, 55, 105, 118). It cannot claim its 
descent from Plato or Aristotle. It has a strictly “plebeian” origin 
in the slums and tenements of the modem city. However, its 
most significant feature, from the present standpoint, is the fact 
that social work came into being as a direct answer to some of 
the people’s needs. Furthermore, from its very outset, it as- 
sumed the responsibilities of a service intended to ameliorate 
these needs, a service so structured as to help people with certain 
immediate problems. 

During its earlier stages social work was almost exclusively 
concerned with the financial aspects of life. The “lady bountiful” 
often connected with a philanthropically minded womans club 
or a religious group would judiciously dispense food and used 
clothes to the "needy and deserving.” The administration of such 
financial assistance was usually spiced liberally with virtuous ad- 
vice and sanctimonious admonition. In the course of their daily 
contact with the impoverished sections of the population, the 
workers in the field were constantly faced with problems of fam- 
ily relationships, broken homes, alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
prostitution, and hosts of other evils that were an integral part 
of the lives of the poor. It was only after years of struggle with 
these everyday situations and occurrences that social work began 
to evolve techniques, skills, and a philosophy of its own. It took 
years of helping experience to transform “‘eleemosynary work” 
into modem casework practice. 

It would be a gross oversimplification to say that casework today 
has all the answers. As a theory and as a practice, casework, too, 
is grappling with a host of problems in the training of students, 
supervision of workers, and interpretation of its role to the boards 
and the community, to mention only a few. But it is precisely be- 
cause of these years of constant struggle at the administrative, 
supervisory, and practitioner levels that casework managed to 
develop as a helping profession uniquely suited to deal with cer- 
tain kinds of life situations. 

Apparently there exists no unified casework theory any more 
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than a unified theory of personality. In its theoretical orientation 
much of casework, like psychology and psychiatry, is greatly in- 
fluenced by the teachings of Freud and his followers. Individual 
social-work agencies as well as individual caseworkers may mod- 
ify their philosophy in accordance with the teachings of Adler, 
Jung, Bank, Homey, Fromm, Sullivan, and others. Some case- 
workers profess eclecticism and synthesize several doctrines to 
their own satisfaction. As one compares the literature in psychol- 
ogy and social work, one cannot help being impressed by the dif- 
ference in the quantity of space devoted to theoretical considera- 
tions. Whereas psychology still seems to be profoundly interested 
in the study of personality and human behavior per se, casework 
appears to be chiefly concerned with the practical aspects of 
living and adjusting. Many caseworkers are totally oblivious to 
the major contributions in the realm of personality theory made 
by psychologists but seem to be able to assist their clients with 
their daily relationship problems. Conversely, some psychologists, 
although probably thoroughly familiar with the works of Thorn- 
dike, G. Allport, or Lewin, may encounter considerable difficulty 
in applying their theoretical knowledge to a practical situation.* 
Research, or as it is usually called in social-work circles, "social 
research ” is also relatively new (94). Although, as a profession, 
social work has recognized its value and importance for some 
time, tradition and lack of funds still hamper its fuller develop- 
ment. A notable exception are the studies conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Welfare Research, Community Service Society of New 
York, under the direction of J. McV. Hunt, a psychologist. 

SOME SIMILARITIES BETWEEN CASEWORK 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

To return to the question of the relationship between vocational 
guidance and social casework. The preceding discussion, sketchy 

* The extent of the ignorance shared by psychology and casework re- 
garding each other is at times quite amazing. Thus only recently a letter 
appeared in the American Psychologist in which the writer, Joseph Andriola, 
speaks of a recent recipient of a Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology who 
“was not only uninformed about social work, but the smattering of informa- 
tion he did have was at complete variance with facts. He did not even 
know that the university he attended had a school of social work" (23). 
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and incomplete as it may have been, has attempted to point up 
one fundamental distinction between psychology and casework, 
viz.: the philosophy of psychology is that of a science; the philos- 
ophy of casework is that of a helping profession. Fortunately both 
psychology and casework can contribute a great deal to the theory 
and practice of vocational guidance. Which of the two disciplines 
bears a closer kinship to vocational guidance deserves further 
consideration. 

An examination of both vocational guidance and casework re- 
veals several important similarities: 

1. Both vocational guidance and social casework are services. 
This means that their chief objective is to help people in the 
community with their specific needs, questions, and prob- 
lems. 

2. Both vocational guidance and social casework encounter 
not only situations that demand a tangible and concrete service 
but problems that cannot be satisfactorily resolved by environ- 
mental manipulation. In the latter instance psychological coun- 
seling is frequently employed in order to help the client arrive at 
certain conclusions and decisions. By psychological counseling is 
meant a professional relationship which takes into account the 
clients feelings, his attitudes toward himself, the counselor, and 
the vocational goals, as well as his interests, levels of aspiration, 
and characteristic adjustment patterns. It is predicated not on 
the intellectual knowledge of relevant facts but on their emo- 
tional acceptance. Psychological counseling as practiced by both 
professions establishes a further likeness between them. 

3. Vocational guidance and casework are nonmedically oriented 
helping professions which nevertheless utilize medical and psy- 
chological findings in assisting the individual to move toward a 
particular objective. 

4. Vocational guidance and casework alike are concerned chiefly 
with those aspects of total adjustment with which the client wants 
help and which the agency is qualified to handle. "When the whole 
personality becomes the focus of the problem, both professions 
may be expected to make an appropriate psychiatric referral. 

5. The fact that some vocational agencies and social-work 
agencies may derive their funds from the Community Chest, 
belong to the Council of Social Agencies, and participate in joint 
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communal planning further strengthens the bond between the 
two professions. 

It is not the intention to suggest that vocational guidance imi- 
tate slavishly the field of social casework. Social casework itself, 
as previously mentioned, is confronted with some serious prob- 
lems in both the theoretical and practical phases of its develop- 
ment Among its theoretical difficulties one might mention the 
fact that, although social work has made significant contributions 
to the practice of assisting people with their variegated problems, 
it has not established a correspondingly clearly articulated ra- 
tionale. Social work is founded on pragmatism, but a pragmatism 
that is frequently unsubstantiated by scientific research and in- 
vestigation. 

From the practical standpoint social work is severely handi- 
capped by the profound differences that exist between its pro- 
fessional levels of aspiration, as revealed by a keen understanding 
of the psychological dynamics of the helping process on the one 
hand and a very limited ability to apply these principles to every- 
day situations on the other. This unfortunate condition stems 
from the extreme heterogeneity in training and background that 
is to be found among social workers. If one is to assume that the 
professional caliber of an occupational field is dependent upon 
the competence of the individual members of that field, it be- 
comes apparent that a great variation in composition will produce 
a correspondingly wide divergence in the quality of performance. 

In an extremely comprehensive and lucid treatment of social- 
work education Hollis and Taylor caution the reader on the use 
of statistics on this field by saying, "It is an understatement to 
say the statistics on social work and social workers are incomplete, 
unreliable, and generally chaotic” (133, p. 53). Bearing that ad- 
monition in mind, they proceed to analyze the data, with the 
most appalling results. For example, one discovers that “Between 
three fifths and three fourths of the public assistance and related 
social workers of the nation have not had any professional edu- 
cation: moreover, with the general education of nearly half of 
this group being less than college graduation, a substantial pro- 
portion is not eligible to undertake graduate professional studies” 
(133, p. 90). The situation is only slightly better in private agen- 
cies, which frequently pride themselves on their high standards. 
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In the same study Hollis and Taylor continue, “One third of the 
1,100 persons classed as professional social workers by the public 
welfare agencies of Boston had no formal education beyond high 
school graduation. Three fifths of the private agency group 
workers had no professional education in group work or in any 
other field of social work, and among case workers— usually con- 
sidered the best developed field of social work education— 17 per 
cent had no professional case work training” (133, p. 91). 

This raises the important question whether or not social work is 
a profession. Still more important from the standpoint of the 
present discussion is the professional stature of vocational guid- 
ance. Does vocational guidance meet the criteria generally estab- 
lished for a profession? Will a closer identification with social 
work help vocational guidance attain a higher degree of profes- 
sionalization? 

Anderson suggests that (22) “In a profession, the control of the 
training or education of the professional practitioner and the de- 
termination of the standards for his practice rest with the mem- 
bers of the profession itself.” He furthermore holds that “the pro- 
fessions establish and enforce a code of ethical behavior for its 
members” and that “the practice of a profession . . . transcends 
the performance of skills and use of techniques.” Hollis and Taylor 
submit a number of criteria (133, p. 109) which appear to be 
quite inclusive: 

1. Does the profession have a well-defined function, the nature 
and scope of which can be identified? 

2. Does the profession have a philosophy, code of ethics, and 
other means of self -regulation which assure that its practice tran- 
scends the bounds of political, sectarian, and economic self- 
interest? 

3. Does the profession have a unified pattern of organizations 
that can speak for it with one voice? 

4. Does the compensation received by the professional practi- 
tioner indicate that the public is willing to pay him as a skilled 
and responsible professional worker? 

5. Is the practice of the profession limited, or tending to be 
limited, to persons with approved general and professional prep- 
aration? 

6. Is there, in fact, a recognized systematic body of knowledge. 
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skills, and attitudes which can be identified and transmitted as a 

regimen of professional preparation? 

7. Is the regimen of professional education recognized as of a 
quality appropriate for inclusion in the graduate and professional 
offerings of a university? 

It should be noted that the application of the above criteria to 
social work and to vocational guidance tends to bring out the fact 
that the two professions share in their strengths and weaknesses. 
Although neither casework nor vocational guidance can reply in 
an unequivocally affirmative manner to any of the points raised, 
an element of confirmation is present in all criteria. Casework is 
perhaps somewhat ahead of vocational guidance professionally 
in some respects. The significant features, however, are that both 
occupations seek a fuller professionalization as their goal. Both 
occupations are moving in that direction. Thus a further bond be- 
tween social work and vocational guidance may be established in 
that both disciplines struggle with similar problems and work 
toward similar objectives. 

SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CASEWORK AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The chief differences between vocational guidance and casework 
lie in the specific content that each profession is competent to 
handle and in the student training program. Out of these two dis- 
tinctions flow a multitude of other attributes which, in practice, 
certainly make the two professions quite distinct in relation to 
each other. 

With regard to content, by virtue of his training the caseworker 
is qualified to handle problems that arise out of interpersonal re- 
lationships in general; these include difficulties that stem from 
parent-child interrelationships, marital incompatibility, budget- 
ing, and the like. The functions of caseworkers are usually defined 
in broad terms (83) to meet the particular needs of the com- 
munity. Whereas one frequently speaks of family caseworkers, 
child-welfare worker, medical social worker, and psychiatric social 
worker, the specific duties and responsibilities of the individual 
staff member may be determined by the particular agency. Some 
caseworkers, for example, engage in psychotherapy under the 
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supervision of a psychiatrist. Others may be primarily service- 
oriented, whereas still others may see counseling as their chief 
function. Agency policy and agency philosophy will often define 
and delineate the activities of the members of the staff. As a 
profession, social work is governed by a general code of ethics 
and personnel standards and practice (10). The list of services 
mentioned here by no means exhausts the gamut of functions 
usually assigned to the caseworker. It is intended merely for illus- 
trative purposes. 

The vocational counselor, too, because of his specialized back- 
ground, is in a position to make contributions that differentiate 
him from other professionals. His special knowledge of occupa- 
tional trends, vocational opportunities, college entrance require- 
ments and curricula, and the labor market is but one item in his 
professional armamentarium. The vocational counselor’s knowl- 
edge of psychological measurements and their application to 
comprehensive occupational planning further adds to his profes- 
sional identity. Lastly, through the use of his counseling skills, 
the vocational counselor is in a position to help the client to inte- 
grate the objective situation with his personal needs, interests, 
and abilities into a vocationally sound plan. Through psychologi- 
cal counseling the counselor helps the client to make a vocational 
choice, to put his special aptitudes to an optimum use, and to 
progress toward his objective. 

An elaboration on the use of tests in vocational guidance may 
be in place since, in the minds of many, testing constitutes the 
crux of occupational planning. A fuller discussion of the subject 
will be found in the section devoted to the role of psychological 
testing. At present it may suffice to indicate that the application 
of quantitative data to educational and occupational planning and 
evaluation of vocational fitness in general is the specific function 
of the vocational counselor. Although psychological tests are used 
widely by psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and educators, the 
kind of tests employed and the purpose for which they are ad- 
ministered differ in many respects from the manner in which the 
vocational counselor utilizes test evidence. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the vocational counselor lies in his dynamic use 
of measuring devices in relation to occupational adjustment Per- 
haps the word “dynamic” should be stressed, for it is intended 
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to convey not merely a static quantitative appraisal of the clients 
vocational potentialities but testing which is integrated with the 
total vocational counseling process. 

With respect to the training program, most schools of social 
work offer a two-year course accredited by the American Associ- 
ation of the Schools of Social Work. Vocational guidance as a 
profession has no such uniform standards. There are no compa- 
rable schools of vocational guidance, nor is there a recognized ac- 
crediting apparatus. The methods of training differ significantly, 
too. Schools of social work tend to emphasize supervised field- 
work experience, as opposed to the more academic classroom in- 
struction methods of the schools of education, which are usually 
vested with the responsibility of training vocational counselors. 
This point is discussed more fully in Chapter 8. 

The similarities and the differences between the two areas are 
equally important for the growth of vocational guidance. An un- 
derstanding of the differences will not only eliminate the dupli- 
cation and confusion in the functional roles but can actually 
strengthen the new field of vocational guidance by pointing up 
and delimiting its contributions to human welfare. Simultane- 
ously, the similarities between the two fields can assist vocational 
guidance immeasurably if it should allow itself to profit from the 
years of accumulated experience in generic social work. 

SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Vocational guidance can adopt, with appropriate modifications, 
some of the student training and supervisory activities of social 
work. Social work, perhaps more than most other professions, has 
devoted much thought and energy to the question of student edu- 
cation within its various schools (134). Integration of academic 
training with field-work practice has been given careful consider- 
ation in order to produce a program that will provide the student 
with theoretical information as well as opportunities to apply 
such knowledge to actual casework situations. Student supervision 
has also been incorporated into the curriculum of most case- 
workers. By contrast, vocational guidance has not developed 
similar educational facilities, nor has it shown as much concern 
for the training of graduate students, uniformity of professional 
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standards, supervised field work, or ethical practices. Some sig- 
nificant steps have, indeed, been made toward professionalization 
of vocational guidance and vocational counseling in particular. 
But by comparison with social casework the advances made are 
sporadic and not characteristic of the field as a whole. 

Vocational guidance can also take a cue from the professional 
periodicals and professional organizations in the field of social 
work in order to develop more fully its own equivalent adjuncts. 
In the present instance, once again, vocational guidance lags 
sadly behind its cousin professions, psychology and social work. 
Whereas both psychology and casework can pride themselves on 
an array of periodicals in their respective fields, vocational guid- 
ance has actually only one professional organ of nationwide 
distribution. The periodical in question is the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, the successor to Occupations. Occupations was pub- 
lished only during the school year and was oriented primarily to 
the needs and problems of the school counselor. The content and 
treatment were in the majority of instances on an elementary 
level, intended apparently to be read by schoolteachers not 
trained particularly in the vocational area. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal, thus far, has not departed 
significantly from its predecessor in its format, editorial policy, or 
professional caliber. This is understandable if one considers the 
fact that most vocational counselors arc teachers who deal with 
problems as they may arise within the school system. The general 
level of the periodical may also be justified on the grounds that 
a large proportion of its readers have not had the benefits of 
graduate training in vocational guidance and consequently would 
not find some of the more advanced articles particularly stimulat- 
ing or meaningful. This may be so, but inherent in such thinking 
is the danger that the counselor is being "sold short.” Surely one 
or two incisive and searching discussions included in every issue 
are not likely to prove editorially detrimental to the magazine. 
Then it may be well to consider the numerous counselors who do 
hold graduate degrees in vocational guidance and probably would 
welcome a thought-provoking discussion at a higher professional 
level. A "call for papers” on the part of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal might result in a sizable output of original and 
worthwhile ideas. My own association with workers in the field 
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suggests that there is no dearth of intelligent thinking among 
the rank and file. What is possibly lacking is an encouraging and 
welcoming attitude toward mature theoretical contributions. 

At this point one should also mention the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly published by the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to meet the more specialized interests of those working 
within the vocational guidance field. There can be little question 
that, because of the diversity of interests in the vocational field 
as a whole, vocational counselors do need a professional periodi- 
cal devoted to their specific problems and needs. A quarterly that 
is freed from the responsibility of meeting the demands of the 
various subgroups within generic guidance could devote itself 
wholeheartedly to the issues that are of primary concern to the 
occupational counselor. Such a periodical could treat in consider- 
able detail such theoretical questions as counseling dynamics, 
the role of the counselor, supervision of field-work students, the 
role of the family in vocational guidance, and the like. It could 
also deal with the more practical matters of professional and 
ethical standards, certification of guidance workers, intake poli- 
cies, and promotion and interpretation of vocational guidance 
to other professions and to the community at large. Finally, nu- 
merous pages could he devoted to actual case recordings, follow- 
up studies, counseling with special groups (e.g., the handicapped, 
the aged), and research in guidance. Book reviews, placement 
notices and “gossip" columns would probably prove to be of 
interest to many subscribers. Some of the latter items might ce- 
ment the professional bands among the readers. One would like 
to envision the Quarterly as a many-paged publication perhaps 
similar in format to Mental Hygiene or the American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry , replete with significant material, a real inspira- 
tion to the vocational counselor. Unfortunately the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly as it appears today does not in any sense 
approach such a standard. It seems to fall short both quantitatively 
and qualitatively as a professional periodical. 

Articles dealing with vocational tests, counseling, and work 
with special groups, such as the handicapped, may be found in 
other periodicals which are not published primarily as organs of 
the vocational guidance field. Among the latter one may mention 
Journal of Applied Psychology, American Vocational Journal, Edu- 
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cational and Psychological Measurements, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, Journal of Educational Research, and Personnel 
Journal. There are also several periodicals that deal with the prob- 
lems of the blind, tubercular, the hard of hearing, etc. The Fed- 
eral government issues monthly publications that deal with labor 
trends, personnel, industrial production, employment data, and 
the like. Occasionally articles related to vocational counseling 
may be found in Social Casework, Jewish Social Seruice Quarterly, 
Mental Hygiene, and American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 

One could continue listing other aspects of casework which 
could readily apply to the field of vocational guidance. For ex- 
ample, vocational guidance as a profession has not devoted suffi- 
cient time and energy to interpreting its functions and the con- 
tributions it can make to other agencies and the community at 
large. A great deal of ignorance exists in the minds of many as to 
what vocational guidance is, what it has to offer, and how it can 
be integrated with other social services. Through misinterpreta- 
tion vocational guidance is at times confused with aptitude test- 
ing, with the result that its most significant and vital aspect— the 
vocational guidance process— is at times completely overlooked. 
And yet vocational guidance has much to contribute to the occu- 
pational adjustment of in-school youth, young people who leave 
school and enter industries, college students, veterans, employed 
and unemployed adults, the mentally retarded, the physically 
handicapped, and the aged. Although the potential needs may 
exist, the public at large or, for that matter, the various social 
agencies have not as yet recognized the contributions the trained 
vocational counselor can make toward helping the individual 
client attain a more satisfactory occupational status. Community- 
wide interpretation is imperative if vocational guidance is to make 
its sen-ices available to the public. Here too, vocational guidance 
might benefit if it were to study more carefully the methods and 
techniques employed by the already existing social agencies. 

The concept of community interpretation, or "promotion," is 
not new to vocational guidance agencies. Many vocational serv- 
ices issue periodically circulars dealing with their work, cause 
newspapers to describe their activities, or participate on radio 
and television programs. As long as promotional work is con- 
ducted through the medium of words, no serious difficulty need 
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be encountered. But some vocational agencies wish to convey 
their message through cartoons, drawings, and photographs. 
Since it is impossible to express pictorially the vocational process 
as a whole, the temptation is to rely on an item that is photo- 
genic, i.e., the performance tests used in vocational guidance. 
Hence one encounters in the Sunday rotogravure sections scenes 
depicting the psychologist with a pad and stop watch (facing the 
camera) and the “client” busily placing disks in holes or assem- 
bling puzzles. Such a scene, although possibly dear to the heart 
of the newspaper photographer, is ethically questionable and 
probably harmful to the field of vocational guidance. The harm 
comes from an overemphasis on testing, which in turn contributes 
further to the misconceptions about guidance in the minds of the 
lay public. 

The idea that vocational guidance and casework have a great 
deal in common is not new. Almost two decades ago Washington 
(264) suggested that vocational guidance can gain a great deal 
by identifying itself more closely with social work than with edu- 
cation. Grumer (113), too, feels that the objectives and skills of 
both professions are sufficiently similar to permit vocational guid- 
ance to absorb some of the casework principles. At this point it Is 
imperative to realize that the incorporation of some of the ideas 
prevalent in casework in no way implies that a caseworker is 
competent to practice vocational guidance. The situation is analo- 
gous to the relationship between guidance and psychology, al- 
ready discussed. The na'ive counselor may reason as follows: 
Knowledge of psychological dynamics and their application is 
essential to vocational guidance; psychologists are the ones who 
possess the most advanced training in psychology; ergo, psycholo- 
gists should make the best vocational guidance counselors. Simi- 
larly, caseworkers have accumulated a great many skills in human 
relationship; these skills are indispensable to professional counsel- 
ing; therefore, caseworkers are die vocational counselors par ex- 
cellence. There are, indeed, psychologists and caseworkers who 
believe this to be so. 

In practice, it is important to keep separate the functions of the 
psychologist, caseworker, and vocational counselor. Each profes- 
sion has still a great deal to learn about its own field without taking 
on the responsibilities of another area. With most larger commu- 
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nities offering specialized services, there seems to be no valid 
reason why one profession should take over the responsibilities 
of another field (235). Agencies that attempt to handle each and 
every problem which clients may bring them, at times when 
they may not even have the staff qualified to handle the particular 
problems, create unnecessary confusion within the community, 

THE GENERIC COUNSELOR 

It is held by some that a clear-cut definition of function in the 
field of counseling is not only unnecessary' but actually harmful 
to the profession. A counselor, according to some workers, is a 
person trained in helping people with their personal, emotional, 
and social problems. It matters little, it is asserted, whether the 
client is worried about his occupational future or about his re- 
lations with his wife, or is troubled by excessive masturbation. 
Since the basic dynamics, skills, and techniques are practically 
identical, irrespective of the content, the competent counselor 
should be able to help the client with whatever problem the latter 
presents. The proponents of this viewpoint appear to confuse the 
genesis of counseling with the end product itself. Or, more pre- 
cisely, they fail to distinguish between generic counseling and the 
generic counselor. Whereas generic counseling is a broad body of 
professional knowledge, skills, and techniques centered around 
the help-giving and help-taking process, the generic counselor is a 
human being who attempts to apply his own rather limited skills 
to helping his fellow man. All helping disciplines have much in 
common, but the similarity among them should not blind one to 
the differences that distinguish one field from another. Those 
acquainted with vertebrate embryology arc probably impressed 
by the profound morphological likeness that exists, especially 
during the early developmental stages, between, let us say, the 
fish, the reptile, and the mammal. And yet no one could seriously 
question the differences between a salmon, an alligator, and a pig. 
Coming for assistance to an agency with one's personal problems, 
whether they have to do with total personality adjustment, rela- 
tionship difficulties, or occupational conflicts, sets into motion 
feelings, fears, and doubts irrespective of the actual focus. The 
general manner In which the client is received by the worker, as 
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well as the over-all professional atmosphere that characterizes 
the contacts is again typical of all helping situations. An unwritten 
code of professional ethics and broad interviewing procedures 
have been established for all helping disciplines. This situation 
is aldn to the morphological similarity mentioned peviously. As 
the worker (therapist, counselor) enters into a meaningful rela- 
tionship with the person in need of assistance, the generic as- 
pects of counseling begin to assume a secondary role. The specific 
problem with which the client wants help (focus) and the specific 
service the worker is prepared to offer (function) become the 
dominant forces in the relationship. In practice, especially in 
localities that lack many essential community resources, a coun- 
selor may be called upon to assist a client in areas in which the 
former has no particular training or qualifications. Such situations 
aie analogous to the emergencies which demand that nonmedi- 
cally trained persons deliver babies or perform surgery. The latter 
cases, however, are extremely rare and do not constitute a part 
of the daily experience of most people. 

As an educational or professional objective, it certainly will not 
do to train counselors to handle any and all problems that a client 
may present. The promulgation of a generic counseling program 
is tantamount to a rejection of the specific contributions and 
services that each helping profession can make. Aside from the 
chaos and duplication of functions that would result from such 
an undifferentiated attitude, the client would actually suffer in 
the end, for he would be denied the benefits of the specialist with 
his years of training and experience in a particular field. 

As the total amount of knowledge in any one field increases, it 
becomes progressively more difficult for the professional to keep 
abreast of all the developments and to claim equal competence in 
all subdivisions in his field. Whereas at one time the term chemist 
designated a specific occupation, today it may be delimited by 
modifiers to organic chemist, or organic chemist in plastics, or even 
organic chemist in vinyl plastics. Vocational guidance, too, as we 
have seen, has broad as well as specific areas of interest. These 
are sufficiently exacting to tax the proficiency of most individuals; 
to add to this large field other responsibilities, such as personality 
adjustment or familial relationship difficulties, is bound to produce 
many Jacks but no masters. 
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This is not to deny the fact that many counselors do take it upon 
themselves to practice professions for which they have but the 
minimal (if any) professional qualifications. Vocational counselors 
do counsel in “personal” matters and offer assistance in marital 
counseling and related problems. In one instance at least (125), 
it would seem that a counselor entered into a “dynamic psycho- 
analysis” with a schizophrenic patient. 

A study of the 1951 National Vocational Guidance Association 
Directory reveals the wide array of activities in which vocational 
guidance counselors appear to be engaged. A breakdown of 
services which the listed agencies and private individuals offer 
follows: 

Counseling: vocational, educational, evaluation of 


vocational future, occupational planning, etc. . 162 

Testing: diagnostic, aptitude, psychological, etc. . 162 

Industrial: appraisal of workers, job analysis, etc. . 44 

Group discussions, lectures, speakers ... 36 

Personal counseling 33 

Personality adjustment, psychotherapy, mental 

hygiene 24 

Placement 19 

Marital adjustment 15 

Clinical psychology 14 

Remedial reading, speech correction ... 12 

Childhood behavior difficulties, play therapy, 
adoption evaluation ...... 8 

Scholarships 8 

Family relations 5 


It will be noted that some terms are rather ambiguous. A 
clearer professional nomenclature would do away with much of 
the misunderstanding that arises from confused terminology. 
The Ethical Practice Committee of the NVGA might prepare a 
glossary of vocational terms to define clearly the sundry functions 
of vocational counselors and request that these definitions and 
terms be employed by agencies when they apply for the next 
listing. 

Vocational counselors, however, are not the only ones who tend 
to extend their services in areas in which they do not have the 
necessary background and training. Some psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, caseworkers, and school counselors, although frequently 
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jealous of what they consider to be their own domain, seem to 
have little respect for the uniqueness of other professions. It has 
never been quite established what courses in the medical curricu- 
lum entitle a physician to counsel in vocational or casework mat- 
ters; nor has it ever been demonstrated that a “manual tr ainin g" 
teacher possesses, ipso facto, the necessary professional back- 
ground to enable him to assist a student with his occupational 
choice. r 


A survey of psychological services conducted by Trow reveals 
several significant facts about psychology as a profession. Among 
these one notes great variability in the size of staffs, case-load 
range, techniques employed, and training. “In training, the staff 
members range from one to two people with ambition and very 
little else to groups of experts with post-doctoral training and 
years of clinical experience" (261, p. 420). The types of prob- 
lems accepted for diagnosis and treatment included mental re- 
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The fact that considerable confusion appears to exist among the 
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his own role is immediately defined in terms of the service the 
agency is set up to offer. 

Familiarity with other helping professions is indeed desirable 
and should constitute a part of the training program of every 
counselor. Such understanding and general knowledge, however, 
must not entice the counselor to take over the responsibilities of 
workers in other fields; quite the contrary, an appreciation of what 
other professions have to contribute to the helping process should 
help the vocational counselor to delimit and to define his own 
functions. 

Practitioners in vocational counseling sometimes raise the 
question of the advisability of subdividing vocational counselors 
into two categories, those especially proficient in vocational diag- 
nostic testing, and those particularly qualified to sustain a coun- 
seling relationship (209). It has even been suggested that academic 
curricula be designed to prepare the student for either diag- 
nostic or counseling activities. Such overspecialization does not 
appear to be either necessary or desirable. Extensive psychometric 
or vocational testing if indicated can be left to the agency’s psy- 
chologist. The clinical psychologists training in the area of 
measurements is usually sufficiently wide and flexible to enable 
him to do a thoroughly comprehensive job in vocational guidance 
as well. 

Perhaps a more serious objection to such a functional division 
is its artificial dichotomization of the vocational process. If one 
perceives the vocational process as a helping relationship, voca- 
tional testing also becomes a part of that experience. Tests or test 
findings have no meaning in themselves: they derive their mean- 
ing from the totality of the counseling situation. Gurvitz notes 
that “diagnosis and personality evaluation is made not by a test 
or by a battery of tests but by a psychologist who interprets in 
the light of his clinical experience” (114, p. 5). The vocational 
counselor must extend this concept even further, for as a helper 
he is concerned not only with his own clinical experience but also 
with what testing may signify to the client. Vocational testing, 
although perceived by many counselors as an auxiliary or sup- 
portive activity, is viewed by some clients as the most significant 
feature of the vocational guidance program. Other clients may 
see it as a threat or as an anxiety-arousing situation. The voca- 
tional counselor who is trained in both counseling and testing is 
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in a better position to handle the anxieties and misconceptions 

which the client may have about taking tests. 

Occasionally a situation arises which calls for the administra- 
tion of a test which the counselor does not feel qualified to give. 
In such instances the client may be referred to the psychologist. 
When such a referral is made, the counselor should attempt to 
place the test in question in its true perspective in the total voca- 
tional planning situation and to assuage the anxieties such a pro- 
cedure may arouse. This is quite different from what can happen 
if two vocational counselors, one trained in testing and the other 
in counseling, work with the client simultaneously. Testing, in- 
stead of remaining a fact-contributing activity, may then very 
well move into the central position of the entire program. The 
client-counselor relationship, which is one of the most important 
features of the vocational process, may become attenuated to tbe 
point where it becomes a relationship among three individuals. 
It is in the light of such considerations that it seems advisable to 
preserve the present status of vocational counselors without cre- 
ating new hybrids between vocational counselors and clinical 
psychologists and caseworkers. 

From the above discussion it can be seen that vocational coun- 
selors can define their role as broadly or as narrowly as they wish. 
On the one hand, vocational counseling can be conceived in such 
general terms as to make it virtually indistinguishable from psy- 
chiatry, psychology, or social casework (116fl). At the other ex- 
treme, vocational counselors can be restricted to areas that deal 
exclusively with vocational face-to-face relationships or solely 
with vocational guidance testing. The help-centeTed approach 
would probably choose an in-between position which would de- 
scribe the activities of the vocational counselor in terms of the 
professional responsibilities he and his agency are prepared to 
assume, the services he is qualified to offer, and the focus of the 
problem around which the client wants help. Such a professional 
service would integrate vis-A-vis vocational counseling with 
aptitude testing into a meaningful vocational process. The voca- 
tional counselor in turn would be expected to be equally com- 
petent in counseling and vocational measurements. The role 
which tests play in die vocational guidance process is discussed 
more fully under Test Evidence (p. 149). 
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methodological expedient, provided one bears in mind the highly 
complex and fluid nature of individual behavior. 

REASONS FOR MAKING AN APPOINTMENT 

An examination of the forces that prompt an individual to make 
an appointment for vocational guidance reveals that, in life, 
causes rarely operate singly; nor are there clearly defined chain 
reactions.” From the biological standpoint the organism always 
reacts as a whole and in the direction that tends to reduce tension 
or to effect a temporary equilibrium. Psychologists (223) and 
psychiatrists alike have frequently adopted this viewpoint in ex- 
plaining psychic phenomena. Strecker ct al., for example, quote 
from Goldstein: . . it is the real goal of all drives to alleviate 
and to discharge the tension, and to bring the organism into a 
state of non-tension, i.e., it is the goal of the drive to release itself' 
(236, p. 15). This principle has influenced the thinking of many 
vocational counselors, despite the fact that it seems to have over- 
looked, somewhat, the dynamic nature of purposeful behavior. 
Although an amoeba if placed in an unfavorable environment may 
react in a manner that will reduce tension, by either withdrawing 
or rolling up in a ball, a human being may take a course of action 
that appears to be contrary to his present needs. Thus, a worthwhile 
vocational plan, even if perceived as a remote objective, may out- 
weigh the unpleasant features of the immediate counseling situa- 
tion. The client may want to "go through with it,” painful as such 
experience may appear at the moment. 

Three commonly occurring factors that bring the client to the 
agency will be discussed presently. It is well to bear in mind that, 
as often as not, the reasons given by the client are not identical 
with the forces that impelled him to make and to keep an appoint- 
ment (102). Frequently the client himself is not too sharply aware 
of what actually brought him to seek help; at times he is not ready 
to face it or to share his doubts with the counselor. 

Although, in a general sense, making the first appointment may 
signify that the positive forces have transcended the mere wish- 
fccl stage and have become integrated into concrete action, with 
that integration new negative forces come into being. Of” these 
the most conspicuou* *« fear-fear of the unknown and of what is 
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going to happen to the client once he becomes involved in the 
vocational process. However, not all people feel equally strongly 
about anything. The extent of trepidation and ambivalence that 
a client will experience prior to his coining to the counselor will 
depend largely on the degree to which the vocational problem 
has become endowed with emotional significance. In one instance 
at least, an examination of scores of registration blanks * with 
the intention of classifying the causes that precipitated the client's 
coming for vocational assistance failed to reveal any clearly de- 
fined categories. Quite often the reasons given in writing did not 
indicate the problems with which the client wanted help. It was 
only by working with the client vis-a-vis, sometimes for two or 
three hours, that the true nature of the problems would come into 
focus. 

In a very general sense, some of die reasons that bring the client 
to a vocational agency are the need for occupational information, 
verification of abilities, etc.; refenal by someone ; and anxiety. It 
was mentioned previously that more than one reason usually oper- 
ate at a time. Consequently, the rather arbitrary classification is 
based not so much on overt verbalization as on the dominant feel- 
ing tone. 

1. The need for occupational information, verification of abili- 
ties, etc. A large number of adults who come for vocational serv- 
ices tend to intellectualize their problems. They usually seek 
concrete “advice,” or wish to verify (with the aid of tests) their 
"aptitudes,” or desire specific information regarding training and 
job opportunities in a particular occupation. Some applicants have 
independently worked out their vocational plans and really need 
little else than concrete information. They make a limited but 
nevertheless a legitimate use of the agency (67). Such clients, 

* Two specific questions contained in the registration blanks employed 
by the Vocational Guidance Service of the Jewish Community Service So- 
ciety were considered, viz.; "What ate your most pressing problems now?" 
“In which of these problems would you like help?” The answers frequently 
were evasive or very general or denied the existence of a vocational prob- 
lem. For example, some replies were “1 don't know," "What I am best suited 
for," “How to get a job.” “Don’t have any problems,” etc- The actual inter- 
view often suggested that individuals who gave the most stereotyped an- 
swers or denied the existence of difficulties in the vocational area were the 
very ones who most needed help. 
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however, are in the minority. The fact that at first a client verbally 
presents his problem in an intellectualized manner— by a request 
for a specific service, such as testing— does not mean that this is 
the only thing he wants or can use. It is the responsibility of the 
counselor to let the client know that sometimes vocational prob- 
lems involve more than getting information about a given field. 

Working with the client around his specific request helps him 
clarify his own needs. He may decide that factual information 
is the only thing he can use at the moment, or he may wish to ex- 
plore with the counselor other opportunities open to him. It fre- 
quently happens that the client is pleasantly surprised to learn 
that there is more to vocational guidance than testing. He may 
have asked for a test thinking that this was the only service avail- 
able to him. Other clients ask that tests be administered to them 
because they are not ready to share in the fuller process. The re- 
quest for any particular form of vocational assistance is never as 
important as what it may signify to the client. 

It is of interest to note how failure to respond to the actual need 
of the client may bring about an avalanche of criticism. In a study 
of negative reactions to counseling, Speer (229, p. 98) presents 
a table of causes for dissatisfaction expressed anonymously by 
college students: 

Interview unplanned 23 

Recommendations vague 20 

Counselor talked too much 19 

Did not consider student 16 

No purpose or goal 12 

Preestablished pattern 7 

Although one cannot be certain how much of the criticism was 
entirely justified, a good deal of the dissatisfaction may have 
sprung from the fact that the counselor possibly did not respond 
to the nuances of feelings expressed by the client. Had the student 
been given an opportunity to work through his problem as he 
himself saw it, it is likely that he would not have wanted the coun- 
selor to give concrete advice or make definite recommendations. 

The counselor conveys to the client that he may, if he so desires, 
make a fuller use of the agency by sharing with the counselor 
some of his thoughts and feelings regarding his vocational plans. 
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As the counselor clarifies for the client how the vocational agency 
may or may not bo able to meet bis needs, he also acquaints the 
client with certain restricting factors inherent in the vocational 
situation. For example, the client is helped to accept the fact 
that the counselor can offer aid only in the occupational area and 
cannot assume the responsibility for assisting him with problems 
of a nonvocational nature. Similarly, the client is helped to rec- 
ognize the relatively brief nature of the vocational contact. Time 
is introduced as a dynamic which may aid the client in mustering 
his resources more effectively- These restricting forces are some- 
times referred to as “limits” and are discussed more fully oa 
page 93. As the counselor identifies himself with the client in 
recognizing what the problem seems to be and its inner signifi- 
cance to the latter, he also sets up limits as to the kind and extent 
of assistance the agency can offer. 

The client thus experiences the situation of coming face to face 
with a person who is understanding of his feelings and needs and 
yet who is not permissive to the point of allowing him complete 
freedom. Both the client and the counselor become part of a 
structure that enables the former to evaluate his own desires and 
their relationship to his total situation. 

When a client comes with a specific request for information or 
placement, the counselor makes no attempt to create a problem 
where there does not appear to be one. At the same time he does 
not act as a mere information clerk. The distinction between a 
professional service as rendered by the counselor and the activities 
of a nonprofessional worker is that the former assumes the respon- 
sibility for the helping process, whereas the latter is responsible 
for providing that which the client requests, without any other 
consideration. 

The case cited below illustrates the distinction between a pro- 
fessional service created to assist the individual and one which 
interprets its function literally, with little regard for the client’s 
welfare: 

A mother of two small children, whose husband was chron- 
ically ill, asked our agency to help her find work. She was 
upset and frightened by what might happen to her and her 
family if she did not obtain employment immediately. In 
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her hurry to find some work she had made practically no pro- 
vision for her children or her bedridden husband. Taking a 
full-time job not only might fail to solve her problems but 
might actually make the situation worse. Instead of offering 
her employment she was helped to see why it would not be to 
her advantage to go to work at this moment. It was indicated 
that other community resources were open to her if she 
wanted to make a worthwhile plan. The client then asked that 
she be referred to a casework agency. 

A nonprofessionally oriented agency might have referred the 
above client for employment with no regard for what such a step 
might mean to the entire family. The fact that a client asks for a 
job and nothing else does not absolve the worker from the respon- 
sibility of suggesting the advantages of a more comprehensive 
service. The very fact that the counselor understands the client’s 
plight and is there to help him distinguishes the counselor from 
a professionally untrained worker. 

If the woman in the above illustration had insisted on immedi- 
ate employment and had rejected the opportunity to plan with a 
caseworker a concrete course of action, the counselor could have 
done nothing about it. He certainly could not have forced her to 
accept his judgment, but he probably would not have capitulated 
to her demands either. Although the counselor respects the right 
of a client to make his own decisions, he also has a responsibility 
to his agency, which is set up to assist people, not merely to grant 
their wishes. After attempting to help the client see the nature 
of his problem and what the agency has to offer toward its reso- 
lution, the counselor can present the client with the choice of ac- 
cepting the service in toto, making a limited use of it or rejecting it 
completely. This is by no means an ultimatum. The client often 
needs help, not only with the specific problem, but also with the 
process of being helped. The decision to accept or reject assistance, 
however, must lie with the client. 

A responsible vocational service will not administer tests, pro- 
vide specific occupational information, or find employment for 
people unless such activity is part of a helping process. It was 
emphasized in the preceding chapter that a vocational agency is 
concerned almost exclusively with helping the client attain his 
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occupational or educational objectives. Although the agency 
cannot take on the responsibility for the outcome of the guidance 
process, it certainly should meet its obligations as a professional 
vocational service by offering the kind of assistance it is set up 
to render. New concepts in guidance are constantly being de- 
veloped. It is encouraging indeed to witness a shift in emphasis 
from psychometric diagnosis to that of a helping process (225) 
and a corresponding reformulation of some of the fundamental 
concepts (243). 

Only recently, a man requested over the telephone that he be 
given an appointment in order to take a B/net and a Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. It was indicated to him that the chief role of the 
agency was to assist people with their vocational planning and 
that, if that was what he wanted, an appointment would be made 
with him. It was not the function of the agency to administer tests 
in a vacuum. 

At this point one may wonder what the basic distinction is 
between the present case and that of the woman cited previously. 
An outline of the factors in operation may be helpful. 


WOMAN 

The woman was distressed by her 
economic plight (the problem). 

She came to the agency to be 
helped with the problem. 


She asked for a job as a possible 
solution to her problem. 

She was helped to realize that 
getting any kind of job was not 
likely to help her situation but 
would create additional prob- 
lems. 

An opportunity was offered to her 
to work out her problem through 
other means than immediate em- 
ployment. 


MAN 

The man gave no indication as to 
the nature of his problem, if one 
existed at all. 

He was unable or unwilling to come 
to the agency for help despite 
the fact that an appointment was 
offered to him. 

He asked over the telephone for 
two specific tests as a possible 
answer to his problem. 

He denied himself the opportunity 
to discuss his vocational prob- 
lems with the counselor. 
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WOMAN MAN 

She chose a course of action which 
seemed to be most acceptable to 
her and asked for an appropriate 
referral 

A referral was made to a social 
agency. 

A formal statement of why the client came to the agency fre- 
quently tells the counselor very little about the real nature of the 
situation. By asldng the client to elaborate on some aspects of the 
problem the counselor affords the applicant an opportunity to 
examine his original request. Simultaneously he helps the client 
to crystallize and to organize his own thoughts and feelings around 
the issues that seem to concern him. Frequently, at this stage of 
discussion, a great deal of hitherto latent anxiety comes to the 
fore. The client may be helped to realize that his problem is more 
serious or more compelling than he imagined at first. Often he 
will verbalize it candidly by saying in effect, “I guess tests alone 
won't help” or “I see this is quite a mess I am in.” It is not un- 
common to witness the blent anxiety break out to the surface 
accompanied by a great deal of emotion or even tears. Thus, the 
client has moved from an almost impersonal request for an “apti- 
tude test” to a point where he is able to share with the counselor 
some of the aspects of his dilemma that are both meaningful and 
painful. Sometimes, however, the client, after having examined 
his original request, still feels that factual information, or what- 
ever it was that he came foT, is all he can use. If the particular re- 
quest falls within the scope of services offered by the agency, 
there is no reason why the counselor should deny the client the 
right to avail himself of it. 

The case of Miss A illustrates the use of the vocational guidance 
office in a limited but nevertheless clearly focused and professional 
manner: 

Miss A is a retired schoolteacher. She is living on her pen- 
sion and has an additional small income. Although financially 
independent, she would like to augment her means by tutor- 
ing deaf-mute children. Miss A has had extensive experience 
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as a teacher for the deaf-mute. Since Miss A is a newcomer to 
the community, she would like the agency to help her estab- 
lish contact with prospective employers or organizations that 
may want to use her skills. 

The counselor discussed with Miss A the local employment 
opportunities in her field and mentioned the several names 
of individuals and agencies that might either employ Miss A 
directly or refer her to someone who could give her work. 

Several features stand out about this brief contact. Miss A ap- 
pears to be qualified to do the work she is looking for. This is 
home out by state certification and many years of practical ex- 
perience. As far as the counselor was able to surmise during the 
brief contact. Miss A seems to be free from any disabling char- 
acteristics that might interfere with her employability or require 
a retraining program. At present, Miss A is not interested in voca- 
tional guidance as such. She wants to utilize her special knowledge 
and skills as a teacher but, being a newcomer in the community, 
is not familiar with the different organizations that could use her 
services. 

This is cited as an example of how a vocational guidance service 
can render concrete and tangible assistance without the employ- 
ment of psychometric testing or extensive counseling. Both the 
client and the counselor worked jointly toward a common objec- 
tive at a level entirely acceptable to the client and wi thin the 
functional framework of the agency. The significant aspects of 
the case are (a) Miss A had an occupational problem; (b) she 
attempted to resolve it by coming to a vocational agency for 
assistance; (c) one counseling session was sufficient to demon- 
strate to her and to the counselor that she was able to use con- 
structively her own assets and the information supplied by the 
agency. 

Sometimes clients, especially adolescents, visit the agency out of 
sheer curiosity and perhaps a vague feeling that the vocational 
guidance process “can’t hurt.” Young people are often exposed 
to group guidance experience— a lecture, a discussion, or a film 
that stresses the need for occupational exploration. Their curi- 
osity aroused, they accordingly make appointments to “take an 
aptitude test.” Here again, there is no evidence of a vocational 
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conflict What types of service should be offered to them and 
whether they should be registered as bona fide clients will depend 
on the agency’s policy. This point will be discussed in Part Four, 
Counseling Adolescents. 

2. Referral In addition to those who are in quest of occupational 
information and the rather small group of curiosity-prompted 
young people, one comes across a fairly large number of individ- 
uals who have been referred by someone else to the vocational 
office. Their reason for coming is that someone suggested that they 
avail themselves of the service. 

The question of referral is not always as simple as it may ap- 
pear. To understand it at least partly, the counselor has to con- 
sider several important and interrelated aspects of referral in 
general, such as (a) why the client was referred, (b) who made 
the referral, (c) how the referral was structured, (d) how the 
client perceived the referral and what use he will make of it. 

Why people are referred to a vocational guidance agency de- 
pends on a number of factors. Here again, one is confronted with 
an array of possibilities ranging from the need for a job to the need 
for psychiatric treatment. Serious misunderstanding sometimes 
results from failure to recognize the limits of the vocational coun- 
selors function and the nature of the problem that called for a 
referral. Unfortunately, many referrals, whether they be formal 
ot otherwise, originate not so much in the client’s desire to make 
the most of his life’s work as in his failure to function adequately 
in one or more endeavors. 

Discouraged teachers, perplexed school counselors, puzzled 
employers, and frightened parents often refer clients to a voca- 
tional guidance service as if it held a magic key to all their prob- 
lems. It is in the light of this general misunderstanding of what 
vocational guidance is that it is imperative for vocational guid- 
ance as a profession to differentiate its functions from those of 
casework, mental hygiene, or any other service established to 
assist people with their sundry problems. Such a differentiation 
must rest on a clear theoretical understanding of what vocational 
guidance is, amplified by a sound body of vocational oiidance 
practice. ° 

It is only too often that vocational counselors come face to face 
with applicants whose sole reason for being in the office is that 
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“Mr. Y sent me here.” Everything about them suggests that they 
want no part of this new experience. They usually ask no ques- 
tions, answer in monosyllables, and leave with obvious relief the 
moment they feel the interview is over. 

Vocational guidance is not a catchall for all types of problems 
as they arise in the course of life. Yet I have known school coun- 
selors to refer "problem” students to us because they felt that 
they could not cope with the difficulties presented. The counselors 
evidently thought that a psychologist was better qualified to 
handle a serious problem. On one occasion, a psychoanalyst re- 
ferred his patient to me for vocational guidance, disregarding the 
fact that at the time of referral she perceived herself as a little 
six-year-old girl and was utterly incapable of making any use of 
an educational or vocational program. A father brought his schiz- 
ophrenic adolescent in the hope that I would take a psychiatrist’s 
place. When I tried to explain my professional role, he exclaimed 
characteristically, “I don’t care what kind of work you do; I 
need help!” 

Some people attempt to use a vocational guidance service be- 
cause they find it too difficult to go to a social agency or to a 
mental hygiene clinic. Our society seems to attach less stigma to 
vocational guidance than to certain other types of help. There 
are also those who do not quite understand the objectives of a 
vocational service and present problems that have little relation 
to career planning. 


From the practical standpoint it is essential that the counselor 
try to understand why the client was referred, what land of as- 
sistance he is able to use, and whether it is the function of the 
agency to offer such a service. Gales (102) notes that sometimes 
several sessions are required to enable the client to come face 
to face with his problems or to accept a referral to an appropriate 
service if his real difficulty is not in the vocational realm * 

Who made the referral is of significance at times, especially 
when it is related to the purpose for which the referral ’ was made^ 
Referrals to a guidance service come from numerous sources 
Some are formal referrals from social agencies tW r, 
ceded by written case histones and telephone co « 
Other referrals are merely well-intentioned suggesUons by Wen’S 
and relatives. Between these two extremes lies a multitude of 
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referrals from teachers, physicians, school counselors, and parents. 
Each referral is unique in its feeling tone, structure, and objective. 
Social agencies, schools, and other public institutions frequently 
view the vocational guidance service as a diagnostic laboratory. 
The letter of referral usually contains a statement about the 
client’s family and his employment history and a general request 
for psychological testing. When the client arrives, he is often test- 
oriented. Rarely has he been told that vocational guidance is a 
process that extends beyond numerical manipulation. 

Generally, referral making, too, stems from a relationship be- 
tween the person who makes it and the person who is referred. 
Referrals may be made by friends or relatives or by a professional. 
The latter case deserves particular consideration because such 
referrals are a part of the process in which both the client and the 
worker are participating. Making a referral invariably entails re- 
sponsibility. In order that the referral be effective, it is essential 
that the client share in that responsibility. Being referred to the 
counselor (or by the counselor) often becomes a meaningful ex- 
perience to the client. Although the worker cannot quite realize 
its full implications for the client, he can help him accept such a 
referral as a part of the counseling process. 

This is not to imply that the person making the referral is ex- 
pected to “do the intake” for the worker to whom the referral is 
made. For example, if it is the caseworker who is making a re- 
ferral to the vocational guidance counselor, we cannot expect the 
former to help the client overcome all the anxieties and negative 
feelings he may have about such a referral. It is of course a help 
if the caseworker in question understands the role of the voca- 
tional counselor and can convey to the client something of what 
vocational guidance is. However, it is not the responsibility of the 
caseworker to interpret the vocational guidance process to the 
client or to begin vocational counseling with him. At times, 
workers in the various areas themselves have but a vague notion 
of the actual function of a vocational counselor. They may per- 
ceive vocational guidance as a process of tests and sound advice 
giving, in which case they are likely to transmit their own miscon- 
ceptions to the client Such a misunderstanding is not too helpful, 
but it need not be fatal to the vocational process. The fact that 
the client is not entirely clear as to how the vocational counselor 
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can help him or is actually laboring under a misapprehension as 
to what vocational guidance is may be quite understandable. The 
counselor always begins with the reality as it appears to the client. 
Intellectual misconceptions can usually be handled provided the 
client really wants assistance with his occupational problems. 

How the referral was structured is another point to consider. 
Was the client told that he was coming to take tests, was he given 
the impression that the counselor would solve the problem for 
him, or was it perhaps implied that the counselor’s decision 
would actually affect the rest of his life? 

The structuring of the referral, although not necessarily crucial 
to the outcome of the counseling process, may help or hinder its 
initial development. It may come as a shock to the client who 
comes solely "to take an aptitude test” to discover that he will be 
asked to assume the responsibilities for making a difficult voca- 
tional decision. Similarly, the advice-oriented individual who 
comes to the counselor as an expert may not be ready to take his 
real place in the counseling relationship. Sometimes an exasper- 
ated principal or a teacher may send a student to the counselor 
as a last resort. Such a student views the counselor with suspicion 
and hostility. He considers him as an adjunct to the school system 
—a symbol of authority-not as a professionally trained person who 
is ready to assist him with his educational difficulties. 

The last important point to be considered in connection with 
referrals is how the client perceives the referral and what use he 
makes of it. Perception of an event is almost invariably colored 
by the immediate and the fundamental psychological needs of the 
perceiver. The person referred for vocational guidance by a pro- 
fessional worker is going to perceive the referral in a manner 
characteristic of his total make-up and in harmony with his drives 
and wishes as they appear at the moment. 

The situation is not unlike that encountered with the Rorschach 
ink blots or the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), where an 
essentially ambiguous but potentially meaningful stimulus is inter- 
preted subjectively by the testee in a manner peculiar to his en- 
tire personality. For example, a well-adjusted individual with a 
positive outlook on life may see in the Rorschach blots dancing 
people, gaiety, and flowering meadows. The same ink blots may 
be perceived by an anxious and hostile patient as people fighting. 
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destruction, and dripping blood. The manner in which an indi- 
vidual interprets a projective test is rarely, if ever, accidental. The 
interpretation is usually characteristic of the individual’s funda- 
mental personality make-up. How the client sees the referral, the 
counselor, and the test data is also going to be determined largely 
by his basic personality structure and his most pressing needs. 

This raises the important question of apperception, which 
Beliak defines as “an organism’s (dynamically) meaningful inter- 
pretation of a perception” (39, p. 12). Elsewhere (40, p. 187) he 
speaks of apperception as “all sorts of perception that in one man- 
ner or another are influenced by selective, personal drives and thus 
suffer some distortion from the hypothetically purely cognitive 
percept.” It is well to remember that these distortions are likely 
to be of a wishful nature or to have some need-satisfaction value. 
Far from being of solely theoretical interest the concept of apper- 
ception has definite practical implications. What the counselor 
says to the client, what the tests may reveal, what occupational 
plans appear to be indicated will be influenced (or even distorted) 
by the client’s subjective perception of events about him. It is 
postulated that the more immature the client is, the greater will 
be the extent of apperceptive distortion (cf. p. 253). It is further- 
more held that directive counseling which utilizes advice giving 
and literal test interpretation and which emphasizes factual data 
in general is subject to greater misinterpretation (i.e., distortion) 
by the client than counseling that is based on the latter’s self- 
directiveness. 

Though accepting a referral for vocational guidance, the client 
is likely to abstract from the total situation only those elements 
with which he can cope at the moment. Thus he may focus on the 
psychometric aspects of the program and relegate to the back- 
ground the more painful process of counseling; or he may insist 
on projecting an authoritative role on the counselor and place 
himself in a strictly receptive position. These personal interpreta- 
tions of the service are particularly common with self-referred 
individuals and those referred without the benefit of a precoun- 
seling experience prior to coming to the agency. Self-referred 
persons frequently leam of the vocational service through news- 
papers, through mailed interpretative material, or by word of 
mouth from someone familiar with the agency. In addition to a 
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desire to be helped, they have only a vague notion as to what a 
vocational guidance service can offer. Furthermore, they perceive 
the service almost entirely in terms that are acceptable and pal* 
atable to them. 

Referrals made by professional workers in another field are often 
colored by the client’s subjective interpretation as well. Even a 
carefully structured referral is likely to be perceived by the client 
in his own personal manner. Here again, the vocational counselor 
may have to work with the forces responsible for the particular 
way in which vocational assistance is perceived by the client. 
If the client, for example, tends to place the entire onus for the 
vocational decision on the counselor, the latter may have to try 
to help the client to see that such an attitude is but an evasion of 
his own responsibility in the plan. Similarly, an undue emphasis 
on tests may signify unreadiness for taking hold of the problem. 
In both instances, the client lets the external forces (i.e., the coun- 
selor or the tests) do the deciding for him. How the client has per- 
ceived the referral, and what use he can make of it, becomes 
important as a starting point around which the counseling 
relationship may develop. 

The preceding discussion centered itself primarily around the 
situation wherein the client was referred by someone, i.c., teacher, 
caseworker, psychiatrist, to the vocational agency. A few words 
about the converse condition may be in order. The vocational 
counselor, too, is frequently called upon to make referrals to ap- 
propriate services when the client wants help with a nonvoca- 
tional problem. Many of the dynamics discussed thus far apply 
with equal force to a situation wherein the vocational counselor 
is the one who makes the referral. That is, the worker is likely to 
encounter resistance to such action. There may be ambivalence 
on the part of the client about accepting such a referral and- con- 
siderable anxiety about the new situation. The vocational coun- 
selor may have to handle these feelings to enable the client to 
move to a point at which he can take it upon himself to make the 
decision. 

In connection with referrals made by the vocational counselor, 
Arbuckle raises a rather interesting point when he poses the 
question (28, p. 78) as to what is to be^done when "there is 
simply no one to whom the client can be referred ... if the 
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counselor represents the client’s Inst hope in the way of profes- 
sional assistance ” Actually, two separate ideas are implied in this 
statement: (fl) that there exist no community resources whatso- 
ever that are set up to handle nonvocational problems and (b) 
that the counselor may have to assume the responsibility of offer- 
ing assis tan ce in an area outside his professional competence. 

With respect to the first, it is extremely unlikely that a com- 
munity sufficiently advanced to offer vocational services will not 
have at its disposal some psychiatric or casework facilities as 
well. If anything, the reverse is much more common. Generally, 
outpatient psychiatric departments of hospitals, mental hygiene 
clinics, and social agencies antedate vocational guidance services. 
Even medium-sized communities are likely to have child care 
agencies and child guidance clinics. Communities that are too 
small to have in their midst some psychiatric or casework resources 
certainly are not likely to have much of a vocational guidance 
program either. Perhaps the “impossibility’* of the vocational 
counselor making an appropriate referral comes not so much 
from a complete absence of suitable resources as from the voca- 
tional counselor’s unfamiliarity with such services. 

The second point, the possibility that the vocational counselor 
may have to offer help in an area for which he has no particular 
competence or qualification, has been touched upon previously. 
So unsafe a practice can be justified only under the most unusual 
conditions. As already implied in the preceding paragraph, 
wherever there are vocational counselors, there are also likely to 
be psychiatrists, psychologists, and caseworkers. Before under- 
taking a task which lies outside his professional field, the voca- 
tional worker should familiarize himself thoroughly with the re- 
sources in his community. In practice, however, situations do 
arise which make it extremely difficult to obtain psychiatric as- 
sistance even when such facilities do exist in the community. The 
outpatient psychiatric departments and mental hygiene clinics 
frequently have waiting lists that are so long as to make their 
services, from the practical standpoint, almost inaccessible to most 
people. 

Only recently a young chemist came to see us about his 
vocational plans because he was dissatisfied selling sewing 
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machines from door to do or. During the first interview it 
was established with a fair degree of certainty that his voca- 
tional maladjustment stemmed from a more general person- 
ality imbalance. The client in question verbalized quite 
readily his feelings about having failed not only in occupa- 
tional areas but in his relationship with people and in life in 
general. Although he came to be assisted vocationally, be was 
also deeply concerned with his total malfunctioning and to- 
ward the closing of the first session wondered whether he 
needed psychiatric help. Quite understandably the client had 
considerable fears about a psychiatric referral and wanted to 
know whether it was really imperative that he avail himself 
of psychotherapy or whether he was likely to resolve his con- 
flicts unassisted. Because of that consideration and in order 
to ascertain the extent of his vocational “counselability," it 
was mutually decided that a total personality test might 
prove to be helpful. The Rorschach was administered, and it 
was learned that the client suffered from a pronounced anx- 
iety neurosis accompanied by marked depressive tendencies. 

It was therefore felt that at the moment the client was not 
likely to benefit from vocational guidance but could be 
helped through psychotherapy. During the third and last 
session, in which the question of a psychiatric referral was 
taken up once more, the client expressed a definite desire to 
begin psychiatric treatment at once. Since he had no money, 
an attempt was made to have him accepted by the existing 
outpatient clinics. A telephone call to a hospital revealed 
that a waiting list made it impossible for bim to be seen for 
the next two months. A caff to a mental hygiene clinic 
brought similar results. A telephone conversation with a psy- 
chological training center finally elicited some assurance that 
the client could be seen by the intake worker in about a 
week. This looked promising. The client hurried away saying 
that he would make an appointment immediately. 

About two weeks later we received a telephone call from a 
family social-work agency. The caseworker there indicated that 
our client had been referred to that agency by tbe psychological 
center to which our original referral had been made. Although 
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she did not claim to be a psychiatrist, she thought that she might 
help." Such an uncritical understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lem and the function of the worker, as a specialist, is regrettable 
indeed. It still has to be demonstrated that casework treatment can 
serve as a valid substitute for psychotherapy. 

Lastly, one may wish to pose the question of whose responsi- 
bility it is to expand or to modify the existing psychiatric services 
in a manner which allows for an accommodation of a greater 
number of applicants. Is this a problem for the already existing 
psychiatric profession, which currently is concerned with the 
prevention and treatment of emotional disorders, or is it an issue 
which is to be decided by general counselors and caseworkers? 
In other words, are counselors and caseworkers justified in at- 
tempting psychotherapy (even if it be designated by some other 
term) simply because psychiatry has failed to develop a type of 
service that meets the needs of the community? Clearly the initi- 
ative for the establishment of adequate psychiatric facilities is the 
responsibility of the medical profession. It is not the function of 
nonmedically trained workers to attempt to fill the existing gaps. 

3. Anxiety. Anxiety is another important factor that impels peo- 
ple to seek vocational assistance. From the vocational counselor's 
standpoint, anxiety may be viewed as a condition that is brought 
about when two or several antagonistic forces come into open 
conflict with each other. Barring the situations where anxiety is 
so acute as to incapacitate the individual, it may be considered a 
desirable adjuvant in the counseling process. When examined 
carefully, it represents the conflict between opposing drives, 
needs, and desires in the educational or vocational area that moti- 
vates the client to ask for professional assistance. Unless the 
client feels anxious, unsure of his plans, or ambivalent about 
some occupational choice, he does not need the help of the voca- 
tional counselor. The very essence of counseling lies in helping 
the client to recognize the conflicting feelings inherent in every 
occupational problem and to accept them as a part of his real 
self. There can be no genuine vocational counseling without the 
client’s experiencing some anxiety in that area. 

It was stated earlier that causes prompting one to seek voca- 
tional assistance rarely operate as single entities. Almost invari- 
ably several drives, toward and away from the helping process. 
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take place simultaneously. Completely integrated into the maze 
of contradictory forces are the anxiety components, which further 
contribute to the discomfort and doubts of the individual. When 
the client comes for help, he brings with him his conflicting feel- 
ings, attitudes, and wishes. It would be most unusual, indeed, if 
the client openly announced, "I am afflicted with anxiety; help 
mel” He is more likely to couch his fears in terms of vocational 
indecision, fear of failure, lack of specific occupational training 
or information, doubts about the soundness of a plan, etc. As he 
expresses his difficulties, he may reveal considerable defensive- 
ness about asking for vocational assistance. He may try to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the situation or actually flinch when the 
word “problem” is used. Many persons like to think of vocational 
guidance as an impersonal, possibly test-centered process that 
places only superficial demands on their participation. Character- 
istically, they ask for assistance but simultaneously resist becom- 
ing involved in a helping relationship. 

Among the anxious adults who come with their vocational 
problems are those who are afflicted with an all-embracing anxi- 
ety that appears to permeate most of their activities. There are 
also those who, although essentially stable, show concern or even 
anxiety over a particular vocational development. The former 
group need interest us only to the extent that it can be helped 
vocationally. The treatment of anxiety, per se, is obviously not 
the counselor's job. The capacity for planning, the ability to make 
use of self, as well as the desire to progress vocationally, however, 
are very much the concern of the vocational counselor. For that 
matter, clinical diagnosis, whether made by the counselor or by 
a psychiatrist who may have had previous contact with the client, 
is not a part of the helping process. The counselor becomes a diag- 
nostician only after the ch'ent has demonstrated hfs inability to 
take hold of the vocational program and has shown an incapacity 
for growth or movement. Only then is it in order to ask why the 
client has failed to benefit from the vocational experience, what 
factors prevented him from using himself, and what is to be done 
next. 

The term “diagnosis” as employed in the preceding paragraph 
has deliberately been given a rather static connotation in order 
to emphasize the ineffectiveness of pigeonholing as part of a 
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helping procedure. “Dynamic diagnosis, that is, diagnosis that 
evaluates the individual in terms of integrated functions, has 
much more to contribute, not only to understanding the client, 
but to the process of assisting him with his problem. 

But dynamic diagnosis, even at this stage, becomes much more 
effective when it is the client who wants to know why he has not 
been helped. The counselor should not administer a Rorschach 
in order to vindicate himself or to satisfy his intellectual curiosity. 
If personality tests are to be administered, this should be done 
because the client himself is concerned over his inability to 
progress vocationally and is possibly attributing his failure to move 
to his total emotional difficulties. Such testing may lead ulti- 
mately to a psychiatric referral. 

The fact that a veteran may have been classified as a case of 
anxiety neurosis docs not mean that he cannot have genuine vo- 
cational or educational problems. It is true that the particular 
problem with which he wants help may be merely an outgrowth 
of a deeper, total disturbance. Nevertheless, the occupational 
dilemma may be real. The counselor cannot very well assume that, 
when the major disturbance is alleviated, the vocational difficulties 
will disappear of themselves; nor can he decide a priori that free- 
floating anxiety must always be so severe as completely to para- 
lyze the client’s capacity to be helped vocationally. In such a case 
the counselor has only one recourse, and that is to attempt to enter 
with the client into a professional helping relationship. Should 
the client demonstrate that, because of his anxiety or any other 
disabling psychological condition, he cannot make a constructive 
use of the vocational program, the counselor may then assume the 
responsibility for suggesting an appropriate referral or for 
terminating the service. 

Anxiety may at times reveal itself in the client’s persistent 
attempts to find relief for his emotional distress without being 
able to come to actual grips with the disturbing situation. In the 
occupational area such anxiety may be recognized through fre- 
quent changes in employment, vocational dissatisfaction, and 
sporadic attempts to procure professional assistance. 

Among those seeking vocational help as an answer to their 
multiple problems are people who seem to be merely “shopping 
around.” Shopping around is a descriptive rather than a nosologi- 
cal term. It is intended to embrace a large category of persons who 
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are frequently encountered in vocational guidance work and who 
seem to have one feature in common: they are aware of some- 
thing being wrong, but they are incapable of going through the 
helping process. They seem to have just enough energy to bring 
themselves to see the counselor, only to reject the entire experi- 
ence. Many have genuine problems in the vocational realm, al- 
though the focus is usually not the vocational difficulty, but the 
total personality. The vocational problems are merely derivative, 
inasmuch as they stem from basic total maladjustments. 

Such persons have usually applied to several agencies. In all 
probability they want help without realizing their inability to 
mobilize their resources or to make use of the existing facilities. 
Consequently, in their view it is usually the agency or the worker 
who is at fault. They want help, but only on their own terms. The 
whole helping process is a challenge to them— a battle of wits in 
which they are victorious beforehand. They are masters in duel- 
ing, but, should the counselor refuse to be used as an antagonist, 
they lower their visors and withdraw. 

It is questionable whether or not such persons are counselable 
or can really profit from occupational planning. Although they 
appear to ask for help, they do all they can to resist making a 
change or becoming emotionally involved. In effect they say to 
the counselor, “Wash me, but don’t get me wet.” Another reason 
for their limited counselability is the fact that they themselves 
are not too concerned with the vocational focus. To them voca- 
tional guidance is but a safe avenue toward psychotherapy. They 
themselves realize the derivative nature of their vocational guid- 
ance problem and are actually more concerned with problems of 
the whole personality. As the various community resources fail 
them, they ultimately come to the vocational guidance agency 
only to discover that it, too, does not meet their particular needs. 

Still other manifestations of generalized anxiety are at times 
encountered in a vocational guidance agency. Overt forms of 
anxiety, although of interest to the clinical psychologist and the 
psychiatrist, need not preoccupy the vocational counselor too 
much. The counselors chief responsibility is not to diagnose a 
particular neurosis or to treat it but to help the client with his 
vocational plans. It is safe to assume that virtually every counselor 
who has been in the field for any length of time has encountered 
almost the complete gamut of psychological disturbance. 
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Without too much effort I can recall meeting professionally both 
mild and severe psyclioneuTOtics, admitted homosexuals, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, and unmistakably delusional, paranoiac, hal- 
lucinatory, and schizophrenic clients. Some were under psychi- 
atric treatment; others were on the way to, or on convalescent 
care from, a state hospital. The worker’s role, no matter how mild 
or severe the client’s disturbance may be, is always that of a voca- 
tional counselor; at no time should he undertake the role of the 
psychotherapist or attempt to treat the disturbance itself. 

The second group of applicants to be considered are those indi- 
viduals who, although essentially psychologically sound, develop 
an anxiety in response to an environmental difficulty such as loss 
of a job, failure in school, or inability to make a choice between 
alternate occupational or educational plans. It is presumed that 
the anxiety engendered by the particular predicament will be 
ameliorated when the client mobilizes his own resources and 
comes to a definite vocational decision. The ambivalent forces 
that are at the root of anxiety may impel the client to seek voca- 
tional assistance and simultaneously may enable him to partici- 
pate in a psychologically meaningful manner in the counseling 
process. Quite obviously, a person so motivated is not free from 
the negative and oppositional feelings that are bound to be en- 
countered in every helping situation. The client is in conflict, not 
only about his occupational dilemma, but also about his wanting 
and not wanting help. 

As the client grapples with the original problem with which he 
came to the agency and the new problem of entering into a help- 
ing relationship, he is likely to demand, at first, an unusual amount 
of support. This need for support is likely to express itself as a 
desire for reassurance and confirmation. The amount of support 
required by the client will vary with the individual and the spe- 
cific predicament that prompted him to apply for vocational as- 
sistance. This need may manifest itself in general dependence, 
seeming helplessness, fearfulness, or professed ignorance of the 
occupational world. In essence what the client is attempting to do 
is to place himself in a subordinate position and cause the voca- 
ttenal counselor to do the planning for him. The significance of 
these dynamics as they apply to adults and to adolescents will be 
discussed at a later point. 
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THE CLIENT MAKES AN APPOINTMENT 

Generally speaking, the vocational counseling process may be 
considered to consist of three parts: the request for vocational 
assistance, the handling of the problem, and the termination of 
the relationship with the counselor and the institution which he 
represents. In the light of the preceding discussion, it may be 
difficult to draw a sharp line between the beginning and the rest of 
the process. For example, one might ask. Did the process set 
itself into motion with the first thought or realization of the client 
that he wants help? Or was it initiated with the actual making of 
the first appointment? In other words, do the predisposing factors 
that prompt one to make an appointment, i.e., the need for spe- 
cific information, the doubts and anxieties, become a part of the 
counseling process? 

It has already been suggested that the dynamics of helpfulness 
are pivoted around the interpersonal relationship between the 
counselor and the client. Since no such relationship can be estab- 
lished prior to the client’s keeping his initial appointment, the 
struggles that precede the first interview cannot be considered as 
part of the process. The process then must begin with the first 
actual contact between the client and the counselor. However, 
between the desire for help and actual help lies the narrow area 
in which the client makes the appointment This may be replete 
with psychological significance, for it represents, from the client’s 
point of view, the first step toward movement. 

Sylvester holds that the helping process "begins with a person's 
81 
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Doming to an agency because be feels a need for something be- 
yond what he think s he can obtain solely through his own efforts” 
(246, p, 17). She furthermore feels that the relationship estab- 
lished between the worker and the client is not only a part of the 
process itself but “the medium for movement in that process " 

! 

TENUOUSNESS OF THE FIRST CONTACT 

It has been stated previously that many vocational agencies 
usually schedule the first appointment over the telephone. The 
incoming call may be handled by a clerical worker unless the 
applicant has questions, in which case the call may be switched 
over to a member of the professional staff. How the request for 
vocational assistance is structured, what the problem appears to 
be, and how the future client perceives the helping process and 
his place in it may be revealed in the brief telephone conversa- 
tion. Ideally one would expect that all telephone appointments be 
handled by the vocational counselor rather than his secretary. 
In practice this is not always feasible, for the counselor cannot be 
interrupted when he is interviewing or in conference. Since it is 
not always possible to return the call, it may be necessary to let 
the clerical worker handle “routine” appointments. Understaffed 
or one-man vocational agencies may be compelled to rely on this 
expedient. An intelligent and sensitive clerk can be trusted to dis- 
tinguish between a client who asks for an appointment in a 
straightforward, businesslike manner and one who apparently has 
many reservations about becoming “involved” with the agency. 
Such procedure represents a compromise between the more de- 
sirable situation in which a counselor is always available and that 
in which the worker is either too busy or out of the office much of 
the time. 

The significance of what transpires over the telephone is not so 
much of diagnostic value, but lies in the client's tentative ac- 
ceptance of the service. It is the client’s privilege to enter this 
new relationship with some questioning or even with marked 
trepidation. It is perfectly understandable that he should leave 
some doors open behind him in the event that the new experience 
proves to be more than he can handle. It is well for the counselor 
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to be attuned to the nuances of feelings that may be expressed 
over the telephone. Although this aspect of getting vocational help 
has been generally overlooked, it nevertheless deserves consider- 
ation. Over the telephone, as during the interview proper, clients 
allow themselves all the shades of feeling with which they ap- 
proach the counseling situation. Here again one may see com- 
plete rejection, passive tolerance, or a genuine interest in planning. 

DOES THE CLIENT MAKE THE APPOINTMENT HIMSELF? 

Ordinarily one might expect an adult to make the appointment 
himself. This, however, is not always the case. Wives, mothers, 
caseworkers, and physicians frequently make the original tele- 
phone contact. This expedient is usually indicative of the feelings 
the potential client may have about receiving vocational help. It 
may be reasoned that circumstances sometimes make it easier for 
someone else to telephone. This is rarely so. A person actively 
motivated by the prospects of vocational help will want to become 
engaged in every aspect of it as soon as possible. Considering all 
the misunderstandings and delays that may arise when someone 
else makes the appointment, the client, if actually ready for the 
experience, will not permit anyone else to usurp his part in this 
important venture. 

It follows, therefore, that, when the client relegates appoint- 
ment making to someone else, he has for whatever reason rejected 
becoming involved in the vocational guidance program. The more 
feeling lie has about not wanting help or the more anxious he is 
about the process itself, the more likely he is to let someone else 
make the appointment for him. This is his way of saying, *7 want 
no part of it." It may also mean, "I want it, but I am afraid of it." 
Whether the initial telephone call is made by the would-be client 
himself or by proxy is an indicator of the extent to which he is 
u tiling or able to identify himself with the locations} program. 

HOW DOES THE CLIENT FORMULATE THE REQUEST? 

The fact that the client calls up himself and makes the appoint- 
ment is no proof of his accepting wholeheartedly what is to fol- 
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low, although it may represent a step forward as compared with 
someone else taking the initiative for him. How he verbalizes his 
request for assistance is all-important. For example, he may say, 
“Miss X said I should call you.” Here he is obviously trying to con- 
vey the Idea that the request does not originate with him and that 
therefore he is not responsible for what will happen. He is keep- 
ing himself entirely out of the picture. He is merely a messenger 
delivering someone else’s request. Or be may say, “I want to make 
an appointment for an aptitude test.” In this instance the “I” is 
more prominent. He no longer places the entire responsibility on 
Miss X. However, he is still feeling his way along cautiously. He 
is not quite ready to become a part of the process. Significantly, he 
is not asking for assistance with his problems, only for aptitude 
tests. Essentially his attitude is noncommittal, though also ex- 
ploratory. Next on the hypothetical scale is the prospective client 
who in effect says, “I want to talk to you about my vocational 
plans.” Verbally, at least, he not only assumes full participation 
hut also reveals an understanding of why he is asking for an 
interview. 

One would be rash indeed to categorize a person by the way he 
words his request for an appointment. An individual who on the 
telephone appears to be capable of accepting his role in the voca- 
tional process may still not be able to go through with it in an 
actual face-to-face situation. However, to employ appointment 
making as one single criterion of the client’s readiness to share in 
the counseling process, one cannot help feeling that, psycho- 
logically, it makes a difference whether the client has someone 
else make the call for him, whether he places the entire onus on 
another person, or whether he can take it upon himself to ask for 
vocational assistance. 

If it is the counselor who speaks to the client in making the 
telephone appointment, he has the definite responsibility of at- 
tempting to help the latter decide whether he actually wants to 
avail himself of the service the agency is prepared to offer. The 
counselor may also have to handle some of the anxieties that ac- 
company the taking of vocational help. The case of Mr. L, a young 
attorney, illustrates some of the difficulties one may experience 
in making an appointment. The telephone conversation is re- 
produced practically verbatim: 
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Lj. I understand you give aptitude tests to help people 
with their vocational problems. Is that right? 

C t . Well, we try to assist people with their vocational and 
educational problems, and we do give tests when that 
seems to be necessary. 

Lj. How do I go about taking those tests? 

C 2 . You can make an appointment right now, and I shall 
be glad to talk to you about your vocational problem. 

Lj. It is not really a problem; it is just that I want to be sure 
that I am doing the right thing. 

C s . You would want us to verify your plans. 

L<, That’s right. 1 thought that by talking to someone I 
could make up my mind regarding certain plans. 

Gj. I shall be glad to talk to you about these plans, and pos- 
sibly we might be able to help you decide for yourself 
what you want to do. 

L s . { Afer a few seconds' pause) Excuse me, are there any 
fees for the service? I am not working now, but I can 
pay some money. 

C 8 . There are no fees whatsoever. We are a fled Feather 
Agency, supported by the Community Chest. 

L 8 . I am very glad to know that such services are available 
to the people of Buffalo. One more question, however— 
when I come up, do I ask for you or someone else? 

C„. That will depend on when you can come in. Either I or 
another vocational counselor nill see you. 

L 7 . Are the other counselors qualified to handle my case? 

Cj. You seem to be concerned that you will be misunder- 
stood. Although I am not certain who your counselor will 
be, I feel that our counselors are quite competent. 

L*. All this is confidential, I presume. 

C,. Definitely. 

L». What about your stenographic help? Do they ever dis- 
cuss the cases they type? 

C*. I can appreciate how you feel about coming to us for 
vocational help. You want to be certain that we can help 
you, and naturally you don’t want anyone else to know 
that you ore coming to see us. 

L 10 . That’s correct. You know how people talk. 
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C 10 . Yes, I do. As I said before, whatever takes place in the 
office is in strict confidence. 

L n . Do I know any of the counselors? 

C u . I don’t know. There is Mr. A, Mr. B, and myself. 

L n . (Pause) No, 1 don’t know them. 

Cu. Shall I give you an appointment? 

L„. Oh, yes. How about this coming Wednesday morning? 

It is unsound to speak of "typical” cases in vocational guidance, 
and yet conversations such as the one just cited are common in- 
deed. It is interesting to note how cautiously the client approaches 
the counselor. He wants to be quite certain that tests are admin- 
istered by the agency. In his second remark he is still careful to 
indicate that it is testing that he is interested in. In his third 
comment he apparently resents the word “problem.” Evidently he 
prefers to think of his vocational dilemma in rather vague terms. 
Significantly, in his fourth comment he abandons testing in favor 
of “talking to someone.” His fifth remark suggests that he is still 
uncertain about coming in and is searching for a valid reason that 
may keep him away. Simultaneously he does not want to reject 
the service (ambivalence). Mr. L says he can "pay some money." 
The sixth remark depersonalizes the experience, for he is now 
talking about the “people of Buffalo” as if he had nothing to do 
with the situation. (It would be a great deal more difficult to say, 
“I am glad that such services are available to me.”) Anxiety is 
revealed again when Mr. L asks whom to ask for. It becomes more 
pronounced when he questions the qualifications of the other 
counselors. He is now asking for reassurance and a guarantee 
(L7). The eighth question is still replete with anxiety and ambiva- 
lence. Mr. L is now concerned with the confidentiality of the 
records although he probably knows perfectly well that all in- 
formation is confidential. He is given reassurance, but lie pursues 
the same point in question La. In the tenth remark he is still test- 
ing the situation and asking for additional support The pause 
after the twelfth comment is significant. Mr. L has no more ques- 
tions to ask. The time has come to decide whether he will or will 
not make an appointment. The feeling tone in L u comes almost 
as a relief. He has decided what to do and is eager to start. 

The counselors part during the telephone conversation has 
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been to convey his recognition of the difficulties one may have 
about taking help and to give reassurance. Very briefly the 
counselor has suggested the nature of the service (C„ C 2 , C 4 ), 
recognized some of the feelings the client has about vocational 
assistance (C 7l C # ), and offered some reassurance regarding 
specific questions (C 5> C 7 , Ca, Ci 0 ). Such reassurance, although 
probably unhelpful in an actual counseling situation, has aided 
the client in his immediate anxiety, enabling him to continue with 
the telephone conversation. A less supportive attitude at this 
extremely tenuous stage of relationship may very easily miscarry. 
Since one cannot do actual intake over the telephone, the coun- 
selor must assist the client to overcome his initial fears in order 
that he may bring himself to the first face-to-face session. 

THE FIRST SESSION 

Much of what takes place during the first interview has been 
anticipated in the preceding pages, in order to convey some of the 
feelings that may be at work within the client even prior to his 
first contact with the agency. It is also hoped that the foregoing 
remarks pertaining to the first counseling session will in a sense 
set the stage for what is to follow. 

A brief recapitulation may be in order. It has been assumed that 
an adult client comes for vocational assistance because he is con- 
cerned over some aspect of his occupational status. The problem 
may be pressing and immediate, or it may deal with more general 
plans projected into the future. Whatever the case may be, in 
working with adults a vocational (or educational) problem is the 
sine qua non in vocational guidance. 

It has been pointed out that every meaningful psychological 
act is accompanied by conflicting feelings. Applying for voca- 
tional assistance is no exception. The ambivalence that accom- 
panies the client’s first impulse to come to the agency for voca- 
tional assistance stems from his basic fear of a change versus a 
desire to effect a change. This resistance to change usually remains, 
in varying degrees, throughout the counseling process. 

What happens during the first face-to-face contact? By neces- 
sity one has to be very general, for no two individuals will react 
in an identical manner to the first interview. Either the counselor 
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or the client may open the discussion. There need not be any rigid 
rules about this. As the client begins to talk, he usually states why 
he came and what he expects from the service. How he perceives 
himself in the vocational process, how he thinks he can be helped, 
and what he hopes the counselor can accomplish are important. 
It is possible that he conceives of vocational guidance as a strictly 
diagnostic procedure, or he may impute to it activities that ordi- 
narily would belong to family casework or psychiatry. 

The counselor, recognizing the difficulties that a client may ex- 
perience in bringing his problems to the agency, helps the latter 
mobilize his inner strength by identifying himself with the client s 
feelings. But such an identification is by no means total. As previ- 
ously mentioned, the counselor does not strive to create a com- 
pletely permissive atmosphere. Although he tries to understand 
the feelings and undertones expressed by the client, he also sets 
up differences. That is, he reserves the right to differ from the 
client, to disagree with him, or not to grant certain wishes. 

The distinction between what the client may want and what the 
counselor can grant need not be a mere theoretical abstraction. 
The issue in which such a conflict centers may be very meaningful 
to the client. He may insist that the counselor go along with his 
request and become hostile or actually abusive if the counselor 
refuses to submit to his demands. The fact that the client may 
raise his voice or pound on the table is no reflection on the pro- 
fessional tone of the interview. It simply indicates that the client 
is really struggling with his own conflicts and the limitations im- 
posed by the counselor on a subjectively meaningful issue. The 
client may be testing himself and the counselor to determine how 
much he can "get away with." Or he may be angry because he has 
discovered that, although the counselor is sympathetic and under- 
standing, he refuses to be used as a crutch. The client may also 
be projecting his negative feelings on the counselor by making 
him the archvillain in the present situation. 

Recently a client became quite voluble because the counselor 
would not call up the client’s employer and ask him for a raise. 
The counselor was understanding and sympathetic with the 
client’s desire for an increase in salary, but he refused to negotiate 
for the client, feeling that he was too fearful and dependent in his 
relationship with people. It would have been much easier for the 
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counselor to talk to the employer, but such a course of action 
would deprive the client of the valuable experience of using him- 
self constructively. The client revealed considerable strength in 
opposing the counselor— perhaps he could mobilize part of that 
strength in trying to have his salary raised. 

A complete acceptance of the client for what he is is almost 
fatalistic in its philosophy, for implicit in such acceptance is a 
denial of his will to change. When the counselor assumes the re- 
sponsibility for assisting the client with his vocational problems, 
he takes for granted that the client wants to do something about 
his occupational predicament, although he may need help to 
bring about certain changes. The counselors role then becomes 
not only that of a sympathetic listener but one in which the 
counselor participates dynamically in effecting a transformation. 
Sometimes a fuller employment of self can be elicited from the 
client through identification with his needs; sometimes differenti- 
ation from the client is more effective in stimulating his latent 
potentialities for growth. The case of Miss J illustrates this point: 

Miss J is a laboratory technician who through circum- 
stances found herself stranded in the city. The family 
agency agreed to help her financially until she found em- 
ployment. Although in the course of a month the employment 
counselor referred her to several places where vacancies ex- 
isted, Miss J was not hired. As the counselor worked with her 
around her inability to find work, he learned that Miss ) was 
evidently a fearful and dependent individual, incapable of 
utilizing her training. If someone had approached her and 
offered her a job, she would have accepted it. But following 
up leads and then being refused was more than the client 
could cope with. It soon became evident that Miss J was to- 
tally dependent on the counselor, not only for employment, 
but also for emotional support At that time Miss ] was 
described as a "weak, clinging person.” 

In order to help Miss J to muster her strength, the tactics 
had to be changed. A time limit was set during which she 
was to find employment or lose her eligibility for financial 
assistance. Miss J fought this move. As the time of separa- 
tion grew nearer, she became progressively more hostile 
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toward the agency. She used insulting language and charged 
the counselor with every conceivable sin. The counselor 
nevertheless held firm. He tried to help Miss J realize that 
she could not expect to be supported indefinitely and that 
the decision made by the agency was not punitive but merely 
a part of reality which made further financial help impossible. 
“The weak and clinging person” became transformed into an 
aggressive and articulate individual. She loudly denounced 
the agency, saying that she would never return for any kind 
of assistance. 

Miss J did not keep her last appointment. The following 
day we received a call from a hospital. The pathologist in 
charge of the laboratory was about to hire Miss J. She had 
applied unassisted for a job and apparently had made a good 
impression. Miss J had given the counselors name as a 
reference. 

There can be little question that it was not easy for Miss J 
to use herself constructively. On the other hand, continued pas- 
sive acceptance would probably merely have fostered further 
dependence and would not have helped Miss J make a fuller 
use of her potential strength. The counselor utilized time as 
a dynamic in bringing out Miss jfs true abilities, which she 
could not organize in a less definitive situation. Although Miss J 
severed her relationship with the agency in anger, she has also 
learned to get along without the agency’s support The coun- 
selor has helped Miss J to become independent, although such 
independence was won at a considerable cost 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that a vocational guidance 
agency cannot rely on testimonials from satisfied "customers.” 
Taking help is usually a difficult and emotionally painful experi- 
ence. Not all clients leave the agency with a feeling of glowing 
satisfaction, ready to recommend the service to their friends. They 
may have been helped with their vocational difficulties, but, be- 
cause of the frequently painful nature of the helping process, they 
may have terminated their contacts somewhat prematurely. Hav- 
ing to decide for themselves, having to face reality, unpleasant as 
it may be, and finally having to choose a course of action contrary 
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to one's actual desires is not a pleasant experience. This is not 
to imply that die counselor forces the client into anything against 
his own wishes. The client himself always decides what he is 
going to do, but his decision is not always to his liking. Frequently 
he has to compromise or abandon some of his cherished ambi- 
tions because reality dictates otherwise. Even after the counseling 
experience the client may still feel fearful of making a change, 
afraid of the future, and ambivalent about his plans. 

Ambivalence, however, is not the sole force that hampers the 
capacity of the client to benefit from the vocational guidance 
process; inability to assume responsibility for his action and plans, 
lack of self-confidence coupled with a need for continued reas- 
surance, and failure to accept the vocational focus as against total 
personality treatment are some of the other components that 
militate against his profiting from the counseling experience. The 
foregoing discussion has also attempted to convey some of the 
subtler nuances of feeling that go with efforts to secure vocational 
help. We have seen how the client vacillates, how he tends to 
narrow the service to its mere psychometric aspects or to expand 
it to embrace the total personality, and how ho tries to externalize 
die whole problem by holding someone else responsible for what- 
ever he does about getting help. It is against this background of 
conflicting feelings that the client finally comes to the vocational 
agency. 

The most significant aspect of the first interview is the fact that 
it represents a meeting between two human beings. This point 
cannot be overemphasized, for whatever follows in the course 
of the counseling process will be contingent on the land of rela- 
tionship that emerges between the counselor and the client. The 
first interview, of necessity, must begin with a face-to-face en- 
counter. Whatever the client says or does during this session is 
always in relation to the counselor, who for that hour becomes the 
pivot around which the feelings, complaints, and hopes of the 
client turn. The client never behaves in a vacuum, as if the coun- 
selor were not in the room. If he did so behave, he would not 
utter a word unless he were in the habit of talking to himself. It 
is precisely because the counselor is very much a part of the 
process that the client reacts to him as to a human being and as 
to a professional. 
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How the dient uses the initial contact is an individual matter. 
He may perceive in the counselor an antagonist and start out 
with an attack. He is just as likely to see the counselor as a judge, 
a father-confessor, or a witch doctor or to impute to him any role 
that fulfills his needs at the moment. How the counselor reacts to 
the client’s behavior and feelings will in turn set off the emotional 
interplay which is the core of the professional relationship. I say 
professional relationship because the counselor’s role in this inter- 
course is not indiscriminate and random, as it might be when two 
people meet on a train. The counselor, by virtue of being on the 
staff of an agency, has definite responsibilities toward the client. 
He has also specific functions which he may exercise and which 
are determined by the over-all structure of the agency and his 
place in it. Because of his training he is in possession of certain 
skills, knowledge, and ethical principles which distinguish him 
from a well-meaning amateur. In the course of the interview, the 
counselor will allow his professional self to react to the feelings 
expressed by the client in a way which will promote a freer flow 
of expression and a better understanding between the two. This, 
however, is not a “technique” or a professional trick calculated 
to promote spontaneity in the client. The positive relationship that 
ensues stems from the fact that the counselor is genuinely inter- 
ested in helping the client to make the most of his visit. A coun- 
selor who, because of his personal needs, is judgmental or hostile 
toward the client or blocks the latter’s right to feel about things 
as he does is not fulfilling his professional obligations (45a). 

The rationale of this book is predicated on the uniqueness of the 
dynamic relationship that is established between the client and 
the counselor. Perhaps for the first time in his life the client meets 
a person, who although warm and sympathetic, does not attempt 
to take the problem away by trying to solve it for him. A new 
climate is created wherein the client can develop his ego strength 
by grappling with his problems as they arise. The counselor, dur- 
ing this struggle, is very much a part of the newly created reality. 
The client can use the counselor to test out his own strengths as 
well as his weaknesses. Because limits are set up as to what he can 
expect from the agency, the client learns to make use of what is, 
instead of losing himself in the search for what he would like. The 
new relationship is indeed very painful at times. The client must 
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individual as related to Ins occupational choice, suitability for 
particular training, or qualifications for a definite job. Psycho- 
metric evidence, spatial visualization, finger dexterity, and hand- 
eye coordination were the criteria by which the individual s fit- 
ness for a certain plan or undertaking were estimated. In the 
course of time interest inventories and adjustment questionnaires 
were added to the “vocational battery.” Ultimately vocational 
counselors began to realize that the vocational process extends 
considerably beyond the informational or diagnostic range. Today 
an ever-increasing emphasis is placed on the total individual and 
on the helping aspects of the guidance process. Comprehensive 
guidance no longer consists in an analysis of aptitudes and their 
application to a particular endeavor; helping the client achieve 
his objectives has become the paramount concern of the voca- 
tional guidance worker. 

It happens frequently that, when a new profession embraces 
a new creed, it tends to become completely preoccupied with it, 
so much so that, in its eagerness to apply the new principles, it 
may discard some of the older but nevertheless worthwhile 
concepts. The emergence of a person in need of help from behind 
the screen of psychographs and quantitative data has been some- 
what of a revelation to many counselors. Quite understandably, 
in their new role as professional helpers they at times transgressed 
the conventional bounds of vocational guidance and became case- 
workers and psychotherapists. One often hears remarks such as 
"We deal with the whole individual” or "We are concerned with 
the total personality.” This reaction against faculty psychology and 
static compartmentalization of the individual may be a step for- 
ward when viewed scientifically. It may also have its undesirable 
features when viewed professionally. 

The significance of function as an aspect of a professional 
service has already been discussed. In our enthusiasm as helpers 
we at times overlook the necessity for a clearly structured and 
sharply focused relationship. Although the total personality is 
represented in every facet of human behavior, as vocational coun- 
selors we are concerned only with those areas which pertain to 
educational and occupational adjustment in the broader sense of 
the word. 

This sense of responsibility for our contributions as professional 
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workers leads us not only to a better understanding of our role 
but also to a more definitive application of our skills. For example, 
in situations where psychometric evidence is of value, the non- 
diagnostically oriented worker is likely to employ testing with 
considerable discretion. To use Goldman’s terms, he is more likely 
to resort to “precision testing,” than to “saturation testing” (241). 
The nondiagnostic counselor is also likely to adhere to the focus 
of vocational guidance and not allow himself to be used as an 
expert in another field. 

What constitutes the area of vocational guidance has to be 
defined rather arbitrarily. As I read the mail that comes to my 
office, I am at times astounded by the variety and breadth of 
subject matter that seems to fall under the heading of “guidance 
material” and is supposed to be handled professionally by school 
counselors. For example, Science Research Associates issues 
booklets, guides, and posters addressed to high school youth and 
school counselors that deal with such topics as Understanding 
Sex, How to Live with Parents, Looking Ahead to Marriage, You 
and Your Health, Where Are Your Manners?, Facts about Alcohol, 
and Facts about Narcotics. This by no means exhausts the fist of 
interesting titles published by that organization. Such a wide range 
of supplementary reading material may be justified if one regards 
the school counselor as a polymorphous expert prepared to assist 
the student in almost any area. The vocational counselor who is 
attuned to his own function and the occupational focus might 
find such an array of topics somewhat distracting. Thus once more 
it becomes imperative for the counselor to understand and to spell 
out what his precise role and responsibilities are in a particular 
setting. 

Lastly, he is going to use time as an important element in the 
relationship process. Therapeutically it is desirable for the client 
to learn the meaning of time (252). Vocational appointments not 
only are set at a definite hour but have a fixed duration as well. 
The counseling hour (or whatever unit of time is employed) 
belongs to the client. He is free to make whatever use he wants of 
it. He may waste it in discussing trivia, or he may use it construc- 
tively. He may come late for the appointment, in which case only 
the remaining time belongs to him. It is well to determine the 
number of counseling sessions in advance, for this too endows the 
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whole experience with a new definitiveness. Time thus becomes an 
active aspect of the guidance process and reality. It is also a 
limiting factor which is set jointly and at times at the beginning of 
the first interview by the client and the counselor and which 
cannot be disregarded or manipulated to meet the counselor s or 
the client’s momentary needs; to treat it so would, in the words 
of Aptekar, “make the helping situation a make-believe world 
(28, p. 199). 

The concept of limits is not new. We live in a regulated society 
which permits us to do some things and forbids us to do Others. 
But the control is not always total; thus we may drive a car at 40 
miles an hour but not at 70. Under certain conditions the speed 
must be reduced to 20. A child may enter the first grade at the 
age of six but not of four. As we pause to think, we realize that 
we are surrounded by various restrictions, or limits. 

The vocational counseling situation, if it is to have any mean- 
ing, must also be regulated by certain limits. The agency wih 
usually set limits as to the type of assistance it is qualified to ren- 
der (function), the kind of people eligible for assistance (intake 
policy), and in some cases the number of interviews and their 
duration. When the client meets the counselor during the intake 
interview, he is likely to derive a great deal of satisfaction from 
the fact that he is encountering, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, a clearly structured reality. The atmosphere is friendly and 
positive and yet not so completely permissive as to become be- 
wildering. This may give the client considerable security, for he 
soon learns what he can expect from the counselor, as well as 
what aie his own contributions and share in the relationship. 

But limits are not always easy to accept Although they may 
contribute to the positive experience, they may also be perceived 
as a challenge. At times the client as a means of asserting himself 
will attempt to reject the limits set by the counselor. He may also 
use the limits in a symbolically destructive way, by coming late 
for the appointment, by not appearing at all, or by actively fight- 
ing the existing structure. In the latter instance he may be test- 
ing his own strength against that of the counselor. Irrespective 
of how the client uses the limits, they provide him with something 
tangible that offers opportunities for identification and differenti- 
ation. Fees, time, and other aspects of the agency’s structure can 
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be used therapeutically in helping the client accept the restric- 
tions of reality and discover that he can still survive. Some case- 
workers (34) feel that "clients thus derive the greatest help in 
the casework situation from becoming aware that there are limits 
to the service being offered.'* 

THE SHORT-TERM CONTACT 

What is a short-term contact? This term has been used in 
social work to designate a brief and usually specific service. 
Wilson (271) views it primarily as a concrete form of assistance 
on some particular issue that enables the worker and the client 
to establish contact. Such assistance usually does not concern itself 
with problems that have no direct bearing on the immediate situ- 
ation. In a research study conducted by the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America the short-term contact was defined in terms 
of the number of visits rather than type of service (97). It mat- 
tered little whether the client was “participation-slanted” or 
"service-slanted.” In each instance the worker began at the point 
at which the client was, even if the initial request for help was 
not entirely “appropriate.” 

The short-term contact is a relatively recent feature of the 
helping process. In medical psychotherapy and social casework 
it is not uncommon to carry a case for two or three years, with 
the client making one or more visits a week. In the past several 
years, however, it has become apparent that prolonged treatment 
is not always necessary and at times actually retards the client’s 
progress. It was perhaps under the pressure of necessity that 
psychiatrists and caseworkers began to cast about for a less time- 
consuming and expensive procedure. By reducing the amount of 
time allotted for each client, more people can avail themselves 
of the therapeutic services and at a smaller per capita cost. 

Expedience alone, although important, is by no means the 
sole justification for the short-term contact. The basis for the 
shorter program is the fact that not all patients (or clients) need 
prolonged treatment or can benefit from it. Some individuals 
possess sufficient ego strength to make use of a large number of 
therapeutic sessions. Others, although theoretically In need of 
numerous helping contacts, are not ready, or cannot for whatever 
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reason allow themselves, to become involved in a prolonged re- 
lationship. At the outset they may want help with a specific prob- 
lem and not with the total personality. 

Experience demonstrates that a client will move only in the 
areas in which he himself desires help, and not necessarily in 
those designated by the counselor. Thus far nothing has been 
said about the intensity, or depth, of treatment. The reason for 
this is that there does not exist a one-to-one relationship between 
the frequency of contacts and the intensity of the process. Short- 
term treatment, although brief in terms of total time, may be 
both meaningful and “deep." Frequent visits, on the other hand, 
especially if under some form of duress, may be therapeutically 
unproductive and superficial. It therefore follows that it is neither 
the frequency of interviews nor the duration of the entire process 
that determines its therapeutic or helping value. The short-term 
contact is not a poor man’s substitute for a lengthy and exhaustive 
program. It possesses unique merit of its own and may be appli- 
cable to situations wherein more inclusive and prolonged treat- 
ment may fail. 

Short-term contacts lend themselves particularly well to prob- 
lems that can be assisted through occupational arid educational 
information, referrals, psychometric diagnosis, and brief counsel- 
ing. For that matter the largest portion of vocational guidance is 
carried on through the medium of the short-term contact, even 
if vocational workers themselves have not as yet incorporated that 
term in their thinking. 

The vocational guidance process, unlike psychotherapy or case- 
work treatment, is by necessity almost always limited to a few 
sessions. The number of contacts is frequently determined by the 
institution that is conducting the program. Thus in the school 
system the student may be seen only once, whereas the VA 
Advisement Office or private agencies may offer four or five ses- 
sions divided between counseling and testing. It is not uncommon 
for the vocational agency to allocate its contacts in the following 
manner: the initial interview, two or three visits devoted to sundry 
testing, and the final (counseling) interview. It is unusual, in- 
deed, in a vocational agency for the client to return more than 
five times. In support of this the frequencies of the number of 
visits made by vocational guidance clients in on e agency have 
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been tabulated. A random sampling of 100 adults { twenty years 
and over ) revealed the following distribution, which is presented 
for illustrative purposes; 


NUMBER OF VISITS 
1 

3 

4 

s 


NUMBER OF CLIENTS 

16 

14 

42 

20 

8 

Too 


The average number of visits per adult client was 2.90, which 
would still keep the number well within the commonly accepted 
bounds of “short-term contact." Although he made no attempt to 
analyze the reasons why the contacts were terminated at a par- 
ticular point, Thomas (236) lists six causes that play a part in 
the termination of a social service: (a) client unwilling to con- 
tinue; ( b ) client did not follow through despite plan to do so; 
{c) modification unlikely; (d) service not available in community; 
(c) referred elsewhere; (/) service completed. These reasons 
arc equally applicable to vocational guidance. Additional factors 
in voluntary discontinuance of counseling contacts arc discussed 
by Kirk and Headley (157). 

Whereas other helping disciplines may be confronted with 
making a choice between prolonged and brief treatment, swell 
a choice does not usually present itself to the field of guidance. 
The vocational counselor is operating within the framework of 
the short-term contact, and it is up to him to make that experience 
both meaningful and lasting to the client. 

Occasionally exceptions arise when the adult client may require 
more than the average amount of counseling to help him resolve 
his occupational conflicts. Such situations may be encountered 
when the clients tentative plans and aspirations are greatly at 
variance with his potentialities or the existing opportunities for 
carrying out his ideas or are out of keeping with reality In gen- 
eral. Prolonged counseling may ah© occur in working with the 
physically handicapped, especially when the client finds it almost 
impossible to accept his limitations. Most adults, however, do not 
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seem to feel the necessity for prolonging their vocational guid- 
ance contacts for excessively long periods of time. Three or four 
sessions generally suffice to help them focus on the specific vo- 
cational problem, to integrate the objective findings about them- 
selves with the acquired information, and finally to arrive at some 
tentative solution of the problem under consideration. 

Vocational counseling programs that do not specify the num- 
ber of contacts in advance seem to bear out the contention that 
adult clients, even if offered an opportunity to return for further 
counseling and testing as many times as they wish, do not as a 
rule persist in their visits indefinitely. The dynamics underlying 
this phenomenon are not perfectly clear. It is possible that some 
clients after three or four counseling sessions become discouraged 
because there does not appear to be a ready solution to their oc- 
cupational problem. It is equally probable that the short-term 
contact provides many clients with sufficient information about 
themselves and the vocational plan in question to enable them to 
proceed unassisted. There have been instances where a client has 
been seen by the vocational guidance counselor fifteen to twenty 
times during the year, but significantly, in all cases without ex- 
ception, the focus lay outside the occupational area. These clients 
were using vocational guidance merely as a pretext for personal 
counseling, because they were unable to bring themselves to 
visit a psychiatrist. 

As already indicated, much ambiguity may exist in the mind of 
the client as to the actual nature of vocational guidance. Some 
seek it because they see in it an attenuated psychiatric program; 
others stay away from it for the very same reason. The vocational 
counselor can dispel a great deal of unfounded anxiety or miscon- 
ception by helping the client focus on the occupational aspects 
of his problem. Thus the client need not fear that he will be ex- 
pected to talk about areas in which he is not ready to be helped, 
nor will he expect to get the kind of assistance the agency is not 
set up to offer. 

The concept of the occupational focus lends itself particularly 
well to a clearly structured, brief helping process. Setting up time 
limits at the outset is another way of making a fuller use of the 
short-term contact. Knowing in advance how many meetings 
wiU take place helps the client to make the most use of the time 
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allocated to him. Time limits established in advance have a 
therapeutic value in that they promote a more active participation 
on the part of the client. He can no longer sit back passively, say- 
ing to himself, “If I don’t get there today, I’ll get there tomorrow.” 
It is true that time limits set in advance may engender some 
anxiety, but such anxiety can be used constructively by the com- 
petent counselor. 

The short-term contact may also help the counselor decide how 
much time should be devoted to psychometric testing, to the giv- 
ing of occupational information, etc. Different individuals re- 
quire different programs that emphasize their particular needs. 
Some may require much counseling and no testing; others may 
benefit most from a series of sessions devoted to both counseling 
and testing; still others may want nothing more than occupational 
information. The counselor is often called upon to decide which 
aspect of guidance should be stressed. He does this, not arbi- 
trarily, by fiat, but by working with the client’s feelings and by 
helping the latter accept the real problem as his own. It is not 
uncommon for a client to request that he be given tests, only 
to have him say at the closing of the first session that really he 
never had too much confidence in the tests anyway. 

In some ways the short-term contact may be more trying for 
both the counselor and the client than the kind that can go on for 
an indefinite period of time. The relationship, if it is to be mean- 
ingful, must be intense, and yet there are only a few sessions 
during which it can be cultivated. By restricting the matter under 
consideration to vocational planning, much anxiety that might 
otherwise be aroused is fenced off. This enables the client to move 
more rapidly in the direction of his own choosing. The brief time 
limit set becomes integrated into the process itself. One of the 
values of short-term counseling is the fact that it is brief. 



chapter 5 Some Specific Dynamics 
in Vocational Counseling 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AN AUTHORITATIVE SITUATION 
In discussing referrals it was emphasized how important it is 
for the client to perceive the referral not as a rejection, not as a 
punitive measure, hut as something constructive and helpful. It 
was stressed furthermore that it is extremely desirable for the 
client himself to express the wish to do so me tiling about his 
problems and to consider the referral as a step in that direction. 

In practice, however, not all professional workers who make 
referrals understand completely the functions of a vocational 
guidance service, nor do all clients, thus referred, really want to 
take advantage of the opportunity. Some clients, when they do 
arrive, maintain a cautious and exploratory attitude. Others arc 
more outspoken in placing the responsibility for coming on the 
person who made the referral. Still others are openly hostile to 
the entire venture. These altitudinal gradations can be found 
among all clients and need not always be indicative of the skills 
of the worker who made tire referral. 

Situations arise, however, in which the client is compelled to 
"receive” vocational guidance irrespective of his personal wishes. 
Under certain circumstances vocational guidance is a prerequisite 
to another objective. For example, VA requires that disabled 
veterans go through testing and “advisement” before their plans 
can be officially approved. Some prison classification boards re- 
quire the psychologist's statement of his findings before die in- 
mate can be assigned to a job. Some private social agencies that 
102 
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offer financial assistance ask for a vocational counselor s evalua- 
tion of the soundness of a person’s plan prior to granting that 
person's request for aid. Can one, under these circumstances, 
speak of die will to make a change, of movement, or of a positive 
client-counselor relationship? 

These questions cannot be answered categorically with a simple 
yes or no. A philosophy of guidance predicated on the concept of 
self-help in a vital occupational problem appears to be challenged 
seriously in situations in which the client rejects help and wants 
to have the experience done and over with as quickly as possible. 

Experience in psychotherapy indicates, nevertheless, that peo- 
ple can be helped even if they themselves have not asked for 
help in the first place. This phenomenon becomes understandable 
if one considers that neither the acceptance nor the rejection of 
the therapeutic experience is ever total. We have already dwelt 
at some length on the factors that hinder the client from taking 
help even if he actually wants it. Now it may be in order to ex- 
amine some of the forces that prompt him to accept help even if 
the request for assistance did not originate with him. 

Let us consider two hypothetical situations; (a) that in which 
the client comes to the agency with the idea that all he wants is 
to take some vocational tests; (b) that in which the client comes 
for vocational assistance in order to establish his eligibility for a 
business loan, which is administered by a social agency. 

In the first instance the client may have a fairly definite idea 
that taking a few “aptitude” tests will help him to decide whether 
or not he should follow a particular plan or what he is "best suited 
for.” He has not as yet, by himself, examined the implications of 
his plan, the conflicting feelings he may have about his choice, or 
his own strength and ability to carry on. Furthermore, he may 
regard the counselor merely as a vocational expert, qualified to 
advise on the steps to be taken. 

It may require several interviews to help the client come to the 
realization that occupational planning consists in more than test- 
ing. It may take even more time for the client to assume responsi- 
bility for his actions and to stop regarding the counselor as an 
advice giver. But as a result of a successful experience in coun- 
seling, although the client came with a specific request for testing 
or advice, he leaves the agency with a better understanding of his 
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problem and, it is to be hoped, with a greater ability to handle it. 
This is not analogous to the sales technique whereby a customer 
intent on buying a pair of socks leaves the store laden with a suit, 
hat, overcoat, and shoes. What actually has happened is that the 
counselor has helped the client see the nature of his vocational 
problem and has placed the agency’s resources before him. It is 
evident that vocational assistance does not stop with vocational 
diagnosis. The second hypothetical case is based on the assump- 
tion that the client wants no help hut comes to the vocational 
agency in order to meet certain requirements imposed upon him. 
The two cases are similar in that neither client has conceived of 
vocational guidance as a helping process. The first individual has 
focused exclusively on testing; the second person has rejected 
even that limited aspect of the program. 

The skilled counselor may be able to help the second client 
realize that the other agency’s request that he consult with a 
vocational counselor is not unreasonable. In so doing the coun- 
selor may have to identify himself with the negative feelings the 
client may harbor toward the agency that made the referral. Even 
in an authoritarian setting the client has frequently the choice be- 
tween doing something about his occupational predicament or 
withdrawing from the vocational counseling situation. The coun- 
selor may have to be particularly careful to identify himself with 
the way the client feels about the referral rather than with the 
agency which made it. It is possible that the client has worked out 
some business plan which he thinks is sound. He may actually feel 
that all he needs is the money to finance it. He believes he can 
take care of the rest. This is analogous to the first situation, in 
which the client thinks that all he wants is a test or two. It is 
entirely possible that the first client needs nothing but psycho- 
metric verification; it is equally probable that the second client 
requires nothing but the cash. But neither the client nor the 
counselor can know in advance the value of any plan. The client 
has to be given an opportunity to reexamine his request in order 
to make a definite decision. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that vocational planning is 
possible in an authoritative relationship and need not he contra- 
dictory to a philosophy of self-help. There are, of course, indi- 
viduals who regard the counselor and the agency with so much 
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preconceived hostility that it is practically impossible to establish 
any kind of positive relationship. Many such persons, although 
possibly in need of vocational help, are too disturbed to plan 
constructively or to take advantage of professional assistance even 
if it is offered to them. Such individuals may also evince many 
other pressing problems outside the vocational realm where, too, 
their inner tensions seem to have an inhibitory effect on their 
desire to bring about a change. When circumstances demand it, 
they may go through the motions of being helped by complying 
with the formal requirements imposed on them by the authori- 
tarian situation but still remain psychologically untouched. Fortu- 
nately, relatively few people are quite so complete in their 
rejection of helping services. In these rare cases, one is probably 
justified in suspecting rather serious personality disturbance. 

REASSURANCE 

Reassurance as a means of assuaging anxiety plays a definite 
part in the counseling interview, provided its role is clearly under- 
stood. There exist numerous situations where anxiety stems from 
the clients lack of information or misconception about some 
important matter. A simple statement of fact may be both helpful 
and reassuring. 

For example, an ambitious young businessman spends an un- 
comfortable week wondering whether a business loan for which 
he has applied has been granted; a college man becomes anxious 
pending the outcome of his examinations; an applicant for a job 
is in a state of nervous agitation awaiting the employers confirma- 
tion that he has been hired. Sometimes the counselor is in a posi- 
tion to impart the much-wanted information to the client and thus 
relieve him of many doubts. Such reassurance or confirmation is 
not only in place but actually desirable. 

However, the need for reassurance does not always arise out of 
relatively simple situations that can be handled by imparting the 
required information or by providing the client with some specific 
set of factual data. Quite the contrary, the support and reassurance 
sought are usually an expression of an emotional conflict of con- 
siderable duration and intensity. Like the other phases of the 
helping situation, the need for reassurance will probably be struc- 
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lured in an intellectualized manner, with the emphasis on a nar- 
row and rather inconsequential detail. The client is usually too 
fearful to express openly the deep inner significance of his prob- 
lem, the full implications of which might be quite ^unaccept- 
able to him. He would much rather have the “expert tell him 
what is the matter with him or what specific action he is to take. 
A person in distress at times welcomes being told that things are 
not as bad as they appear or that there is a happy ending to every 
story. 

But like every other psychological phenomenon, reassurance 
does not possess a uniform meaning to all people. A need to be 
reassured usually stems from an inner anxiety which has not been 
dealt with by the worker. It occurs frequently toward the ending 
phase of the relationship, when the client experiences new fears 
because of the approaching termination of the helping contacts. 
Although some progress may have been made, the client has by 
no means relinquished all his fears and doubts. He may have 
merely held them in abeyance pending the outcome of the inter- 
views or the psychometric program. 

As the date for termination draws closer, the client may be 
afraid at the prospect of carrying on alone. At this point he may 
ask for reassurance once more by trying to place all the responsi- 
bility for his occupational choice on the counselor. In his attempt 
to prolong the counseling relationship, he may say, "You really 
didn’t tell me anything I did not already know” or "So you think 
I ought to quit my present job.” In a sense he is momentarily re- 
gressing to the level where he was at the beginning of the first 
interview. Without quite realixing it, he hopes that, by mini- 
mizing the value of the guidance process, he will not only induce 
the counselor to continue to offer help but actually compel him 
to make definitive statements of a diagnostic, advisory, or reas- 
suring nature. It may require considerable self-discipline on the 
part of the counselor to bring the ending phase of the counseling 
sessions to an end in a manner acceptable to the client. We have 
seen that during the early stages of the counseling process it is im- 
perative that the client take the initiative for seeking help despite 
the resistant and negative feelings that usually accompany help 
taking. During the ending phase the client, once more, has to take 
an active part in the counseling process, only now he should direct 
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his efforts toward ending the relationship. Considerable ambiva- 
lence may be aroused, for ending a meaningful contact may be as 
difficult as initiating it It should be recalled that it was the client 
who originally consulted the counselor because he felt he needed 
assistance in the vocational area. Now it is again the client who 
wishes to terminate tire contact because he believes he can con- 
tinue to function unassisted. In either instance it is the counselor's 
responsibility to help the client to become engaged in the relation- 
ship process and to become disengaged from it. 

Movement in counseling does not proceed in a straight line. 
Much more often it can be an uneven, sporadic development 
characterized by sudden insight and as sudden regression. To use 
the well-known plirase, the client sometimes has to get worse in 
order to get better. An attitude which implicitly calls for reassur- 
ance can therefore be considered as part of the struggle the client 
is experiencing with himself and the counselor. No amount of re- 
assurance on die part of the counselor will be effective; if anything, 
a forcibly expressed reassurance may have a blocking effect on 
the client and actually hamper his expression of feelings. 

What is the client actually saying when he asks, “Is my boy 
normal?” “Am I college material?” “What would you suggest I 
do now?” Does he really believe for a moment that a reply to his 
question will free him miraculously of his cares, or is it rather 
his way of grappling with a problem which is beyond his present 
strength? It is essential that the counselor recognize the feeling 
tone of the question rather than its literal meaning. It requires 
considerable self-discipline on the part of the counselor not to be 
swayed by the impulse to help the client by taking his problem 
away from him. By telling the client not to worry, the counselor 
in so many words suggests that the problem is not worth worrying 
about or is not there, thus completely disregarding its meaning to 
the client. It is at this point that it would be extremely helpful if 
the counselor realized that the question raised by the client, al- 
though direct and specific in nature, is but an intellectualized 
abstraction of the real problem that disturbs him. A verbally ex- 
pressed question cannot be equated with the anxiety it represents. 
This is one of the reasons why handling emotional problems in- 
tellectually is so ineffective. Demonstrating logically the irration- 
ality of a phobia or a compulsion is of no therapeutic value; by 
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the same token, reassuring the client that his problem is not real 

denies him the right to seek assistance with it. 

WINNING CONFIDENCE 

In the literature on vocational guidance one often encounters 
the admonition that before attempting to counsel it is necessary 
to win the confidence of the client. Presumably, once confidence 
is won, the client will express himself more freely, state the nature 
of his conflict with less hesitation, and become more amenable 
to the counselors suggestions. This theory is methodologically 
related to the question of rapport and reassurance, for winning 
confidence is essentially a device intended to allay anxiety within 
the client. Like reassurance it is likely to fail in its objective and 
may actually block, rather than promote, expression. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that rapport or confi- 
dence in the counselor is unnecessary or harmful in a working 
relationship. Quite the contrary, a warm understanding and trust 
in the counselor s genuine desire to help are the cornerstones for 
a personal and yet professional relationship. However, establish- 
ing a rapport and winning confidence become stumbling blocks 
when they are treated as an end in themselves. A counselor who 
is free from preconceived ideas about the client or what is good for 
him need not feel guilty about his own attitudes. Similarly, a 
counselor who sincerely believes in the client’s capacity for self- 
help and respects the latter’s right to have negative feelings about 
the vocational process does not have to resort to artificial devices 
calculated to lull the client into a state of false security (69a). 

Distrust, like any other feeling or attitude expressed by the 
client, has to be met and handled as a part of the reality of the 
counseling situation. The counselor cannot very well say to the 
client in so many words, “I want you to trust me” or "Don’t be 
afraid to tell me; what we say here is strictly confidential.” The 
counselor must recognize that the client may be unwilling or 
unable to share with him certain facts about himself or his past. 
If this be so, the counselor should indicate to the client that it is his 
■right \t> cran&de in ban ax to withhold as much as he desires. Such 
an attitude is likely to reduce the guilt the client may experience 
from holding back information he is not ready to give. Instead 
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of urging the client, “Tell me all about it,” the counselor may 
say to the client in effect, “You may tell me whatever you wish 
about yourself. You need not tell me things you are not ready to 
disclose.” 

Such an attitude is in sharp contrast with that by which the 
counselor malces a studied effort to create a psychological setting 
which will impel the client to say more than he is ready to. The 
inexperienced counselor may subtly cajole, threaten, or bribe the 
client into sharing with him matters he would rather not discuss. 
The interview then becomes counselor-directed, with the client 
talcing little responsibility for what is taldng place. As a matter of 
fact, once the client begins to feel that he is being manipulated 
into divulging facts he docs not wish to disclose, he may react to 
the counselor by withdrawal. 

Lack of trust in the vocational worker, the agency, or the voca- 
tional process itself must be viewed as a part of the working real- 
ity. Such a lack of faith cannot be disregarded by the counselor. 
Quite the contrary, it must be met and handled like any other 
attitude or feeling expressed by the client. 

Taking help is difficult. It may be particularly unpleasant for 
a fundamentally insecure and anxious individual. We have al- 
ready spoken of the conflicting forces that prompt a person to seek 
assistance and to reject it at the same time. During the first inter- 
view the client may prove to he demanding and aggressive, or 
he may be completely submissive, maintaining the “you know 
best” attitude. It may be easy to ‘establish a rapport” with an 
articulate dynamic individual. It may be equally easy to “win the 
confidence” of a dependent, trusting client whose very passivity 
stems from his fear of becoming personally involved m the coun- 
seling relationship. 

Verbal fluency and poise on the part of the client, although 
suggestive of a “good rapport,” may be devoid of feelings or inner 
meaning. They may be but a protective device against the poten- 
tially threatening counseling process. The moment the suave or 
purely intellectual attitude is pierced, the client may become 
defensive and hostile. The good rapport may be gone, but the 
client may be beginning to take hold of the real situation. 

It may be a great deal more pleasant for both the counselor and 
the client to conduct the interview on a “gentlemanly” level. 
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where the problems are discussed in an impersonal and almost 
scholarly manner. But such counseling is also singularly ineffec- 
tive. The rapport may be excellent, the confidence may be com- 
pletely won, and yet the client is merely participating in an in- 
teresting and warm chat. It is almost axiomatic that whenever 
the interview becomes too congenial, the counselor is not hitting 
the mark.” Real helpfulness cannot be achieved without some dis- 
comfort, resistance, or even pain. The more meaningful the voca- 
tional process, the less pleasant it is likely to be. 

In a counseling situation, the worker does not attempt to “put 
over” anything on the client. If the client is fearful, the counselor 
recognizes the dynamics underlying such fears; if the client re- 
sists change, the counselor expresses his understanding that leav- 
ing the old for the new is often difficult and painful. In short, he 
does not minimize the validity of the client’s feelings but tries to 
work with them. The counselor deals with what is, be it lack of 
trust, unacceptance of self, unrealistic occupational aspirations, or 
profound feelings of inadequacy. This is the reality for both the 
client and the counselor that has to be faced and dealt with. 
Winning confidence as a technique has no place in a genuinely 
straightforward relationship, in which both worker and client 
try to work on a disturbing problem. The client will indeed develop 
confidence in himself and the counselor once he becomes a part of 
the helping process. Lack of trust or confidence in others often 
stems from inability to trust oneself. This condition cannot be 
overcome by denying its existence. It has to be faced and worked 
with as an integral part of the total problem. 

ADVICE 

Perhaps no concept is as firmly rooted in vocational guidance 
as that of advice. Advice is the pivot on which a great deal of occu- 
pational planning appears to turn. This is not to say that its weak- 
ness as an empirical method has not been recognized by numerous 
workers in the field. Williamson (270) speaks of its ineffectiveness 
time and again, and Jones whimsically remarks, “It is never safe 
to give advice except when you know that the other fellow will 
not follow it” (147, p. 268). 

There are several reasons why direct advice seems to lend itself 
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particularly to the kind of vocational guidance that is not too con- 
cerned with the question of the dynamics of the helping process. 
Because it is frequently specific, it may produce the illusion that 
practical help is being offered. Perhaps even more important is 
the fact that it is easy for the counselor to give advice. Advice 
giving may not only satisfy some of the counselor’s authoritarian 
needs but also relieve him of having to struggle with the clients 
doubts and indecisivencss. Giving advice is the layman's way of 
handling the problem. The less professionally trained the coun- 
selor is, the more likely he is to resort to advice as a direct expedi- 
ent. Rogers (204, p. 22) notes correctly that such expressions as 
“If I were you . . . ” “I would suggest . . are essentially 
forms of advice and psychologically equivalent to the more direct 
forms. 

Advice giving as a part of the vocational guidance process is 
predicated on several implicit assumptions, some of which are: 
(a) The counselor knows what is “good” for the client or what 
general plan of action he should follow. ( b ) The counselor is 
ready to assume the responsibility for both success and failure 
stemming from his advice, (c) The client is ready and able to 
make use of the advice. These points deserve further consider- 
ation. 

We have already dealt with some of the dynamics that accom- 
pany vocational assistance. It has been indicated that adults usu- 
ally find it difficult to ask for help. The counselor, no matter how 
sensitive or skilled, cannot be familiar with all the factors that 
brought any one particular individual into his office. One session 
or, for that matter, several sessions with the client still leave a 
tremendous amount of psychic material unexplored. The admini- 
stration of a few psychometric tests or a highly comprehensive 
battery will shed but a few feeble rays of light in Stygian darkness. 
Myers admonishes the counselor, “Before interviewing a man, you 
should learn all about him that you can” (ISO, p. 136). This is 
neither possible nor desirable. In working with a client the coun- 
selor has to accept the fact that he is working with a small portion 
of the total individual-the portion the client cares to reveal. That 
the counselor has a professional obligation to attempt to uncover 
those aspects of the client s life which he is not ready to discuss 
is questionable. At no time is the objective evidence sufficiently 
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complete, or for that matter valid, to enable the counselor to state 
with any degree of certainty that the client will succeed in a par- 
ticular endeavor. The counselor can improve on his vocational 
prognostications when his findings are stated negatively; i.e-, he 
can be reasonably confident that a person with an IQ of 60 is not 
likely to graduate from college, that a man scoring in the first 
percentile on a finger-dexterity test will not succeed as a watch 
repairman, or that a one-legged person will probably fail as a 
tightrope walker. 

Possibly more important than a comprehensive diagnosis of 
the client’s vocational potentialities is an appraisal of his percep- 
tion of himself, i.e., the extent to which he is able to utilize that 
which he knows he possesses. Docs he sec himself as hold or timid, 
as intelligent or mediocre, as a tradesman or professional? What 
are his vocational goals in relation to self-acceptance? In short, 
what is his reality, and how does he fit into it? There is a dis- 
tinction between an objective diagnosis and a subjective percep- 
tion of self (207); whereas the psychologist may he concerned 
with the former, the counselor is more interested in the latter. 
This is understandable in terms of respective functions, and the 
fact that the helping process must always begin with the client's 
point of view, rather than with scientific facts as seen by the 
psychologist. 

This does not mean that the counselor by virtue of his knowl- 
edge of the different occupational fields and his awareness of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the client cannot form an opinion as 
to the client’s probable success in carrying out a particular plan. 
But there is a basic difference between the counselor s belief about 
the feasibility of an undertaking and the client’s acceptance of 
this view. It has been stated time and again, in vocational guid- 
ance literature, that an intellectual explanation or interpretation of 
objectively established facts does not necessarily enable the 
client to change his attitude or course of action. One of the coun- 
selor’s major contributions lies not in his diagnostic skills, not in 
his knowledge of the world of work, but in the extent to winch he 
is able to help the client effect a change. 

Thus far we have stressed the fact that the counselor can 
never be in full possession of all the relevant facts. What would 
the situation be if through some magic the counselor knew all 
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there is to know about the client? Would this justify advice- 
oriented counseling? Even if the counselor could realistically 
appraise the vocational picture, such an evaluation would not 
be of much value to the client. Advice, in the psychological sense, 
represents the imposition of one person's set of ideas upon another 
person. It disregards the client's right to hold on to bis own plans 
(45). The fact that the client frequently may ask for advice and 
assure the counselor that this is really all he needs, especially 
since he has no concrete plans of his own, still does not prove 
that advice will be effective. Such an attitude may be suggestive 
of the client’s inability to face his problems, rather than of his 
readiness to follow explicit instructions. No matter how cogent 
and realistic the suggestions may he, the client will almost In- 
variably follow his own plan. Or if he goes through the motions 
of carrying out the counselor’s decisions, psychologically it will 
always be someone else’s choice and hence unsatisfactory to him. 

Less experienced counselors may at times be tempted to sug- 
gest concrete action for the client to follow. The adult client may 
then counter by saying, "I tried it already, but it does not help,” 
thus projecting his failure on the counselor from the start. Even 
when the client assumes a completely receptive and dependent 
attitude, professing that he has no notion whatsoever regarding 
his vocational preferences, he is likely to oppose specific sugges- 
tions the counselor may make. The reasons why an adult client 
cannot formulate a concrete vocational plan are not, as a rule, 
his ignorance of occupational facts or inability to appraise his in- 
tellectual potentialities. The true causes for his vocational inde- 
cision must be sought in the inner conflicts between his aspirations 
and reality, in his inability to mobilize his strengths or to utilize 
his assets, in the anxiety-engendering forces that block him in 
virtually evety undertaking. A counselor who can recognize the 
psychological dynamics underlying a vocational problem should 
be able to see readily enough why, even from a theoretical 
standpoint, advice giving is bound to be ineffective as a counseling 
technique. Most adult clients do not come to a vocational agency 
because they lack wisdom in solving their occupational problems; 
they come because they are unable to apply satisfactorily their 
store of knowledge and experience. Consequently, providing them 
with specific information is not likely to help them significantly, 
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for it is not information per se that they lack, but rather the 

ability to use that which they already possess. 

The next point to be considered is the responsibility the coun- 
selor assumes when he gives advice. In advising, the counselor 
implicitly takes over the client’s problems and arrives at a rela- 
tively independent solution. He thus denies the client an oppor- 
tunity to grapple with his dilemma— an experience which often 
proves to be of therapeutic value. Instead of helping the client 
grow as a result of his contact with the agency, the advice-giving 
counselor tends to discourage the client from active participation. 
The client's own impulses and feelings tend to become blocked; 
he figuratively steps aside and lets the counselor do the planning 
for him. Once the client withdraws from the counseling situation, 
the entire experience is doomed to failure; for there can be neither 
process, nor movement, nor relationship without the client’s active 
participation. 

Some counselors may feel that they, as vocational experts, know 
what is good for the client. They may hold further that it is not 
necessary for the client to go through the painful experience of 
being helped in Order to attain certain occupational objectives. 
These counselors may take the position that , once the client has 
applied to them for vocational assistance, it is their responsibility 
as counselors to give sound advice based on their professional 
training and knowledge. Counselors who reason thus take a grave 
responsibility upon themselves. Perhaps even more important 
from the client's standpoint is the fact that an advice-guided 
counselor will, at best, assist the former with a specific and prob- 
ably relatively insignificant issue. The client as a result of his 
counseling experience will not have learned to utilize his own 
strengths and resources. As soon as new issues ot questions 
arise, he will be tempted to return to the counselor for further 
advice and guidance simply because he has never learned to use 
himself in a new situation. 

Vocational advice, aside from being incompatible with the 
philosophy of self-help, poses certain practical considerations. As 
a private individual, the counselor may in a nonprofessional 
capacity give advice. As a professional counselor, in the employ of 
an accredited agency, however, he bears a responsibility to the 
client, the institution that employs him, and the community. He 
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should not be placed in a position where his advice might prove 
to be detrimental to the welfare of the client. This is not to sug- 
gest that non-advice-oriented service is in a position to “guarantee" 
a successful vocational outcome. As previously indicated, the 
counselor and the agency can assume the responsibility for offer- 
ing vocational assistance, but not for the consequences. A voca- 
tional service that helps the client to arrive at his own plans is 
less likely to lay itself open to criticism than the agency that pro- 
vides the client with a specific blueprint. 

The last point to be examined in connection with advice- 
oriented counseling is the question of its effectiveness as a psy- 
chological dynamic. As already implied, advice-centered guid- 
ance is predicated on the assumption that once the client becomes 
aware of his own assets and limitations, as well as of the occupa- 
tional opportunities in a particular field, he is ready to go ahead 
with his plans. 

The theoretical fallacy of the above hypothesis is discussed by 
Rank when he distinguishes between tnith and reality (195, p. 
247). Rank holds that “truth is what I believe or affirm, doubt is 
denial or rejection. But the reality which penetrates consciousness 
through our sense organs can influence us only by way of the 
emotional life and becomes either truth or falsehood accord- 
ingly. . . . Even the purely sensory consciousness is not merely 
receptive, but is guided and restricted by will. I see or hear what 
I want to, not what is.” 

Daily experience with clients is replete with instances that 
tend to support Rank’s statement. One has only to recall the atti- 
tudes some clients take away with them. This is particularly re- 
vealing in the case of adolescents who share their impressions 
with their parents or other members of the family. One frequently 
hears such remarks as “You told my son^not to go in for medicine 
but advised him to take up engineering.” This despite the fact that 
the counselor may have spenta whole hour explaining patiently 
that he does not “give advice and that it is up to the client to 
decide what occupation to choose. Similarly, a careful explana- 
tion of an interest pattern such as is revealed by the Kuder Refer- 
ence Record may be distorted by the client in order to suit his 
needs. Although the counselor may have stressed the fact that the 
test indicates patterns of interests rather than of abilities, the 
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client may blissfully conclude, “I guess I am good in sciences.” 
Psychometric data and other objective evidence may be disre- 
garded by the client as so much rubbish if they happen to be at 
variance with his total goals and needs. A young man intent on 
studying dentistry, for example, is not going to be deterred from 
his course of action by a set of tests that suggest that he is not 
likely to meet even the minimal college entrance standards. Only 
recently we came across a dull young man whose goal in life 
was to become a machinist. The fact that, according to the tests, 
he lacked each and every attribute characteristic of a successful 
mechanic meant very little to him. Some people seem to be able 
to reject facts as completely as if they had never existed. 

The counselor may occasionally encounter situations where 
bright, capable, and energetic young people do come for a verifi- 
cation of their abilities. They are interested in the service as an 
intellectual experience. The tests are a stimulating challenge. 
Some of these clients happen to be in a financially fortunate po- 
sition, with an abundance of good contacts in different business 
and professional areas. Whatever their plans may be, they have 
little concern about their futures. The counseling interview offers 
them an opportunity to demonstrate to themselves and the coun- 
selor their poise, good judgment, and superior acumen. They are 
so confident in themselves that they actually welome suggestions 
"from above” They feel sufficiently secure not to be disturbed by 
the counselors directiveness as long as he informs them of what 
they already know and what they want to hear. Such cases are, 
however, in a distinct minority. 

The majority ol applicants are not certain of their occupational 
plans, they are disturbed by the ambivalence inherent in every 
situation, and they may not have the strength to face the voca- 
tional realities about them. It is indeed difficult for a young adult 
to accept the fact that the two years of struggle in an engineering 
school must come to an unsuccessful end because he never had 
the abilities to carry him through a four-year program. Nor is it 
easy for parents with high professional aspirations for their son 
to accept the fact that he is not even college material. No amount 
of iutellectualizing will help the client accept himself for what he 
is. Attitudes, deep-seated wishes, and psychological defense 
mechanisms cannot be handled on the strength of logic alone. No 
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amount of objective psychometric evidence will convince a client 
that a certain plan is doomed to failure if his heart is set on such 
a plan. Even years of empirical evidence are sometimes insuffi- 
cient to convince a person that he is striving against his best 
interests. 

The fact that advice is deemed an ineffectual helping technique 
need not cast any reflection on the value of objective data in the 
counseling situation. Factual information may be seriously mis- 
used if directed against the client’s emotional set. It may be 
employed constructively if the counselor is working with the 
client, rather than against him. Reality is always a phenomeno- 
logical experience (cf. p. 253). Objective data and the vocational 
counselor are a part of that experience. Even adverse test evidence 
can be used positively if the client is helped to perceive the en- 
tire vocational situation, not as a challenge and a battle, but as a 
self-initiated helping process. It is because of these invariably 
present negative attitudes that it is usually so difficult to sustain 
a helping relationship. The counselor who is not completely at- 
tuned to the attitudes and feelings which the cb'ent may be ex- 
pressing during the interview is likely to strengthen the latter’s 
rejection of the factual information and his tendency to negate 
the potentially helpful aspects of the program. Advice, especially 
if couched in directive terms, may serve as a nucleus around 
which the client can mobilize his negative feelings; when pitted 
against an emotionally charged idea, advice is of no value what- 
soever. 



PART THREE 

The Vocational Guidance Process 
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Diagnosis as a feature of the healing ait has been revered since 
the days of Hippocrates and Galen. It was held in unquestionable 
esteem during the Middle Ages, and even today it is considered 
an essential aspect of the therapeutic process. In the olden days 
the magus would visit the patient, squint at his urine, and then 
solemnly announce the name of the malady first in Latin, then in 
the vernacular. The purpose of the present discussion is not to 
ascertain the value of diagnosis in medicine but rather to trace 
the effect of medical thinking on the nonmedical helping profes- 
sions and on vocational guidance in particular. It has already been 
pointed out how vocational guidance, by virtue of its being one 
of the latest additions to the helping disciplines, found itself in 
a position wherein it had to leam a great deal from psychiatry, 
psychology, and social casework. As it absorbed the philosophies, 
skills, and techniques from the other areas, it incorporated into its 
own structure both desirable and unsuitable features of each 
field. Vocational counselors did not always pause to examine the 
applicability of every characteristic as it was taken over. It was 
rather naively assumed that a technique appropriate to, let us 
say, medicine was equally applicable to vocational guidance. 

Alexander and French formulate clearly the objectives of psy- 
chodiagnosis (7, p. 110) by stating, "In diagnosis, we wish to ob- 
tain a psychodynamic explanation of the client’s difficulty-how 
and why it arose, what present and previous factors contributed 
to it, and what, if any, possibilities for solution are now available.” 
Implied in this statement is the idea that knowing a great deal 
about the etiology of the problem will enable the therapist to 
help bring about a desirable change. There can be little question 
that therapists so oriented have helped their patients with the 
different problems that demanded attention. It remains to be 
demonstrated, however, that a full understanding of the voca- 
tional dynamics by the counselor contributes to a better occupa- 
tional adjustment of the client. Even if it were possible for the 
therapist to grasp fully “the way in which the ego attempts to 
balance the conflicting forces of superego, id, and external reality” 
(134, p. 68), there is no assurance that such a conceptualization 
on the part of the therapist mil in itself help the patient. 

As a corollary, the counselor s relatively thorough understand- 
ing of the client's interests, aptitudes, and aspirations and even 
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some aspects of his emotional make-up need not in any sense 
safeguard or facilitate the helping phase of the situation. Prac- 
titioners in guidance are only too familiar with the ever-present 
phenomenon of clients persistently seeking to attain occupational 
or educational objectives winch are far beyond their reach. Some 
clients will go from one vocational agency to another and request 
aptitude testing, with the vain hope that the new tests may con- 
tradict or disprove the older findings. Other clients, when con- 
fronted with a psychometrically established unfavorable prognosis, 
may disregard it completely and proceed with their unrealistic 
original plans. Vocational counselors at times fail to see the 
dynamics underlying such a request for further testing and con- 
tinue with additional diagnostication as if an accurate appraisal 
could ever take the place of help. 

The current consensus among counselors is that the significant 
features of the helping process lie not in the application of a 
particular doctrine but rather in the manner in which the client 
and the worker employ themselves in relationship to each other. 
Adherence to any one school does not in itself determine the out- 
come. There arc competent counselors in every ideological camp, 
just as there exist professional nonentities and ignoramuses. The 
present work does not attempt to point out the road of exclusive 
salvation. Instead it endeavors to submit a rationale in which the 
helping aspects of the service will supplant in emphasis the diag- 
nostic and evaluative characteristics of vocational guidance which 
appear to be to the fore today. 

Why diagnosis should play such an important role in the minds 
of many counselors becomes quite understandable if one con -j 
siders the fact that as a new profession vocational guidance lias/ 
not had an opportunity to develop a philosophy and a methodol- 
ogy of its own. In medicine, for example, emphasis is placed on 
genesis, the physical examination of the patient, and laboratory 
findings. The physician asks questions pertaining to the present 
and past well-being of the patient, looking for signs that may 
serve as clues to the present condition. He examines the patient, 
still on the lookout for symptoms that will help him establish a 
diagnosis. The physical examination may further be supplemented 
by laboratory tests which can shed additional light on the nature 
of the disorder. Hie assumption underlying this procedure is 
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that, once the relevant facts are established, the physician can 
make a specific diagnosis and prescribe the appropriate treat- 
ment which will erne the disease. 

The ultimate objective of the diagnostician is very much like 
that of a taxonomist. He attempts to learn as much as possible 
about the single individual in order to be able to classify him in 
some particular group. A biologist who discovers a new animal 
and classifies it as an insect can infer a great deal about the 
particular specimen from what he knows about Insecta as a class. 
Similarly, the ontogenic diagnosis of schizophrenia should enable 
the psychiatrist to say something about the nature of the patient’s 
illness, based on his knowledge of schizophrenia in general. 
Hollis, for example, feels that "there are two major parts in any 
diagnostic study. One is our knowledge of the i ndiv idual, the 
'other is our background of knowledge about patterns of human 
behavior” (134, p. 69). The premise underlying diagnosis is that 
Iwhat we learn about one individual will shed light on how to help 
another. 

How much of this thinking can be validly applied to vocational 
guidance cannot be stated categorically but requires further con- 
sideration and verification. Daily contacts with clients suggest 
that an objective evaluation of a client’s potentialities or a classi- 
fication of his problems into certain groupings (51) does not in 
itself constitute vocational help. Some of the dynamics that enter 
into the professional helping relationship have already been 
considered— the ambivalence the client may have about asking for 
vocational assistance, the anxieties that are likely to accompany 
his desire to bring about a change, and finally the emergence of 
a new client-counselor relationship. It has also been pointed out 
that vocational guidance is a process in which the client is 
helped to assume the responsibility for asking for vocational guid- 
ance and the counselor takes it upon himself to provide the help- 
ing experience. 

Dawley makes a valuable point when she says, “Casework diag- 
nosis lies in the area of clarification of exactly what a person is 
asking of an agency, discussion with him what the agency has to 
offer and the way in which it can be offered, and cleieimsivg wiih 
him whether this is what he wants and is ready to take at this 
time” (80). This concept of diagnosis appears to be particularly 
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which make him a social being and also determine his vocational 
drives and aspirations. Those individuals particularly close to 
the client are likely to exert the greatest influence on his voca- 
tional choice and his ability to progress in a particular direction. 

Gomberg and Levinson speak of "family diagnosis” (111, p- 
22), for they feel that “the nature and quality of interaction be- 
tween significant members of a family are vital factors in the prog- 
nosis for any one of the members seeking a more effective personal 
or family adjustment." This is particularly true in working with 
adolescents, who because of their age and immaturity are more 
likely to depend on their parents for guidance (cf. Part Four). 
The counselor who can integrate the familial influences with the 
vocational dilemma can frequently be of greater service to the 
client than the one who limits himself exclusively to the treatment 
of the vocational problems as if they existed in a vacuum. 

But diagnosis, useful as it may be in certain situations, is not a 
static entity. The very fact that the counselor is endowed with the 
power to diagnose does something to the client-counselor Interre- 
lationship. We have already spoken of the fact that many clients 
tend to regard the counselor as an authority figure, as one who 
is going to solve their occupational problems for them. An undue 
emphasis on the diagnostic aspects of the service is likely to 
strengthen that belief and possibly actually to block self-expres- 
sion and self-direction. In the words of Pray (193, p. 287), diag- 

I nosis "tends to place responsibility upon the worker not only for 
the relationship and helping process, but for the specific outcome 
of that process.” 

Two aspects of the diagnostic orientation will be discussed in 
somewhat greater detail: 'genesS?' 'which deals with the origin 
and development of the occupational problem, as revealed through 
the vocational case history; and measurement, which concerns 
itself with the quantification of psychological data. 

THE CASE HISTORY 

Among many vocational agencies it is not an uncommon practice 
to devote a large portion of the initial interview to the gather- 
ing of factual information about the client’s past and present. 
Printed forms are sometimes employed, and the desired informa- 
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tion is either checked off or filled out. Some textbooks on guid- 
ance (260) actually recommend that the questionnaire be 
subdivided into such specific areas as personal data, family com- 
position, employment history, hobbies, etc. 

Anamnesis and psychological tests are by no means the only . 
diagnostic tools at the disposal of the psychologist. They are con- i 
sidered somewhat in detail because they tend to play such an im- . 
portant role in vocational guidance. Other devices for obtaining j 
information about the client are the interview, the questionnaire, j 
rating scales, anecdotal records, personnel records, and essays' 
and autoBlographies"(239). Other workers (9) extend the survey 
of personality by including such methods as study of cultural set- 
ting (analysis of social norms and ethology), physical records 
(heredity, endocrinology, etc.), social records (documentary 
sources, work analyses, etc.), personal records (diaries, corre- 
spondence, etc.), expressive movement (first impression, graphol- 
ogy, etc.), miniature life situations (time sample, vocational 
miniature, etc.), laboratory experiments, depth analyses (psychi- 
atric interview, free association, dream analyses, automatic writing, 
etc.), and ideal type (literary characterology, etc.). 

For one interested in research, data sheets may be of consider- 
able value; from a helping standpoint, their usefulness may be 
questioned. In passing, attention may be called to the fact that 
the term “case history” was originally coined by the social-work 
profession, which has traditionally considered the personal his- 
torical approach as a significant feature of its service. Social work, 
as perhaps no other field, has developed the concept of case his- 
tory to the point where today it is considered as one of the major 
tools of the profession. Social work has also set up what is known 
among the workers in the field as the Social Service Exchange, 
an organization whose chief function is to “clear” information 
about a client. When a client applies to a social agency for a 
service, his name, with other identifying data, may be sent to the 
Social Service Exchange, which files it and simultaneously pro- 
vides the referring agency with certain information about the 
client. Thus the agency can tell whether the client is “active” 
elsewhere, whether it is his first contact with any agency within 
the community, or whether the individual and his family have 
been known to several institutions for a long period of time. 
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It should also be noted that, although the value of the Social 
Service Exchange is rarely questioned by the majority of workers 
in the field, there are some professionally trained individuals who 
“have very serious reservations about the continued existence of 
the Exchange” and are “prepared to suggest that it be abolished” 
(254, p. 28). The basis for such thinking may be attributed to the 
realization on the part of some workers that knowing a great deal 
about the client’s past is not essential in helping him to effect an 
adjustment in a particular area. Sometimes such knowledge may 
act as a prejudicial force against the client and interfere with the 
spontaneous development of the relationship. 

For example, the vocational counselor finds himself face to face 
with a client seeking work. The employment history reveals that 
the man has held ten different jobs in the past two years. It would 
take a great deal of professional discipline to abstain from generali- 
zation and inference. The counselor is likely to conclude, and 
perhaps correctly so, that the client is not going to keep his next 
job either. On the other hand, the counselor has no right to make 
such an a priori assumption, since he cannot know afl the forces 
that contributed to the previous behavior, nor is he aware of pos- 
sible new factors which might change the hitherto existing 
pattern. This situation confronts the counselor with a neat di- 
lemma; should he blissfully ignore all the evidence that points 
away from the probability of the client’s holding onto the next job, 
or should he deny the client the placement service on the grounds 
that he would not stay on a job for long anyway? The answer to 
this quandary lies not in the actual act of referring or not re- 
ferring the client to the new job but in the counselor and the client 
working jointly on what a job may mean to the client, what leav- 
ing a job may signify, and what future employment may hold, 
psychologically, for the applicant. 

A vocational case history may very easily become a mixed bless- 
ing. Whereas in some ways it may help the counselor assuage some 
of his anxieties, it may also saddle him with a need to exercise 
great self-discipline in dealing with the client, lest he fall a vic- 
tim to prejudice or a priori assumptions. 

We have already discussed the significance of the first interview 
as a starting point for the vocational process. To spend the 
precious first hour in taking a case history is to deny the mean- 
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ingfulness of the client-counselor relationship and the importance 
of the feelings the client may have about getting help. But this is 
not all. Delving into the clients past implicitly presupposes that 
such information will help to solve the present difficulty. This need 
not be so. No amount of factual information, as such, whether it 
pertain to the past or the present, will enable the client to progress 
one iota. Direct questioning, furthermore, structures the client- 
counselor relationship in a manner which will make it more diffi- 
cult for the client to progress in the direction of his own choice. 
Such a procedure may block the client’s impulse to follow any 
course except the one leading to a static past. 

It may be necessary for the physician to ask the patient ques- 
tions in order to prescribe a medicine for the ailment. The patient’s 
psychological self need not be involved. Under ordinary condi- 
tions a given medicine will have a specific effect on the patho- 
genic organism without the client’s active psychological partici- 
pation in the cure. In other words, the entire experience is 
externalized, with the physician taking on the sole responsibility 
for the treatment. Viewed psychologically, the doctor says, “Tell 
me what hurts you, tell me how it happened, and I will heat it for 
you.” The counselor who probes into the client’s past is unwittingly 
setting up a trap for himself and for the client. Whereas the 
physician can, by asking questions, come to certain conclusions 
which will enable him to do something to the patient that will 
relieve the complaint, the counselor has no such power. Helping a 
client with his vocational problem is a process. That means that 
the client himself must share fully in what transpires during the 
counseling session. He cannot remain indifferent or aloof, hoping 
that the counselor or the tests will provide an answer to the occu- 
pational dilemma. The counselor can, indeed, bring into focus 
the pros and cons of the client’s plans. He can provide specific 
occupational information, or appraise objectively the client’s 
various abilities and attributes. Above all, be can attempt to 
clarify the client’s feeling about his vocational conflict and thus 
help him reach a decision. But such activity cannot proceed 
without the client's taking responsibility for his part in the process. 
This, too, is frequently difficult. Considerable time and effort may 
have to be spent in assisting the client to reach the level at 
which he will begin to realize that it is he himself, rather 
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than the counselor, who holds the key to his occupational 

dilemma. 

It is the cooperating or sharing nature of the vocational guid- 
ance process that distinguishes it significantly from physical 
medicine. Physical therapy can be applied unilaterally, in the 
sense that the physician is the central figure, with the patient 
playing a minor role or none at alL (An unconscious person can 
be revived with no participation on his part whatsoever.) Voca- 
tional guidance, in contrast, is a bilateral process in which the 
client and the counselor have definite roles. 

The purpose of the present discussion is not to minimize the 
importance of diagnosis in vocational guidance but rather to 
assign it its proper place. As previously indicated, help-centered 
guidance does not deny the value of objective appraisal. 

But diagnosis as a necessary steppingstone to treatment de- 
rives its meaning from the total discipline in which it is employed. 
It may be the sine qua non in medicine, where the physician 
assumes the full responsibility for helping (or healing) the 
j patient. It may be a serious hindrance in vocational guidance, 
I which is predicated on collaboration between client and counselor. 

For illustrative purposes two cases are cited to show how a 
nondiagnostically oriented counselor may employ psychometric 
testing. The first case is that of a young man who initially, at 
least, perceived the vocational service strictly in psychometric 
terms. 

Mr. Frank is a twenty-four-year-old Korean veteran who 
heard of our service through a friend of his. lie requested 
that be be given “the aptitude test” to help him decide 
whether he should enter the school of engineering in the 
fall. 

I asked him what his vocational plans were, and he told 
me that he would like to matriculate for a four-year pro- 
gram leading to a degree in engineering. However, he had 
some doubts regarding his ability to do the schoolwork, 
especially in view of his mediocre high school record and 
rather low grades in algebra. I asked Mr. Frank how he 
happened to choose engineering, and he told zne that from 
what he knew about that profession it was a good field 
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in terms of salary, promotional opportunities, and prestige. 
Mr. Frank continued tliat at present he was employed as a 
bricklayer's helper in a steel plant. His job was to repair 
and to maintain in good condition kilns used in the steel- 
manufacturing process. He also added that the engineers 
at the plants were the “big shots” and that unless you were 
an engineer “you were nobody.” I reflected the sentiment 
that he wanted to be important, too, and that without formal 
schooling he felt he could not advance himself. Rather 
sheepishly, Mr. Frank admitted that becoming “somebody” 
was the primary reason for his applying to college. I won- 
dered how much it was worth to him and if he had con- 
sidered carefully the various aspects of the present under- 
taking. Mr. Frank replied that he had given going to 
college some thought and that since he could get his educa- 
tion free he would like to try it. I raised the question whether 
education was really free, considering the fact he was now 
earning $3,500 a year and that going to school would mean a 
loss of income of about $14,000, exclusive of his GI allow- 
ance. Mr. Frank said that he had never considered it from 
that standpoint. 

We continued to talk about other implications inherent in 
his going to college. Mr. Frank had been out of school for 
five years. He had worked in a plant even prior to his induc- 
tion into the armed forces. Originally he never thought of 
going to college. None of his relatives as much as graduated 
from high school. I raised the question of how it would feel 
to return to the classroom, do homework, write term papers, 
and study foT examinations. Mr. Frank said that there was 
a lot of “chicken” in school and in the Army but that he 
was used to taking “chicken.” I commented that he thought 
our educational system, like the Army, was full of un- 
pleasant details but that he felt strong enough to “take it.” 
Mr. Frank believed that once he made up his mind he could 
carry on with his schoolwork. 

After a brief pause Mr. Frank commented that he had never 
viewed going to college in the new light. He was told that 
taking die tests would suggest to him what he should do 
but that, as he was beginning to realize, tests alone could 
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not provide all the answers. I wondered whether Mr. Frank 
felt that I was attempting to dissuade him from entering 
college. Mr. Frank said that he understood I had no personal 
stake in the matter and that he was grateful for my contribu- 
tion. He would not want to start something “half-cocked.” 
I said I thought I knew how he felt, that going to school rep- 
resented a major step to him, and that he wanted to be pretty 
certain that he was not making a mistake, 

A silence ensued. Mr. Frank asked me what I thought 
he should do if he did not enter college. I replied that he 
was beginning to doubt the advisability of his going to 
college and was looking for some suggestions. Mr. Frank said 
that now he was “all mixed up” and that I had raised a num- 
ber of points he had never thought of before. I indicated to 
Mr. Frank that the final decision was up to him and that I 
was merely trying to help him evaluate the pros and cons in 
the situation. 

We then talked about the positive aspects of his going to 
college and what being an engineer may mean to him. He 
thought he would like very much to begin school in the 
fall, realizing that it might prove to be a big undertaking. 
It would mean a substantial reduction in income and less 
time for pleasure and social activities, but going to school 
would also signify moving toward a worthwhile objective, 
working toward a degree, and abandoning the present dull 
and at times hazardous job. Understandably, Mr. Frank felt 
conflict about the entire matter. 

Toward the end of this interview 1 raised the question 
of psychometric testing. Since that was what he came in for 
originally, I wondered if he still wanted to take the tests 
and how he thought they might contribute to his occupational 
p lannin g. Mr. Frank replied that tests might show him 
whether he was likely to succeed in the engineering curricu- 
lum. I agreed with him entirely, stressing simultaneously 
that we knew nothing about his intellectual abilities, apti- 
tudes, or pattern of interest. Thus far we had talked about his 
college plans with the tacit assumption that he could com- 
pete successfully with other engineering students. What 
would he do if the test findings should suggest that he was 
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likely to fail in school? Mr. Frank thought he would register 
anyway and “give it a try." I pointed out to him that he was 
going to use test evidence only if the findings were positive 
but would disregard it if it did not substantiate his own 
ideas. Mr. Frank agreed to that, but I could see he was not 
happy about it. I remarked that deciding on one’s occupa- 
tional future was a big thing and that he probably wished 
it could be solved more easily by taking a few tests. Mr. 
Frank said he certainly wished it were so, shaking his head 
as if to indicate perplexity and dismay. 

I asked Mr. Frank if he still wanted to take the tests con- 
sidering the limited influence they would have on his voca- 
tional planning. It was possible that the findings might 
complicate rather than simplify the situation— was he quite 
certain that he wanted to go through with the testing? Mr. 
Frank replied rather warmly that he was determined to find 
out the truth. I reminded Mr. Frank that, whatever the tests 
show, test results are but one aspect of the total situation. 
Mr. Frank replied that now he understood it perfectly 
well. 

We then talked about tests that might be helpful in ap- 
praising his potentialities as an engineering student. Mr. 
Frank seemed to be getting quite anxious. He asked me to 
bear in mind that he had been out of school for many years, 
that he was never too good in “math” and probably had for- 
gotten most of what he did know. I verbalized the feeling 
tone for Mr. Frank by saying that in effect he was asking me 
to “go easy on him” and to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
Mr. Frank accepted that point, and I continued by saying 
that I understood how he felt about taking tests after having 
been away from a school situation for such a long time. I 
assured him that I would share with him the test results 
and that together we would decide what their implication 
was. Mr. Frank switched the discussion to a more general 
topic, and after a few minutes of unfocused conversation I 
asked him if there was anything immediate he would like to 
talk about. He “guessed that was about all.” I then asked Mr. 
Frank if he wanted to start with the test right now, to which 
he replied in the affirmative. 
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Schematically the first interview may be broken up into the 
following components: (a) client asks that aptitude tests be 
administered to him; (b) client is offered an opportunity to dis- 
cuss his vocational objective; (c) client does so, simultaneously 
expressing considerable doubts about his fitness for the particular 
choice; (d) client is helped to see what going to college actually 
signifies to him; (e) client is helped to evaluate going to college 
in terms of sacrifices he would have to make; (/) client begins 
to see some implications in going to college which have not 
occurred to him previously; (g) client begins to realize that test 
results alone cannot possibly provide all the answers; (h ) client 
is given a chance to verbalize his intensified confusion, with the 
result that he assumes the responsibility for the continuance of 
the interview; (i) client and counselor dwell on the positive as- 
pects of his plan; (j) counselor reintroduces the question of psy- 
chometric testing; ( k ) client is still interested in the tests, but 
now he perceives them chiefly as a device that will estimate his 
success in college, rather than a panacea for his vocational con- 
flicts; (I) counselor helps client to realize the one-sided use he 
would make of the test findings; (to) client begins to see the 
limited usefulness of tests in general; (n) the hitherto latent 
anxieties regarding the testing situation are coming to the fore; 
(o) counselor invites client to share in test interpretation rather 
than doing it for him. 

From the above it can be seen that a large portion of the 
interview was employed in helping the client overcome some 
of the misconceptions he may have had about psychological 
testing. However, in so doing the client was brought dynamically 
face to face with his actual vocational dilemma. It should be noted 
that the counselor abstained from delivering an introductory 
lecture on tests and measurements but handled the question of 
testing within the client’s phenomenological frame of reference. 

One cannot help speculating on how much more meaningful 
the entire vocational counseling experience could be generally 
if psychometric testing had never been invented. Both the client 
and the counselor would then be thrown on their own resources 
with no magic instruments to rely upon to solve the occupational 
difficulties for them. The immature client could no longer ask 
for an aptitude test as a substitute for self-direction, nor could 
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the counselor preside him with a simple numerical score which 
would incidentally obviate the need for a difficult counseling 
relationship. Whatever value exact measurements may have in 
vocational guidance, their benefits are often vitiated, if not com- 
pletely nullified, by an excessive dependence on them. 

But psychological tests are a part of reality to every counselor 
irrespective of his personal philosophy. Tests are also real to 
many clients. One cannot simply wish them out of existence. 
What a professional counselor can do, however, is to attempt to 
restore tests and test results to their proper perspective. The 
situation may be likened to that in which a pharmacist is asked 
for a bottle of aspirin. As a pharmacist he has no other obligation 
to the customer than to sell the merchandise. A sensitive coun- 
selor, however, observing such a sale, W'ould immediately recog- 
nize that, although the customer merely asked for aspirins, he 
did so in order to relieve a headache. Headache, therefore, is 
the primary reason for his buying aspirin. A client who naively 
asks for a test is also in a sense suffering from a headache. He is 
not interested in the tests from the scientific standpoint any 
more than the aforementioned customer is interested in the 
chemical formula of acetylsalicylic acid. Both the hypothetical 
customer and client ask for a specific remedy which they believe 
may relieve a painful condition. 

A physician, unlike a pharmacist, is not likely to dispense a 
medicine merely because his patient has asked for it. Instead he 
will probably try to find out why the patient wants a particular 
prescription and then decide whether to comply with the 
patients request, write a different prescription, or select an 
entirely different course of treatment. The professional counselor, 
too, will not administer tests simply because the client has asked 
for them. He will explore with the client what testing means to 
the latter, how he can use test results, and finally whether testing 
is really indicated in the particular situation. 

The second case is presented as an illustration of another use 
of diagnostic testing by a help-centered counselor. Whereas in 
the first illustration Mr. Frank was essentially a normal person 
with a vocational problem, the case that follow discusses coun- 
seling and the place of diagnosis with a mentally defective and 
possibly psychotic individual: 
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Jane is a twenty-five-year-old single girl. She came with her 
sister-in-law, who had learned of our service through a news- 
paper column. The sister-in-law appeared to be an energetic 
and intelligent woman who, despite very limited formal school- 
ing, had used herself successfully in life. Jane, in sharp contrast, 
had always perceived herself as a failure. She was slow in 
school but managed to complete the eighth grade at sixteen. 
Subsequently she had several domestic jobs which she did 
not like. Jane did bold one job in industry, where she did 
simple assembly work. She was genuinely fond of her work 
and the other girls in the room. Unfortunately she was laid 
off because of general business conditions. 

The first interview was held with Jane and her sister-in- 
law. The latter asked me if she could come in, too. I let Jane 
decide that, and she informed me that she “didn't mind." 
The initial interview was monopolized by the sister-in-law, 
who did most of the talking. Jane preferred to answer in 
monosyllables only when addressed. Before replying she 
would invariably look at her sister-in-law as if asking her for 
support. 

The problem as the sister-in-law saw it lay in the fact that 
Jane was “backward,” had no friends, was vocationally un- 
trained and at present unemployed. As the sister-in-law 
spoke, Jane nodded in agreement. I asked Jane how she felt 
about getting a job. Jane wanted it very much. She had not 
looked for one yet but would start “soon." I asked Jane how 
she would go about looking for work. She replied that she 
would “dress real nice and then take a bus.” Regarding her 
friends Jane complained that she had practically none, that 
nobody cared for her, that most of her friends were married, 
and that she was all alone. She hoped to get married, too, 
some day, but “you can t trust men these days.” Jane had a 
very vague idea as to how we could help her, except perhaps 
we could tell her where she could get a job. I explained our 
service to Jane in simple terms, but I don’t believe she under- 
stood me. Toward the end of the first interview I asked her if 
she would like to return, and she told me emphatically that 
she would. 

Jane came alone for the second interview. She talked much 
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more freely. She again restated her problems, dwelling on her 
loneliness, unacceptance by others, and desire to get married. 
I indicated to Jane that 1 could not help her directly with 
marriage but that we could work together on trying to find 
her a job by helping her develop some self-confidence in 
relation to others. Jane saw her problem as being always 
"cooped up all alone.” This situation, she believed, made her 
unduly timid, which in turn prevented her from seeking em- 
ployment. Jane and I discussed concrete plans which would 
enable her to socialize, such as joining girls' clubs, religious 
organizations, etc. Jane told me she had a couple of girl 
friends whom she could visit and who could conceivably 
take her out on a “blind date.” Jane terminated her 
second interview with a feeling that “you helped me so 
much.” 

The third session was rather uneventful. Jane reiterated 
much that she had told me previously except that now she 
seemed to have so little feeling about it. The specific plans 
we had discussed did not turn out too well, although she did 
make several attempts to carry out her intentions of meeting 
more people. 

Throughout my contact with Jane 1 had a feeling that I 
was dealing with an intellectually extremely dull individual. 
Now I was beginning to wonder if perhaps in addition to 
intellectual retardation Jane was not seriously disturbed 
emotionally. At the closing of our session Jane said she would 
like to see me again. 

The fourth session was quite unproductive. Jane appeared 
to be sullen and listless. She kept on looking idly through 
the window most of the time, replying to my comments with 
“I guess so,” “You said it,” etc. Again I sensed an inordinate 
lack of affect. I then asked Jane if she would be interested in 
taking some tests that might give her an idea of ?vhaf type of 
work she might be expected to do and what we could hope to 
accomplish. Jane showed no curiosity or anxiety about the 
tests but merely told me that she was ready whenever I was. 
The Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the Rorschach were ad- 
ministered to Jane. Verbal IQ was 78, performance IQ 60, 
total IQ 67. Qualitatively there were some suggestions of 
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psychopathology. The Rorschach findings pointed to a schizo- 
phrenic process with marked paranoid tendencies. 

Several days later Jane’s sister-in-law called me saying that 
she had managed to find a job for Jane in some plant. She 
also wanted to know what I “found out” about Jane and 
whether the latter was coming in to see me again. I indi- 
cated to the sister-in-law that I could not discuss it with her 
over the telephone but that she was welcome to make an 
appointment. The sister-in-law said she was unable to see me 
at this time but would call me again. 

The significant features of the above case appear to be: (a) 
Jane came for help in several areas (vocational, placement, social, 
marital, and personality) but was able to accept the limitations 
set by the agency in the sense that it was prepared to offer her 
help only in the vocational and placement areas, (b) Although 
Jane appeared to be overdependent on her sister-in-law and 
gave all the indications of being intellectually retarded, she was 
given an opportunity to take the fullest advantage of the coun- 
seling service, (c) Jane seemed to show some movement during 
the first two sessions. The impression was that the counselor and 
she were working out simple realistic objectives that could lead 
ultimately to somewhat greater self-assurance and possibly a 
factory job. (d) The third interview showed some regression in 
relationship and affect. It was questionable that Jane was using 
either herself or the service, (e) The fourth interview showed 
further regression in the sense that it was becoming fairly evident 
that for whatever reason no headway was being made. (/) The 
tests were introduced at this point to help ascertain whether or 
not Jane was capable of further growth, (g) The test findings 
suggested that Jane was not likely to benefit from further coun- 
seling. 

At this point many a counselor may raise the question whether 
or not it was necessary to spend four counseling sessions prior to 
test administration. Would it not have been more practical to 
administer the tests during the first contact and by so doing arrive 
at both a diagnosis and a prognosis? A possible answer to this 
question lies in the fact that the vocational counselor is interested 
in helping the client, not in the diagnosis per se. He holds that 
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most individuals (even some psychotics and mental defectives) 
can make a fuller use of themselves and that counseling is fre- 
quently one way of helping them mobilize their strengths. In- 
stead of taking on the power of diagnosing and, by implication, 
the right to treat, correct, or advise, the counselor merely offers 
the client an opportunity to become engaged in the self-helping 
process. 

It is undeniable that not all persons can benefit from a counsel- 
ing relationship. This may apply with equal force to the clinically 
disturbed as well as to the normal. The reasons why one cannot 
use a counseling service are numerous and, from the practitioner’s 
standpoint, perhaps of secondary importance. Some persons are 
not sufficiently pressed by their vocational conflicts to go through 
counseling; others may be too fearful of effecting a change. Some 
individuals are too disturbed or too disintegrated to use them- 
selves constructively or to take advantage of the vocational 
services offered to diem. Diagnosis in such situations may be in 
order to enable the counselor to understand why the client failed 
to profit from the vocational experience. Conceivably a better 
understanding of the difficulty may lead to an appropriate re- 
ferral. 

It may be unorthodox to question the case-history method, 
which has become almost a raison d’etre for some counselors. 
Information about the client has always been considered such an 
important part of the helping process that, in the minds of some, 
it has become actually synonymous with it. Let us, therefore, 
pause for a moment and examine the real value of anamnesis. 
In addition to identifying data, a comprehensive case history may 
begin with prenatal development and then proceed in chrono- 
logical order through delivery, weaning, teething, toilet training, 
right up to the present. How much of this information is accurate 
is questionable, but even if it were perfectly reliable, what bear- 
ing is it likely to have on occupational planning? Some may ob- 
ject that the illustration is not entirely fair. There are counselors 
who will argue that, whereas teething may not be too important 
in vocational guidance, one certainly ought to know some thin g 
about the client’s family constellation, educational background, 
employment history, leisure-time activities, and hobbies. Tradi- 
tionally such information is integrated with objective test evidence. 
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and an occupational plan is evolved. Useful as such evidence may 
be, still more important, from the counseling standpoint, is the 
manner in which the client perceives the facts about himself and 
tiie use he makes of them. The client may be a college graduate 
and still be unable to utilize his academic training. On the other 
hand, he may possess only elementary education and still accept 
himself for what he is and take advantage of his potentialities. 
Counselors may encounter time and again individuals who, 
although very superior as measured by tests, are failures in their 
daily endeavor and may actually regard themselves as being aver- 
age or dull. Conversely, individuals of mediocre ability sometimes 
not only aspire above their apparent capabilities but actually 
succeed at levels beyond expectation. The crucial fact is not the 
objectively measurable potentialities but the client’s ability to 
mobilize the resources in his possession. 

This is not Bishop Berkeleys subjective idealism in disguise. 
Objective reality is of tremendous importance in vocational plan- 
ning, but no planning can be effective without its subjective ac- 
ceptance by the individual. It is precisely because reality is so 
important that so much attention is paid to the client’s feelings, 
for these constitute the most significant aspect of his reality. 

The counselor can never take it upon himself to decide what 
should or should not be important to another person. It takes 
a tremendous amount of professional training to be able to diag- 
nose correctly; it takes an equally large amount of professional 
^discipline to allow the client to reach his own decisions. In the 
words of Taft (252, p. 191), “To become willing not to know 
everything about the patient in advance, to enter into the dynamic 
interplay of the therapeutic process without trying to predict or 
control the outcome, is as exacting and responsible a discipline 
as exists in the world today.” 

Taking a case history presupposes that the counselor knows 
which are the important high lights in a client's development. 
The counselor may aver that on the basis of his professional train- 
ing and experience he has learned to recognize those factors in 
growth which tend to contribute most to personality structure- 
For example, a broken home during childhood, current marital 
discord, unemployment, etc., are some of the forces which might 
account for the present occupational difficulty. Very true, they 
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might— and they might not! Not all children raised in broken 
homes develop into vocational failures. Similarly, children raised 
in stable homes may need vocational assistance as adults. What 
determines the importance of an event is not the event itself but 
how it is perceived by the individual. Fortunately, the distinction 
between objective reality and its subjective perception is not a 
dichotomy but a continuum. A competent counselor will work 
with both as aspects of the clients reality. The counselor who, 
because of his professional position, presumes to know what is 
important to the client leaves the latter outside the pale of self' 
help. Hiltner develops this point even further when he questions 
the necessity for the counselor to know more than the client 
about any particular subject (128). Knowledge, he holds, may 
be an unsuccessful substitute for genuine and reciprocal feelings. 

In the light of the preceding discussion one cannot help won- 
dering of what significance are the detailed questionnaires, what 
relevant areas they actually cover, and how much valuable material 
is lost. Would it not be better to let the client tell his own story, 
unsystematic and artless as it might be— tell what seems to per- 
turb him, how he thinks he could be helped, and how he feels 
about different matters? It is not only what the client says that is 
important hut how he says it and what he is really trying to con- 
vey by his statements as well as by silence. 

As the client talks about his plans and aspirations, he may never 
reveal the fact that he has studied the violin for eight years or 
owns a photographic darkroom. A comprehensive vocational case 
history would undoubtedly detect these omissions, to which one 
could cynically respond, "So what?” The fact that the client has 
not as much as mentioned music or photography is probably no 
accident. He apparently has certain feelings about his hobbies 
which he does not care to share with the counselor. The subject 
perhaps is too painful or too trivial. At any rate he is not likely 
to build bis vocational future around these particular avocations. 

Tlie anamnesis-oriented counselor, having obtained information 
about the client’s hobbies, may wish to “explore" further their 
vocational implications. It would l>c very surprising indeed if he 
obtained anything more than noncommittal replies. There is 
usually as good a reason for not discussing a subject as there is 
for talking about it. Tims once again we return to the question of 
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the client's tight to bring up and to discuss only those matters 

which he is ready to share with the counselor. 

Does the present discussion deny the importance of facts when 
they are not related to feelings? It certainly does not. Factual 
information is essential in vocational planning, but it cannot be 
artificially separated from the psychological meaning imputed to 
it in the client’s own mind. An objective fact becomes a psycho- 
logical reality only when the individual begins to own it, or accept 
it as part of his real self. For that matter, a large portion of the 
counseling process will proceed from a total rejection of the 
actual problem by the client, to its intellectual understanding, and 
finally to a psychological acceptance. This aspect of counseling 
will be discussed more fully in the section on Interpretation. 

The purpose of the present discussion is to differentiate between 
objective data, as they may be revealed through the case history, 
and dynamic data, as brought out in counseling. Although in 
content the two may be identical, they are far apart in their 
psychological significance. Information, highly important from 
the vocational standpoint, may be intentionally withheld by the 
client if he is not teady to accept it as part of himself. Such de- 
liberate omissions may take place either during the taking of the 
case history or in the counseling process itself. In the latter case 
the lacunae stand a better chance of being handled if they should 
come to the surface. A case in point is Miss H. 

Miss H is a young woman of twenty, a high school gradu- 
ate, living with her family. She came to the agency to discuss 
the advisability of taking a secretarial course. Nothing out- 
standing was revealed during the first interview, with the 
possible exception of the fact that Miss H had never held a 
job for any length of time. Miss H told the worker that she 
had been employed briefly as a salesgirl, had done some baby 
sitting, and helped her mother at home. 

The tests administered to Miss H suggested her to be of 
high average ability. She did well on the clerical-aptitude 
test and according to an interest inventory showed a marked 
preference for the clerical field. 

From the vocational standpoint Miss IFs plan to take a 
secretarial course and then get a job as an office clerk ap- 
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peared entirely sound. It was not until the latter part of the 
last interview that Miss H rather timidly informed the worker 
that she was afflicted with a chronic and disabling condition 
of the spine. Miss H was unable to remain in a sitting position 
for more than half an hour without having to get up. She was 
also compelled to lie down for a few brief moments during 
the day. It was this condition that had prevented Miss H 
from taking a job. 

The above case illustrates the importance of objective facts in 
vocational planning. It also shows how difficult it is at times to 
accept these objective facts. There can be little doubt that Miss 
H was intellectually aware of her physical limitations throughout 
her contact with the agency; yet despite this awareness, she pro- 
ceeded to talk about her future as a clerk, took the various tests, 
and on the whole behaved as if the disabling condition did not 
exist. Although it is impossible to know what her actual motives 
were, it is extremely likely that, at the beginning of the vocational 
session, she could not bring herself to the point of discussing this 
extremely painful subject. Perhaps she hoped for some sort of 
vocational miracle; perhaps she was trying to convince herself that 
her condition was not serious and that she was really as healthy 
as other young women. Miss H’s unacceptance of herself as a semi- 
invalid probably stemmed from her tremendous need to regard 
herself as a well girl. The few counseling sessions helped her 
move from an almost total unacceptance of herself as a handi- 
capped person to a point where she herself wanted to discuss her 
occupational limitations. 

One might argue that she wasted her own and the counselor’s 
time by going through the motions of planning, knowing all the 
time that the plans were worthless, whereas comprehensive case 
history would have detected heT ailment at the outset, and 
whatever vocational planning were to follow would take into 
account her restricted employability. This is a highly debatable 
statement The point is that there has been no waste of time. 
Miss II had to be repeatedly exposed to the counseling experience 
in order to translate her intellectual awareness of her difficulty 
into psychological acceptance. The fact that it was she herself, 
rather than the counselor, who raised this emotionally charged 
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issue cannot be overstressed in regard to its therapeutic value. 
Had the counselor confronted Miss H with the logic of the 
situation at the outset of the session, she would probably have 
assumed a defensive attitude and tried to rationalize the serious- 
ness of her ailment The fact that she knowingly withheld in- 
formation about the most important single feature of her occupa- 
tional plan merely shows how dreadfully threatening reality can 
be. When Miss H came in for her first appointment, she simply 
could not cope with the overwhelming situation. Miss H had 
to live through several interviews in order to move sufficiently 
to talk about her handicap. It is entirely conceivable that, bad 
the counselor attempted to handle the question of her marginal 
employability when he learned about it through the case history. 
Miss H would not have returned for another interview. It is not 
the counselor^ s but the client’s readiness that determines what 
should be discussed and at what point. 

Generally speaking, the past, as revealed by a case history 
ox in any other manner, is important only to the extent that it 
affects the present. In discussing its value, Gomberg makes a sig- 
nificant comment when he says, . I believe that the true 
power of the relationship as a possible source of help for the 
client does not lie in the ability to piece together intellectually 
the meaning of earlier experiences, so that one understands the 
genesis of a problem, important and useful as this may be for the 
worker. Help for the client rests in the vitality of the immediate 
contact as an emotional experience, in which the worker takes 
full responsibility for his own realness and that of the agency" 
( 111 ). 

The growth and development of personality is a fascinating 
subject, but like scientific research it cannot be regarded as a 
part of the helping process. Occasionally the client will come in 
and insist on relating events that happened to him during his 
childhood and adolescence. Such a situation may arise out of an 
honest confusion between vocational guidance and psychoanalysis. 
A number of people entertain the belief that the only way to 
solve the problems of the present is to go over the experiences of 
the past. Vn ns they flunk that, by telling the counselor about 
their childhood, they are helping him in his professional role. 

Others will dwell on the past in order not to face the present. 
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They find it easier to talk about their childhood traumata than 
about their current vocational plans. Apparently the everyday 
reality of making a living is even more threatening than the pre- 
historic beasts of the emotional past. 

There are also those to whom bygones are still replete with 
meaning. When they talk about what happened long ago, it is 
not so much because they shy away from the present, as because 
the ghosts of yesterday still haunt them today. Obviously the 
counselor cannot summarily dismiss their feelings as unimpor- 
tant by pointing out that it is the present that matters. As already 
indicated, the counselor never decides what is or is not meaning- 
ful to the client The counselor can, however, aid the client to 
focus on the present by making it a part of the client’s reality. 
What use the client makes of the past, what it seems to represent 
to him, and what feeling tones he attempts to convey by removing 
himself from the present is significant. The competent vocational 
counselor can capture the true meaning of the feelings expressed 
and use it constructively in the helping relationship. This, too, 
may require several counseling sessions, for the client is not 
likely to give up too readily the fundamental aspects of self. 

Thus far the discussion has concerned itself with the significance 
of the past as it may be related to current occupational planning. It 
has been suggested that a full understanding and a critical evalu- j 
ation of the client’s background and the events anteceding his 
visit to the agency are not essential to the vocational helping ' 
process. A few additional comments on the role of vocational diag- 
nosis may be in order. 

The ability to function on a vocational level is not always per-\ 
fectly correlated with the psychiatric diagnosis of the total person- ' 
ality. Becently a case came to the attention of the agency of a 
client with a long history’ of schizophrenic episodes and several 
hospitalizations. This man, although psychotic from the clinical 
standpoint, had sufficient strength to find a job and to keep it for 
an indefinite period of time. He reported to work daily and ac- 
cording to his foreman performed satisfactorily at the plant. An- 
other client, who overtly at least, showed no psychopathology, 
was completely unable to use liimself in relation to employment 
He was refcn-cd to prospective employers several times but for 
various reasons “talked himself out of a job." Ultimately he was 
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seen by a psychiatrist, who did not find any psychotic process. 
In his relation to the vocational counselor, he always stressed his 
need and w illin gness to take a job at once. Simultaneously, while 
apparently seeking employment, he would present himself in the 
least favorable light to the employer or invent reasons why he 
could not accept a particular job offer. 

These cases show that from the standpoint of the vocational 
counselor it is not always necessary to appraise the total person- 
ality of a client in order to help him in his occupational adjust- 
ment. One can be severely disturbed clinically and still function 
adequately in the sense that one is capable of gainful employment. 
Conversely, some individuals revealing no pathology may find it 
impossible to use themselves constructively. It may be exceed- 
ingly difficult for the counselor to distinguish between those who 
can utilize the vocational service and those who cannot. This 
is especially true since some individuals appear to be sincerely 
desirous of finding employment, follow up every placement 
contact, and still are incapable of taking a job when one is 
offered. 

In the course of his professional practice the vocational coun- 
selor will occasionally encounter clients who, although in need 
of immediate placement, are so disturbed emotionally as to pre- 
clude any possibility of their being hired. In such instances the 
counselor may have to take it upon himself to decide whether the 
client is likely to benefit from his contact with the agency. The 
case of Mr. T illustrates this point. 

Mr. T is a graduate electrical engineer. He has worked for 
a nationally known electrical firm but is unemployed at 
present. He is thirty-five years old and single. 

During his first visit Mr. T talked a great deal and with 
much feeling about his high professional qualifications and 
the jobs he has held in the past. He has invariably been 
dismissed because his superiors proved to be antisemites. 
Presently, he cannot find employment because, the moment 
he applies for a position, the prospective employer checks 
with a secret clearinghouse and they discover who he is. 
There exists an organized conspiracy against him involving 
large electrical firms and officials in state government. He 
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has attempted to expose these machinations but has never 
been successful because the electrical concerns wield so much 
power as to influence some Zionist organizations and make 
them antisemitic too. Mr. T knows that despite the conspiracy 
to keep him out of electrical engineering some concerns 
have called him at his home to offer him employment. How- 
ever, the telephone messages were never delivered, for his 
landlady, who took the calls, is a rabid antisemite. 

As I attempted to explain the nature of our placement coun- 
seling service, Mr. T quickly assured me that all he wanted 
was a job and that under no circumstances was I to think 
that he needed “psychological help.” Since I knew of an 
opening for an electrical engineer, I gave Mr. T a letter to 
the personnel director of the plant where the vacancy existed. 
Mr. T left me, saying that he hoped I had profited from talk- 
ing to him, for now I was better aware of the existing anti- 
semitism. 

A day later I received a call from the plant superintendent, 
who angrily complained to me for having sent Mr. T to him. 
Instead of discussing the opening for employment, Mr. T 
attempted to recruit the superintendent in a fight against 
discrimination. Mr. T attempted twice to see me subsequently, 
but he did not have an appointment and I was too busy to 
see him. He refused an appointment, saying that he would 
make one some other time. 

A check with other agencies revealed that the man has 
been known in the community as a “troublemaker." He has 
brought unsubstantiated charges against various individuals 
and organizations, simultaneously attempting to recruit sup- 
port for imaginary causes. 

Mr. T is probably a classical illustration of paranoia. However, 
from the placement counseling standpoint, more important than 
the nosological classification is the fact that Mr. T was totally 
unable to apply his knowledge and experience as electrical en- 
gineer to procuring a position. From the vocational standpoint 
it matters little what the psychiatric diagnosis may be. What is 
relevant to vocational counseling and placement is the client’s 
ability to function realistically. It Is only when the client demon- 
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strates his incapacity to use the service that the vocational coun- 
selor may wish to seek causality. 

To recapitulate, a vocational case history may be useful to the 
extent that it provides both the client and the counselor with a 
formal framework in which the first interview may be developed. 
It offers both participants something tangible to discuss and 
simultaneously sets into motion an interplay of feelings and at- 
titudes. Its primary value lies not so much in the factual informa- 
tion revealed as in the psychological meaning it may have for 
the client and in the way in which he uses it. An extensive case his- 
tory also carries within it certain undesirable features, such as a 
possible undue emphasis on the past and the implication that a 
fuller knowledge of the client’s bygones is likely to help him with 
his present vocational dilemma and that the counselor, by accumu- 
lating sundry information, is going to assume the responsibility 
for solving vocational problems for the client. > 

A vocational case history, by virtue of possessing a certain 
"face validity,” * may help the client, during the initial stages, to 
sustain his relationship with the agency and thus allow him to 
take a firmer hold on the problem at hand. This may be especially 
true for test- or advice-oriented clients, who may have consider- 
able difficulty assuming their share of responsibility at the outset. 

The present, rather brief discussion of the merits of a vocational 
case history has in no way attempted to cover this important and 
complex question. Proponents of the diagnostic approach could 
without difficulty point out areas which, although relevant to the 
question under consideration, have not been as much as men- 
tioned. Similarly, those opposed to diagnosis could muster argu- 
ments why it should be abolished altogether as a methodological 
principle. A fair conclusion, at the present, seems to be that voca- 
tional case history taking need not be antithetical to help-cen- 

* The term face validity'* has been borrowed from the field of psychologi- 
cal measurements, where it is used to refer to a test that “appears to be 
valid* (4. p. 11) because of its content but may or may not be valid in fact. 
Taking down a vocational case history with particular emphasis on educa- 
tional and occupational information may lend the procedure some face valid- 
ity without necessarily contributing to its actual usefulness. The client, be- 
cause of a previous mental set. may erpect something of this sort and may 
conceivably show greater resistance to a different approach. 
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tered counseling as long as the worker uses his diagnostic skills 
to aid the client in making a free occupational choice. 

TEST EVIDENCE 

Many vocational counselors, as well as the lay public, regard 
psychological testing as the most significant feature of occupa- 
tional planning (267). Psychometrics are held in particular esteem 
by those workers who perceive counseling as a “scientific pro- 
gram” (244) rather than an aspect of a helping process. To some, 
mental testing has become virtually synonymous with vocational 
guidance. For example, one survey of vocational services (44) 
reveals the fact that 152 different tests are employed in the voca- 
tional guidance field at one time or another. Although it would be 
helpful to know what percentage of total time allocated to guid- 
ance is spent in testing and how many tests are administered per 
client, the large variety of tests in itself is suggestive of the im- 
portance attributed to vocational measurements. Such a wide 
application of quantitative concepts is bound to have both a 
theoretical and a practical effect on the field of guidance itself. 

Psychological tests are essentially instruments intended to 
measure the quantity or amount of any psychological attribute 
possessed by the individual. The performance on any one test, 
in order to have any meaning, is compared with that of a group 
and is usually expressed in terms of deviation from the average or 
some other point. In specific situations, such as personnel work, 
tests may be used for “selection” and “guidance.” In the latter 
instance, the counselor implicitly assumes the responsibility 
for “rounding out a comprehensive picture of the individual coun- 
selee” (122). Tests are recommended, for “their data are fac- 
tual, objective, and relatively precise . . (122, p. 219). Thus 

once more the counseling experience is reduced to a laboratory 
diagnosis, where emphasis is placed on the precision oE the sci- 
entific instruments rather than on the client's ability to make use 
of the findings. 

At this juncture the psychologist may question the whole pro- 
cedure by raising such issues as: Axe the test findings sufficiently 
reliable for individual prediction? Are the test findings valid in 
the sense that they correlate highly with actual performance on 
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the job? Are the characteristics tested actually measurable psy- 
chological entities? What effect do the immediate and the basic 
emotional factors have on test results? How good are the norms? 
These questions, although fundamental to psychological measure- 
ment, are only of secondary interest to the counselor, whose chief 
aim is to help the client 

The counselors primary concerns are: How can the tests con- 
tribute to the client’s ability to handle his problem? What effect 
will testing have on the counseling process? How is the client 
going to use the psychometric data? We hear so much about the 
need for the counselor to understand the client and his problem, 
and relatively so little about the client’s acceptance of himself and 
his diffi culty. In discussing tests in guidance Shellow suggests that 
the emphasis be shifted from psychometric to “clinical” thinking, 
using the term clinical in the "therapeutic” sense of the word 
(225). Essentially, the use of psychological measurement in 
vocational guidance is predicated on the assumption that, once 
the counselor can accumulate a great deal of information about 
the ch'ent, he will be in a better position to assist the latter. Both 
the case history and the testing program are basically methods 
of obtaining pertinent information about the client. 

This brings us to the original and broader question of the value 
of factual data in general. In discussing the use of the case his- 
tory, it was pointed out that frequently factual information is 
of importance only when the client employs it toward some end. 
It was furthermore brought out that a stress on objective evidence, 
especially when it is evaluated by the counselor, does not afford 
the client a full opportunity to come to grips with the real problem 
with which he wants help. Psychometric evidence can be inter- 
preted and used by the client in any manner he pleases, and here, 
once more, what the clienj^does with the testing piogram is at 
times more important ti je scores themselves. 

Psychological tests, howi^ er, possess one outstanding character- 
istic that cannot be duplicated through any other known method. 
That characteristic is die ability of good tests to measure quickly 
and reliably those attributes which play such an important role 
in vocational selection. The fact that a well-standardized test 
can, with relatively little training on the part of the examiner, 
determine adequately one’s general ability, finger dexterity, or 
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interest patterns makes it a valuable tool in vocational guid- 
ance. 

Although there exists general agreement as to what types 
of tests lend themselves to vocational usage, there is considerable 
controversy regarding the suitability of projective tests in occu- 
pational planning. Kaback, for instance, holds (151) that the 
Rorschach is not helpful in preparing for and choosing an occu- 
pation or in determining occupational progress. This is indeed so 
if one conceives of vocational guidance in its narrower sense. 
The Rorschach is not likely to determine the probable success of 
a trainee in the mechanical area, nor will it distinguish vocation- 
ally between a barber and a chef. (Food responses are not indica- 
tive of culinary inclinations!) The Rorschach may prove to be 
more useful in the selection of students desiring admission to 
schools of social work and graduate programs in clinical psy- 
chology. The “approach,” the number of "human” responses, the 
use of color, shading, and movement may be some indications of 
a person’s general ability, attitude toward people, maturity, sensi- 
tivity, and inner strength. Stated negatively, a Rorschach that is 
suggestive of marked emotional imbalance or a pathological state 
could be employed as one of the criteria for barring the prospec- 
tive student from entering the helping professions. Considerable 
research is, however, needed to demonstrate that better adjusted 
individuals ( i.e ., those whose Rorschachs are free from undesirable 
implications) will necessarily develop into better psychologists 
or caseworkers. The Rorschach can be employed with considerably 
greater confidence in vocational situations wherein the ch'ent 
persistently fails to take hold of the process or shows no movement 
toward resolving his occupational difficulties. A client who cannot 
be “reached” despite the counselor's efforts may be so disturbed 
as not to be accessible at all. Such a client may need psycho- 
therapy rather than vocational guidance. A Rorschach would 
probably reveal the true nature of the problem. 

The ease with which many vocational tests lend themselves to 
administration and interpretation, yielding at the same time tan- 
gible numerical results, may act as a booby trap for the inexperi- 
enced counselor. Super lists four pitfalls in dia gnostic testing (239, ^ 
p. 13). As we shall see there areTlilTothers. Thoserhentioned by J 
Super arc “(1) the neglect of other methods of diagnosis, (2 )/ 
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over-emphasis on diagnosis with the resulting tendency to neglect 
counseling, (3) failure to take into account the specific validity 
of the tests used, and (4) the neglect of other methods of guidance 
which should normally accompany diagnosis and counseling. 
Perhaps the greatest danger inherent in all diagnostic testing is 
the tendency to confuse the measurement of aptitudes with the 
actual vocational guidance process. 

My own practice, especially during the earlier years of my pro- 
fessional development, has been to fall back on extensive testing 
whenever 1 was at a loss as to what to do. Testing to me suggested 
a safe and easy way out of the difficulty of handling a situation. 
It is well to remember that it is not only that the counselor repre- 
sents a threat to the client; the client may in turn engender a 
great deal of anxiety in the worker. Testing, in certain situations, 
may offer a painless escape for both the client and the counselor, 
especially when both are unready to come to grips with the real 
problem. Perhaps that is what happened to the staff of one of the 
VA advisement units (230, p. 20), who found tests very useful 
because “many veterans are in no mood to listen to advice and 
suggestions . . ."-not that the veterans could be blamed for 
resenting “advice and suggestions.” The important issue, however, 
is not the seemingly highly directive attitude of the counselors 
but rather the employment of testing in place of counseling pro- 
cedure. It is doubtful that testing, in itself, can help the veteran, 
or anyone else for that matter, reach an acceptable occupational 
goal. 

The case of Paul illustrates how the counselor may he tempted 
to resort to extensive testing precisely because he does not know 
what else to do to help the client. 

Paul is a lanky, awkward young man of twenty-one. He 
has been referred by the social service department of a hos- 
pital for “aptitude testing” and “vocational recommendations.” 
At present he is receiving psychotherapy through the out- 
patient department because of general personality problems. 
He is not subject to draft on account of occasional fainting 
spells which have been tentatively diagnosed as grand mal. 
(At present he is receiving medication. ) Paul reveals a posi- 
tive Wassermann; it is believed that his luetic condition is 
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congenital. Paul was bom out of wedlock into a large family. 
He has six half brothers and half sisters. At present Paul 
is living away from home on the recommendation of his psy- 
chiatrist. As a child he was rejected and unhappy. Despite 
many obstacles he graduated from a small town high school, 
where he took a business course. He failed typing twice and 
dropped shorthand before completing the term because it 
was "too hard." The school psychologist administered a 
Stanford Binet when Paul was in the twelfth grade, at which 
time he attained an IQ score of 104. Although Paul may be 
considered of average general ability, he is functioning on 
a below-average level. He has no hobbies, no vocational 
interests, and no clearly defined plans. At one time he at- 
tempted to learn barbering but gave it up because he had 
“butterfingers" and was fearful of people. Paul tried selling 
candy at drive-in motion-picture establishments but was dis- 
missed after two days because he was unable to give the 
right change. He also had an elevator operator’s job, which he 
lost in less than a week because he was slow and did not get 
along with other employees. Despite the sad work experience 
Paul does not want to be “just a laborer.” He would like to 
work himself up to a respectable position such as “office man- 
ager” or “liquor salesman for some big concern.” 

During the first counseling session the counselor was at a loss 
as to what to do. Industrial employment had been ruled out 
fairly definitely because of epilepsy. Learning a trade did not 
seem to be indicated because of Paul’s slowness, poor motor co- 
ordination, and negative attitude toward manual occupations. 
Sales and clerical work had to be abandoned because of Paul’s 
personal and intellectual limitations. The counselor himself was 
in a quandary, but he felt that it was his responsibility to indicate 
to Paul what vocational plans lie should make. Since the counselor 
did not know in what areas Paul could be relatively successful, 
extensive psychometric testing was undertaken. Approximately 
twelve tests were administered during three consecutive morn- 
ings. The tests revealed nothing that liad not been already known 
or could not have been inferred from the case history and the 
interviews. A comprehensive summary of the psychometric data 
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was mailed to the hospital that made the original referral, despite 
the fact that Paul was not helped with his occupational prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps greater assistance could have been rendered if the 
counselor had not assumed that it was his obligation to provide 
Paul with a concrete plan. Had the counselor allowed Paul to 
work through his feelings about the various occupations, had the 
counselor helped Paul accept his limitations, it is possible that 
Paul would have evolved some plan and would have chosen some 
kind of work in keeping with his abilities. 

Psychometric testing, however, offered a seemingly easier way 
out of the dilemma. It provided the counselor with the impression 
that he was discharging his professional obligations, it offered 
the referring agency an opportunity to ponder over the quantita- 
tive data. Everyone seemed to be satisfied except Paul, 

An important fact that is likely to be overlooked in a test-cen- 
tered vocational guidance program is made by Liggett when she 
states, “Every social agency should accept the fact that help 
offered to a client . . . creates a problem, a problem now located 
between the helper and the one who needs help. Asking for help, 
or needing help is no simple affair. No matter what problem one 
brings, the experience of asking from someone who is there to 
give, creates a new dynamic process, which, because of the fact 
that one does not control it, also creates new fear and resistance" 
(166, p. 57). Psychological testing may offer both the vocational 
counselor and the client an easy way out of a threatening relation- 
ship and simultaneously enable them to go through the motions of 
helping and being helped. 

A situation that conceivably could have developed in almost 
any vocational guidance agency is the following: A twenty-four- 
year-old man came to a certain agency and requested that he be 
given “aptitude tests” to help him determine what he was “best 
fitted for.” During the first contact the counselor learned that the 
client had graduated from college in business administration. 
He did not seem to enjoy sales but wondered what other potenti- 
alities he might have. In talking about hobbies he indicated that 
occasionally he liked to work with his hands or paint -with water 
colors He also spoke with some regret in his voice about the 
mistake he had made in not becoming a tool-and-die man. He 
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understood that skilled industrial workers earned good money in 
plants. 

The counselor apparently took the client literally and proceeded 
to administer tests with the hope that these would help him with 
his vocational dilemma. A total of twenty tests was administered 
in the course of the next five contacts, each testing session taking 
up the entire morning. 

First session. American Council on Education (College), 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, Nelson-Denny Reading. 

Second session. Kuder Preference Record, Brainard Occupa- 
tional Preference Inventory, SRA Mechanical Aptitudes test, 
Bennett test of mechanical comprehension. 

Third session. Minnesota Clerical Test, General Clerical Test, 
Meier Art Judgment Test, Graves Design Judgment Test. 

Fourth session. Wechsler-Bellewe adult, Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

Fifth session. Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, Minnesota 
spatial relations boards, Crawford tridimensional spatial relations 
test, Minnesota rate of manipulation, Purdue peg board, Crawford 
small-parts dexterity test. 

During the seventh (final) visit, the counselor reviewed care- 
fully the various test scores and explained their individual mean- 
ings and implications to the client. Since the client did not reveal 
any outstanding abilities or, for that matter, occupational interests 
in either the mechanical or the artistic areas, the counselor sug- 
gested that the cb'ent remain in his present field and try to find 
work that might be more to his liking. 

It should be mentioned that the counselor was genuinely con- 
cerned with exploring the client's potentialities in the hope that 
the tests, plus his own knowledge of occupations, might provide a 
satisfactory answer to the client’s vocational difficulties. Whether 
the impressive testing program helped the client make an occupa- 
tional choice or whether the time devoted exclusively to testing 
could have been used to better advantage is left for the reader to 
decide. 

Psychological testing plays a dual role in vocational guidanco. . 
It helps to cstablislfa diagnosis and prognosis. Under diagnosis ■ 
fall those attributes which the client possesses at the time he , 
comes for guidance. They represent his mental endowment, inter- 
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ests, aptitudes, special skills, and even his emotional structure 
land balance. Prognosis deals with the application of the diagnostic 
idata to the probability of success in a selected area. Neither the 
j case history nor the psychometric program carries within itself 
, the germ of therapy. Neither is a helping process, but each be- 
,comes a part of one if incorporated into the affective life of the 
I client. 

' The client who believes that testing in itself can help him as- 
sumes that, once he knows what ails him or what he is ‘best 
fitted for,” he can go ahead unassisted with his educational or 
vocational plans. Perhaps some individuals can. Most persons 
who come to an agency for vocational assistance do so because 
they are unable to come to a satisfactory solution without outside 
help. It is extremely unlikely that knowing the results of tests 
will help them significantly with their difficulties. 

Many clients place an undue emphasis on psychometrics be- 
cause they themselves are not ready to share in the counseling proc- 
ess. Testing to the client represents an extemalization of his diffi- 
culty. Whatever the outcome of the testing program may be, it is 
the tests, not the client himself , which suggest what his abilities are, 
where his interests lie, and what course of action should be 
undertaken. In short, testing absolves the client of the responsi- 
bility of participating actively in the helping process and frees 
him from having to accept the consequences. 

Rogers, in discussing the role of testing (206, p. 141), feels 
that “they [tests] tend to increase defensiveness on the part of the 
client, to lessen his acceptance of self, to decrease his sense of 
responsibility, to create an attitude of dependence upon the ex- 
pert.” The meaning psychological tests may have for adults is 
probably quite different from what testing may signify for ado- 
lescents, many of whom are constantly exposed to various ex- 
aminations within the school system. Adults, especially those 
"4th limited education or far removed from the academic milieu, 
are likely to react with greater apprehension toward the test 
situation. The client’s reactions prior to and during the administra- 
tion proper are important, for they not only are indicative of his 
attitudes toward himself and the counselor but also provide the 
worker noth a rich opportunity, to help the client clarify some of 
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his feelings. Test taking frequently possesses meaning apart from 
test results. It is the responsibility of the counselor to handle the 
client’s feelings of insecurity, hostility, and anxiety, whether they 
center in the test results or arise out of the veiy counseling rela- 
tionship. To be effective, the counselor must work with the 
client's feelings rather than with content alone. It matters little 
whether the client’s defensiveness is revealed before or after the 
administration of the test. In either case the counselor has to 
work with it as part of the helping process. 

Some workers feel (52, 155) that letting the client participate 
in the selection of tests to be administered tends to allay some of 
his anxieties about testing and also offers him an opportunity for 
fuller participation. This seems a rather mechanical way of 
handling the problem of the role of diagnosis in counseling and 
the place of the counselor. The client cannot be presumed to be 
an expert in psychometric measurement. One would not expect 
a patient to write his own prescription, nor can one leave test 
selection to a client. If testing has a place in vocational guidance, 
and I believe it has, then it is the responsibility of the counselor to 
make the appropriate choice. It is entirely possible that the 
client may want to take those tests which appear to be least 
threatening rather than those which would be most effective in 
vocational diagnosis. How the client perceives the counselor and 
the tests is not likely to be affected seriously by his taking the 
tests h la carte, nor can such a procedure be claimed as a valid 
substitute for a professional and yet meaningful interrelationship. 

As diagnostic instruments, tests can tell the counselor a great) 
deal about the client and the soundness of his vocational plans/ 
There can be little doubt that in the course of his practice every 
counselor has come across numerous clients whose endowment 
was considerably below their occupational aspirations. Through 
psychological measurement it is possible to establish a fairly' 
accurate diagnosis and prognosis, but the tests per sc in no way 
help such clients accept reality or formulate a more attainable 1 , 
goal. An excerpt from an actual case summary is presented irome- 1 
diately below in order to illustrate how, by virtue of his profes- 
sional obligations, a counselor may be forced into a position 
where he cannot stop at mere test interpretation. 
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Mr. L is a twenty-two-year-old high school graduate. At 
present he is working for his father as a clothing salesman. 
Although his father wants him to remain in the business, Mr. 

L is not pleased with the prospect. In the beginning of the 
first interview he announced that he would like to enter col- 
lege and become "a doctor, a lawyer, or a dentist— any kind 
of a profession people look up to.” Mr. L wanted to take 
an aptitude test which would show me what I am best suited 
for.” 

The counselor, at that time a new worker himself, agreed with 
the client that some testing might be useful to verify the latter’s 
interests and abilities. The Kuder Preference Record, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen (ACE), the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading test were administered, revealing 
the following: Kuder, high persuasive, social service, and clerical. 
ACE, Q score 22d percentile, L score 14th percentile, total 12th 
percentile. Henmon-Nelson, IQ 106. Nelson-Denny, vocabulary 
30th percentile, paragraph 20th percentile, total 24th percentile 
(high school senior norms). 

It was fairly obvious to the counselor that Mr. L’s levels of 
aspiration by far exceeded his abilities. It was also quite evident 
that the occupational choice did not originate from an interest in 
the work itself but was dominated almost exclusively by its pres- 
tige value (“any kind of a profession people look up to”). A factual 
explanation of the test results certainly would not help the client 
give up his unrealistic daydreams, nor would it help him accept 
himself as a clothing salesman. The counselor found himself in an 
awkward position. Implicitly he had taken it upon himself to 
"tell” the client where his strongest vocational attributes lay and 
had administered tests to enhance the validity of his judgment 
and recommendations. Now he was confronted with the task of 
informing the client of the unfavorable outcome of the testing 
program. 

More serious, however, than the counselor’s discomfort is the 
fact that the client, who originally came for professional voca- 
tional assistance, was about to terminate his contact with the 
agency without having been helped one iota. Still worse, he was 
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going away with possibly greater conflicts and doubts than he had 
at the outset. What could have been a genuine helping experience 
became metamorphosed almost overnight into an emotionally 
painful predicament. The original vocational ambivalence, which 
compelled the client to seek occupational assistance in the first 
place, may actually have been accentuated. Now the client was 
confronted with two alternatives: to reject the test findings in toto 
and attempt to gain admission into college, or to accept the test 
results and try to adjust to what he considered to be a vocationally 
unhappy existence. 

Actually, and this is mere conjecture, for the client never re- 
turned, he probably did neither. He may have rationalized a 
great deal about the tests; he may even have gone elsewhere to 
verify (really to disprove) the original psychometric findings. 
He may have applied to some college, or possibly he decided to 
leave his fathers business for a different job elsewhere. 

It is at the point where test results are in opposition to the 
client’s occupational goals that the counselor may be called upon 
to exercise his professional abilities to the utmost degree. In prac- 
tice, because so many clients come in with a definite preconceived 
idea about testing, it is often necessary to help them see the value 
of psychometrics in vocational planning in its true perspective. But 
a brief and elementary lecture on the role of psychological meas- 
urements in vocational guidance is not what is likely to help the 
client at the moment. He may listen carefully to what is being 
said, nod in approval, and still retain his psychometric orientation. 
To be effective, the counselor has to transcend the intellectual 
level of understanding and come to grips with the inner meaning 
of the problem. Why does a particular adult client place so much 
emphasis on tests? What does testing signify to him? Does he 
really believe that a test can tell him what vocational choice to 
make, or is he merely rationalizing for his inability to assume 
responsibility for his action? Test results, especially if they are 
contrary to the expectations and wishes of the client, arc not 
likely to change his original plans. A detailed factual statement 
as to what the tests suggest docs not necessarily help the client 
accept the vocational implications; quite the contrary, such a 
presentation is likely to evoke defensiveness and actually block a 
free expression of feelings. The confusion between diagnosis and 
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therapy, or vocational assistance in the present instance, is not 
restricted to the lay public alone. Counselors have been heard to 
say about obviously disturbed clients, “He needs a Rorschach, 
as if the Rorschach were a therapeutic measure of some 
land. 

The last aspect of testing in a counseling situation to be con- 
sidered deals with the anxiety which may be engendered by the 
tests themselves. Comparatively little is known about the psy- 
chological effect of a test on the individual (226b). Textbooks 
on psychology usually recommend that, in order to attain optimal 
results, the subject should be put at ease and a generally good 
rapport should be established. What the test does to the client 
in terms of his inner dynamics is an open question. There is 
empirical evidence to support the contention that psychological 
tests do have an effect on the person taking them. Less stable 
individuals will sometimes break off in the middle of the program. 
Those who, for whatever reason, are led to believe that their emo- 
tional soundness is questioned will often react to the tests nega- 
tively or actually refuse to take them. There seems to be an ele- 
ment of threat in every test for every individual. The extent of 
the anxiety aroused will vary with the purpose for which the test 
is administered, the person taking it, and the test itself. How 
the client apperceives testing in relation to his total vocational 
problem will further influence his attitude toward measurement. 
Although most clients probably assume that tests are administered 
to them in order to facilitate the resolution of their occupational 
problem, they cannot help experiencing certain feelings that ac- 
company test taking itself. For example, they may say defensively 
in jest, “Now you will know how dumb I am,” "I never learned 
to read properly,” or, with respect to a personality inventory, 
“This is like being psychoanalyzed.” When the relationship be- 
tween the counselor and the client has been meaningful, the 
latter may be particularly anxious that the tests reveal him in a 
favorable light. At times the client may distort a paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire, presenting himself not as he actually is but as he 
would like the counselor to see him. It is perhaps reasonable to 
assume that vocational tests which are intended to measure 
suitability for an occupation probably engender less fear than 
those whose specific purpose is not known. But even vocational 
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tests may become anxiety-arousing if an important issue, such 
as getting a job, should depend on their outcome. 

Psychological diagnostic tests that do not carry a direct voca- 
tional implication are likely to appear more threatening. It is 
probably not an accident that in many psychiatric clinics these 
tests are referred to as “bug tests” and the psychologists as “bug 
doctors.” Tests that quite obviously probe into the basic aspects 
of personality, such as the projective tests in particular, are 
probably the most menacing of all. The very fact that they lend 
themselves to unconscious manipulation and at times thinly 
disguised symbolism cannot be unnoticed by the subject (218). 
A tense or disturbed client can become very seriously upset by 
relatively indiscriminate use of psychological tests of different 
kinds. Institutions that practice psychological testing as some- 
thing apart from the counseling process may lay themselves open 
to the criticism that anxieties thus aroused may not be handled 
constructively by the counselor. 

Counseling and testing must be integrated into an experience 
which is meaningful to the client. Fears, doubts, and conflicting 
feelings that emerge during the vocational contact, whether they 
be engendered by testing or by the face-to-face relationship itself, 
are the very substance that make vocational counseling real. 
Dynamic psychological testing is perhaps the term that may be 
applied to the theory and practice that perceives test administra- 
tion not as a static quantification of various “aptitudes” but as a 
part of a total vocational experience. Considering the value so 
many clients tend to attribute to test evidence, it cannot be en- 
tirely devoid of emotional significance. The counselor, therefore, 
cannot disregard the possible affective realness of tests without 
also disregarding that which is important to the client. 

It is unfortunate indeed that, in some vocational circles at least, 
one encounters such expressions as “human engineering,” “work 
tolerance,” etc., as if one were dealing with electric motors in- 
stead of human beings. Perhaps some counselors do see themselves 
as engineers and their clients as so many automatons. Such an 
attitude, even if justifiable in the eyes of the less enlightened in- 
dustrialist or efficiency expert, has no place in a helping relation- 
ship. The responsible vocational counselor who is concerned with 
the welfare of his client will take psychometric testing seriously. 
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for he knows that it may mean a great deal to the client and, if 

mishandled, may arouse considerable untoward anxiety.* 

A brief restatement of some of the ideas outlined thus far may 
be usefuI,~~pafKcularly since psychometric measurement plays 
such an important role in occupational planning and so many 
divergent opinions as to its role and value exist. 

Testing, in vocational guidance, has become so much the 
stock in trade of the counselor that many workers would be at a 
loss bow to proceed if for some reason they were prevented from 
administering tests. This is a serious indictment of the profession 
and demands further examination. If this situation were the rule, 
the counselor would lose his status as a professional worker whose 
function is to assist people with their occupational adjustment. 
Instead, he would become a technician who specializes in the 
administration and interpretation of various educational and 
trade tests. Some counselors are precisely that. Others, how- 
ever, see their roles as that of a helper and refuse to bow to the 
limitations imposed upon them by the tradition of occupational 
measurements. The indisputable fact remains that it is possible 
to do a comprehensive vocational guidance job without the em- 
ployment of any vocational tests whatsoever. 

Psychometric tests, in the generic sense of the word, are es- 
sentially an expedient. Valid tests are not only timesaving devices 
but also instruments which are capable of measuring fairly reliably 
many human attributes that lend themselves to quantification. 

Super seems to hold this view in his extremely comprehensive 
volume on vocational testing when he says, “When a suitable test 
is available, its use will generally save time and obtain the informa- 
tion in a more objective, valid, and usable form than would 
otherwise be the case” (239, p. 8). The usefulness of such tests 
varies from problem to problem and from client to client. No 
blanket condonance or condemnation is called for. Conversely, 
there is nothing supernatural about psychometrics, either. Tests 
will rarely, if ever, reveal anything about a client that a competent 
counselor cannot ascertain without their use. Tests can, however, 
• la the light of these considerations it Is amazing to find that tha wither* 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (123, p. 5} suggest 
that “the examinee can, for example, work on the test as he sits in a wait- 
ing room." (!) 
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do the job more quickly and more reliably. Psychologists recog- 
nize that not all human characteristics lend themselves equally to 
measurement and that some of the dynamics in the counseling 
relationship are probably not subject to quantification at all. As the 
client and the counselor come together, the counselor may realize 
that the area which he is able to measure with his psychometric 
tools is small and at times relatively unimportant. For that matter, 
the uncharted seas of total adjustment and total behavior are far 
vaster than the small and better known islands that constitute 
the measurable characteristics. To attempt to infer the whole 
from the meager measurable sample is an indefensible procedure. 
And yet some vocational counselors will venture to suggest a 
comprehensive occupational plan almost solely on the basis of 
relatively minute and at times inconclusive psychometric evi- 
dence. 

In practice, situations may arise wherein an intelligent and 
educated adult may be as much in need of vocational assistance 
as a physcially handicapped and intellectually limited person. 
Whereas motor-coordination and general-ability tests may be 
helpful in the latter case, they may be entirely superfluous when 
dealing with the superiorly endowed individual. But the better 
equipped client may need and want occupational assistance badly 
even if his difficulty cannot be expressed numerically. 

Since most vocational counselors would probably agree that 
tests actually contribute but a small portion to broad occupational 
planning, one might ask. Why then do they loom so large in the 
eyes of the professional worker and the layman alike? Some of 
the possible reasons have been mentioned previously. It has been 
stated that: (a) Some tests are capable of providing the wanted 
information quickly and reliably, (b) Viewed psychologically, 
tests may appear to be less threatening to the client because they 
tend to absolve him of many responsibilities, (c) Tests may pro- 
vide an opportunity for externalizing the vocational counseling 
experience. (The client may take the tests, reject their findings, 
and still remain largely emotionally intact.) ( d ) Tests may 
possess considerable face validity (see p. 148) in terms of what 
the client expects to happen- (c) Psychometric testing is socially 
more acceptable to some than any other kind of personal assistance. 
{/) Last, but by no means least, is the fact that most vocational 
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counselors feel comfortable and at home when they deal with 

“aptitude" testing. 

The above brief listing does not completely explain why psy- 
chological measurement has taken such a hold on the American 
imagination. European psychologists, for example, seem to pay 
less attention to psychometrics, and in the Soviet Union, "tcstol- 
ogy” is actually held in disdain (275). Additional reasons why 
tests appear to be so popular among vocational and educational 
counselors may be mentioned, (a) Test administration is easy to 
leam and requires no special professional skills. This is an im- 
portant consideration if one bears in mind that the majority of 
educational counselors are schoolteachers, some of whom may 
have had but minimal training in guidance, (b) Test scores are 
relatively simple to understand and provide the teacher-counselor 
with a ready index for classification and comparison, (c) Commer- 
cial test-development and test-distributing concerns maintain 
round-the-clock advertising campaigns addressed to the school 
systems. Well-meaning but uninformed principals frequently as- 
sume that a self-administering, self-scoring, and self-interpreting 
test battery is an adequate substitute for individual educational 
guidance. Thorndike’s often-quoted dictum, “Whatever exists, 
exists to some extent and can be measured," may have contributed 
its share to the quantification of human activities and indirectly 
to the position testing occupies in vocational guidance circles. 

It is a human characteristic to derive security from that which 
is thoroughly familiar and known. As a corollary, that which is 
unfamiliar or unknown carries within it an element of threat or 
danger. The vocational counselor, by virtue of his academic train- 
ing and professional upbringing, is more intimate with tests and 
measurements than, perhaps, with any other phase of the helping 
process. It is relatively recently that some universities began to 
stress the nonpsychometric aspects of the vocational guidance 
curriculum. The majority of workers in the field, if judged by the 
contributions that appear in occupational literature, still seem 
to feel that psychological testing constitutes the major tool of the 
vocational or educational counselor (244, 263, 267). 

Professional interest in psychometric measurements is also 
reflected in currently conducted graduate research in guidance 
and personnel (30). Thus in a two-year study of theses, projects. 
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and dissertations in guidance and personnel work, the largest 
number of topics chosen dealt directly with Tests and Measure- 
ments. Significantly, the lowest topic frequency fell to Philosophy 
and Principles of Guidance (less than 1 per cent). 

The present difficulty, however, does not stem from excessive 
competence in measurement, or even from the conceivable one- 
sidedness of the professional armamentarium of the vocational 
counselor, but rather from his limited conversance with other 
helping techniques. Perhaps because some counselors may feel 
less secure in a helping role and more comfortable in a situation 
that calls for testing, the vocational guidance experience tends 
to confine itself frequently to fact finding, test analyses, and oc- 
cupational information. Some workers, because of their individual 
backgrounds, may reject the concept of vocational guidance as a 
helping phenomenon and will see the vocational counselor as one 
who “examines, diagnoses, prescribes, and follows up” (263). 
Thus, in no small measure the vocational counselor himself may 
be contributing unwittingly to the prevalent tendency to equate 
vocational guidance with vocational measurements. 

In conclusion it may be desirable to emphasize the fact that, 
although psychological measurements play an important part in 
the practice of vocational guidance, the amount of testing in itself 
cannot be employed as a satisfactory criterion for the evaluation 
of a guidance program. It is not the use of tests or, for that matter, 
any single technique that determines the vitality and meaning- 
fulness of the vocational guidance process. Assistance with occu- 
pational problems, as envisioned in the present work, transcends 
the boundaries set by specific techniques; instead it attempts to 
encompass the broader aspects of the vocational process 
itself. 

INTERPRETATION 

In psychotherapy the term interpretation has been used to 
describe different processes such as the bringing of unconscious 
material into consciousness, the translation of symbols into every- 
day language, or the establishment of a causal relationship be- 
tween various events. In tire latter instance interpretation may be 
considered as an outgrowth of diagnosis, for, in a sense, one set 
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of phenomena is explained in terms of another set of data. For 
example, an apprentice's difficulty in learning w'atch repairing 
may be directly attributed to his low finger-dexterity scores and 
/poor hand-eye coordination. "In vocational guidance, interpreta- 
tion almost invariably concerns itself with an explanation of 
objective facts in relation to a particular occupational or educa- 
tional plan. The counselor assembles and integrates various test 
results and information obtained from the case history and re- 
marks made by the client during the interviews and explains or in- 
terprets to the latter their meaning or implications as applied 
to the problem at hand (46, p. 145). 

From the present standpoint interpretation is considered chiefly 
as a counselor-initiated activity. It is the logical outgrowth of the 
process already discussed, viz.: the client brings his problem to 
the counselor; the counselor attempts to solve the problem through 
diagnostic means; the counselor interprets the vocational impli- 
cations of his findings. Some counselors consider it as their primary 
responsibility to accumulate as much knowledge about the client 
as possible, to integrate this information into a unified whole, 
and then to apprise the client of the over-all findings. It is pre- 
sumed that the client, thus equipped with objective evidence 
and the expert opinion, is ready to make a wise and lasting voca- 
tional choice. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

The explanatory character of interpretation is revealed when 
the counselor apprises the client of a particular score on a test. 
For example, the counselor says, “You attained the 80th percentile 
on your vocabulary test, which means that you did better than 
80 per cent of college seniors, or that 20 per cent of college 
seniors have a better vocabulary than you.” The causative aspects 
of interpretation are implied when the counselor traces the client’s 
rejection of all authority and the plant foreman in particular to his 
childhood dislike for his father. 

A subtler concept of interpretation is conveyed in Aptekar’s 
definition when he perceives it as “the worker's purposive pro- 
jection of his own thoughts into the discussion with the client” 
(24, p. 10). In this instance interpretation is neither explanatory 
nor causative. Its presence may be felt, nevertheless, in the coun- 
selor’s purposeful remarks. A brief excerpt from an interview with 
an unemployed client follows: 
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C. Do you ever follow the help- wanted ads in the paper? 

c. Once in a while. 

C. Do you think it might help if you did it every day? 

c. I guess it might. 

C. And yet you don’t feel like doing it. 

c. I suppose you are right. 

(Pause) 

c. Then you think if I followed the ads it would help me 
find a job quicker? 

C. What do you think? 

c. What you are saying is that I don't look for work hard 
enough. 

C. Do you? 

C. (Crins sheepishly) 

This passage illustrates the counselor’s interpretation of an 
event with the client doing the actual interpretation. It would be 
much simpler for the counselor to say, “The trouble with you 
is that you don’t look for work hard enough," which would prob- 
ably put the client on the defensive and might actually have a 
blocking effect on future efforts to find employment. Looking for 
work might signify a surrender to the counselor’s wishes. 

In the present work, interpretation is used to designate a process 
which enables the client to accept an idea on an emotional level. 
It has little in common with the formal and intellectual definition 
of a concept or an academic presentation of some phase of per- 
sonality development. This distinction in definitions goes right 
back to the basic difference between the process in which the 
counselor assumes the dominant role and the one where both the 
client and the counselor participate actively in the planning. In 
the former, the counselor utilizes hfs professional knowledge to 
explain the objective findings with alt their Implications to the 
client; In the latter Instance, both the client and the counselor 
grapple with the subjective meaning of the factual evidence 
before them. The chief goal of the vocational process is not to 
explain the technical meaning of a score but to help the client 
use the facts in a constructive manner. Actually interpretation Is 
something that the client always does himself in accordance with 
his needs. Even when the counselor rrplaint painstakingly the 
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significance of every test result or fact revealed in the case history, 
the client is going to mold the explanation to suit his inner pur- 
pose. When the evidence produced by the counselor is so threaten- 
ing that the client cannot modify it or mitigate it in any way, he 
is likely to reject it in toto. This may also mean the end of the 
vocational sessions, for the client is not likely longer to expose 
himself to an experience that is so damaging to his ego. 

What does it mean to accept an idea on an emotional level? 
We are constantly surrounded by facts which intellectually we 
know to be true but nevertheless cannot bear with. The mother 
who wants her dull child to become a professional is aware of his 
intellectual limitations but nevertheless emotionally rejects the 
idea of his not being able to reach her objective. She may ration- 
alize a great deal by saying that the tests are at fault, that the 
teachers are prejudiced, that the curriculum is obsolete, or that 
her boy does not “apply himself.” Even if each and every argu- 
ment were refuted, she would invent new pretexts for her son's 
not progressing in his work. No amount of convincing on the part 
of the counselor would help her accept an idea which is so funda- 
mentally incompatible with her total needs. This concept is akin 
to Roger’s “reality-as-perceived” (207, p. 368) and is related 
in general to the phenomenological interpretation of reality and 
“apperception” of the objective world mentioned previously. Many 
other illustrations can be cited which support the observation 
that logic and common sense have little meaning to a person who 
feels strongly about some issue. From a practical standpoint, the 
more insistent the counselor is, the less receptive will the client 
become. The client is put on the defensive and will use every de- 
vice to preserve his original position. The interview then degener- 
ates into a “battle of wills” and is of no therapeutic value. 

An idea is accepted emotionally when it is incorporated into 
the total psychic life of the client, when the person actually 
owns it” and can live with it comfortably. This is not synonymous 
with resignation but rather with self-acceptance. It is a genuine 
reconciliation between what is (i.e., Teality) and the individual’s 
perception of a particular situation or of himself. The process of 
emotional acceptance is of necessity slow and not always total. 
There are degrees of owning just as there are degrees of rejecting. 
The counselor who allows the client to struggle with himself in 
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trying to reach his goals is helping the latter to move in the direc- 
tion of his choice, at his own rate. It has been said that nothing 
is as therapeutic as living through the experience of therapy itself 
(8). The client who becomes aware of his own movement is 
gaining tremendously from the very experience of moving. Move- 
ment is a phenomenon in the realm of feelings and cannot be 
brought about through purely ideational understanding. 

Inte rpret ation, if it is to be psychologically effective, must be 
conveyed in such a manner as to involve the affective life of the 
client. In the light of the present discussion, interpretation is not 
something that is done to the client, any more than test administra- 
tion is. The client does not come in to be measured, as be might 
if he were buying a suit, and the interpretations made to him do 
not consist of a recitation of numerical data, no matter how care- 
fully explained. Both psychological testing and interpretation of i 
the findings are a part of the total and larger relationship process. J 
We have already touched upon the feelings the client may have 
about taking the tests— his fears as well as his hopes. The anxieties 
are probably intensified when he is about to hear the "verdict." 
Here again the counselor is face to face with a multitude of feel- 
ings which will not lend themselves to intellectual interpreta- 
tion. 

Whatever the numerical scores may be, irrespective of their 
vocational implication, they may have a profound psychological 
meaning to the client. It is this subjective meaning, as expressed 
in feeling tone, that demands handling. The difference between 
the 50th and 20th percentile is not only SO points; it is not even 
the difference between going or not going to college; it is the 
difference between all the feelings that accompany one plan as 
against the feelings that go with the acceptance of an alternate 
objective. For example, going to college may be a rather unim- 
portant matter to some, in which case there is little emotional 
investment In having to make a choice. The client is not too con- 
cerned with the outcome of the vocational guidance program. 
On the other hand, entering college may be vested with a tremen- 
dous amount of feeling— college may symbolize success in life, 
attainment of status, and sclf-acccptancc. An unfavorable aca- 
demic prognosis may indicate failure and frustration for the rest 
of ones life. In making an interpretation of psychometric evidence 
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.the counselor is charged with the responsibility of helping the 
client to assimilate on an emotional level the meaning of the fac- 
tual evidence. The purpose of the vocational interview is to help 
:he client with his vocational problems, rather than to teach him 
the fundamentals of psychological measurements. 



chapter 7 The Vocational Counselor 

in Relation to the Guidance Process 


THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 

Thus far a great deal of attention has been given to the client, 
his desires, his doubts and fears. That it should be so is under- 
standable if one considers that the client is the central figure in 
the vocational guidance process. It is because of the client's in- 
ability to arrive independently at a satisfactory resolution of his 
problems that a helping vocational service has been organized. 
Irrespective of the agency’s theoretical approach, the primary 
objective of vocational guidance is to help the client with his oc- 
cupational and educational adjustment. The vocational counselor, 
as a member of the staff, becomes the medium through which the 
agency can function. In the eyes of the client the counselor be- 
comes virtually synonymous with the agency. 

But a counselor is a human being too. All attempts on the part 
of the counselor to deny his own significance in the vocational 
process are not only futile but actually harmful to the client- 
counselor relationship. The artificial objectivity by which the 
counselor tries earnestly to become a psychological robot is a 
farce and an impossibility. The harder he tries to remain objective, 
in the sense of being impersonal, the colder he will appear to the 
client, and the less fruitful wffl he the outcome of his contacts. 
The situation is analogous to the vogue in infant training in the 
early thirties when parents attempted to deny their own feelings 
in relation to their children and tried to rear the latter in a sterile 
atmosphere of impersonal objectivity. It took some time to dis- 
171 
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cover that "babies are human beings” (5) and that a growing 
child needs a human, loving, and occasionally erring parent rather 
than a milk-dispensing automaton. The counselor who believes 
that he can remain “objective” toward the client has, indeed, 
much to team. An artificially warm attitude created to foster 
rapport is a poor substitute for a genuine interest in the client and 
a desire to help him. 

Some attention has already been given to the client’s perception 
of the counselor and the counseling situation, but little space has 
been devoted to a critical examination of the counselor and his 
perception of himself. As previously suggested, perhaps because 
of the newness of vocational guidance as a profession the coun- 
selor has not had an opportunity to evaluate his own psychologi- 
cal role but has accepted, somewhat naively, some of the tech- 
niques and principles practiced In psychology. The influence of 
psychology has been discussed in Chapter 3, where it was pointed 
out that psychology, perhaps more than any other profession, has 
left indelible marks on vocational guidance. It was also noted that 
psychology, although quite competent in research and psycho- 
metrics, is itself relatively inexperienced in helping people with 
their problems. This may at least partially account for the preva- 
lent idea that a vocational counselor should remain essentially 
aloof in the counseling process lest his subjective participation 
“contaminate” the scientific atmosphere that supposedly prevails. 

Those professions which for a long time have made help the 
central theme in their thinking not only have recognized the dy- 
namic role of the therapist (96, 257) but have in some instances 
focused on the relationship itself as the cnix of the entire thera- 
peutic process (195, 201, 251). Freud’s concept of transference 
as a phase in the psychotherapeutic development in a sense laid 
the foundation of what became known among caseworkers much 
later as “relationship therapy” (193). Both disciplines, although 
with varying contents, recognize the importance of the therapist 
as the other person in the relationship. Reik, who studied person- 
ally under Freud (199, p. 7), goes so far as to assert, “Psychology 
makes the presence of two persons necessary— even if it is intro- 
spection done by a researcher in a lonely study. There is always 
a second person who observes the A/e.” How much more vital is 
that second person when two real people meet face to facet 
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Since the counselor is such an important figure in the vocational 
process, it is imperative to know more about him and to examine 
some of his attributes as they are related to the client and the 
agency. The term counselor, quite obviously, is an occupational 
classification, not a psychological type. The range of per- 
sonality variations among counselors is as great as among the 
rest of the population. Consequently, no attempt will be made to 
analyze the counselor as a psychological entity— if indeed such an 
entity exists. 

However, it may be possible to learn something about coun- 
selors as a group in terms of their interests, training, and, above 
all, their suitability to assume the professional role (75a). Theo- 
retically, once norms are established for the “good” counselor, 
others can be classified and evaluated accordingly. But no such 
norms exist, nor are there, for that matter, norms for “good” 
physicians or “good” social workers (75b). At best, certain tenta- 
tive criteria have been set up to guide the respective schools in 
their admission policies. Apparently there have been no major 
follow-up studies of those admitted to the universities as con- 
trasted with applicants who were denied admission as unsuitable 
material. The difficulty of the problem, however, need not deter 
one from considering some of its aspects, especially as related to 
the counseling situation. A few of these characteristics will be 
considered presently. 

The majority of counselors are employed by school systems and 
consequently deal primarily with adolescents. A sizable number, 
however, work with young adults as college personnel workers. 
Still other counselors are employed by the various state employ- 
ment services and state commissions of vocational rehabilitation, 
the Red Cross, YMCA, Jewish Federations, Veterans Administra- 
tion, private and public community agencies, commercial enter- 
prises, and finally industrial concerns (20). This does not exhaust 
the list of places that utilize the skills of vocational counselors, for 
some are employed by hospitals, prisons, and similar institutions. 

The tremendous diversity of employment sources is bound to 
pose real problems to vocational guidance as a professional field. 
Unlike some of the older professions, such as medicine, for in- 
stance, vocational guidance has not defined its function and its 
objectives in a manner acceptable to most counselors (162, 278), 
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nor has it developed uniform standards for training (277), quali- 
fications for the counselors position (281), or certification (161). 
The survey conducted by Yeo, as an illustration, is quite breath- 
taking in revealing that out of forty-two schools employing coun- 
selors only one required previous experience in counseling as 
necessary for appointment. “Seven cities do not consider coun- 
seling experience a determining factor in appointment to a coun- 
seling position” (281, p. 113). Even a matter seemingly as simple 
as giving the counselor an appropriate occupational designation 
has caused some difficulty and confusion. Thus, a study conducted 
by Polmantier (192) reveals that school guidance workers alone 
bear as many as fifty-three different titles. What the number of 
titles would be if all the counselors working for organizations other 
than schools were also included appears to be a problem in higher 
mathematics. 

It is extremely difficult to find a definition of the concept “voca- 
tional counselor” that is sufficiently broad to include the different 
philosophies, objectives, and functions and still be specific 
enough to differentiate it from related professions. And yet voca- 
tional counselors do exist Furthermore, they exist not merely as 
"operational definitions” (60) but as human beings made of flesh 
and blood and endowed with their share of personal drives, needs, 
and neuroses. It is these aspects of the counselor’s personality 
which concern us most in discussing the counselor-client rela- 
tionship. 

The personal history of the counselor probably has a great deal 
to do with his proficiency and competence as a worker. Aside from 
the ontogenetic intrapsychic make-up that is peculiar to the coun- 
selor as an individual, other important factors enter into profes- 
sional configuration. For instance, it may be of interest to examine 
how a particular counselor happened to choose vocational guid- 
ance as his career. Pid he choose it because he was denied ad- 
mission to graduate clinical training in psychology, or was he 
assigned his duties by the school principal because someone had 
to do the job? The possibilities that determine occupational choice 
are almost infinite. Some counselors choose the field out of nega- 
tive considerations; others select vocational guidance as their 
life's work because of a genuine interest in people and their 
struggles in effecting a satisfactory vocational adjustment. Fre- 
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quently both negative and positive forces are at work simul- 
taneously. 

The counselor’s academic training and field-work supervision 
are some of the other components that in a general sense will 
affect his competence as a worker. Curricula and standards of 
training vary from school to school; some counselors enter the 
field of guidance with a background of education, psychology, so- 
cial work, and sometimes such unrelated subjects as pharmacy 
and engineering. The professional backgrounds of vocational 
guidance counselors vary not only in areas of specialization but 
in the intensity and extent of training; thus one finds among 
guidance workers a gamut of academic preparation ranging from 
a high school diploma to a Ph.D. 

Supervised practice, which is considered by some as the most 
significant single aspect of a counselors training, varies from a per- 
fect zero for some workers to several months for others. When one 
attempts to integrate these multiple variables that enter into the 
total make-up of a counselor, one cannot help being impressed by 
the tremendous differences in individual professional caliber 
which one encounters in the field as a whole. 

THE COUNSELOR’S NEEDS 

The present discussion is founded on the fact that counselors 
are human beings. Counselors arc not Olympian gods who by 
virtue of their professional training have attained a status of im- 
partiality and objectivity which places them beyond good or 
evil. Quite the contrary’, their professional development, if it 
extended at all beyond the intellectual absorption of factual in- 
formation, Iras made them more human in the sense that they have 
become more keenly attuned to the attitudes and feelings of 
others. We have already spoken of the counselors learning process, 
not as a matter of formal knowledge and skills, but os an internal- 
ized experience. It is a growth process which enables the coun- 
selor to mature as a person, to control his own impulses and needs, 
and to offer the client an opportunity to establish a meaningful 
and warm relationship. 

The strength of the vocational counselor lies not so much in 
his diagnostic skills or in his knowledge of occupational trend* 
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as in his capacity for understanding people and his ability to 
allow them to begin at a level where they are (not where he is). 
His strength also lies in self-discipline, which enables him to 
withhold his own impulses in a manner which will promote 
optimum expression and movement in the client. 

Some counselors speak only too readily of the client s “lack of 
readiness” or “resistance.” A more careful examination of the 
dynamics may reveal that failure to make any significant headway 
is due to the counselor’s insensitivity to the client’s frame of mind. 
Sometimes, quite unwittingly, the counselor places his own psy- 
chological needs before those of the client. When this happens, 
the client is not likely to derive much benefit from the counseling 
experience. Considering the importance of the counselor’s needs 
in the relationship process, some aspects of this subject will be 
discussed in somewhat greater detail. 

THE NEED TO BE HELPFUL 

The counselor, like the client, has certain needs, which may be 
considered as a manifestation of his total personality. Unlike the 
client, however, he is not free to give vent to his feelings, for an 
uncontrolled expression of his own emotional needs may upset 
the delicately poised relationship. An unrestrained attitude on 
the part of the counselor may very easily block the client to the 
point where he cannot express himself or where he begins to feci 
so frightened and rej’ected as to withdraw completely into his 
shell. This may hold true for an unbridled positive expression as 
well. The counselor who beams with benign self-assurance, en- 
couragement, and uncritical good will is probably responding to 
his own inner needs to appear omnipotent and jovial at the 
expense of the client. 

The need to be helpful is probably present in all of us in varying 
degrees. The counselor who perceives himself as a person who is 
expected to render concrete assistance is tried sorely if he cannot 
show definite and positive results. Much of his activity may 
center in reassurance, giving advice, interpreting tests, or im- 
parting information. He does so not so much because he necessar- 
ily believes in the superior efficacy of his methods as because he 
finds it difficult to use himself in a different capacity. The need to 
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help may be so strong as to throw a counselor into a panic unless 
he can point out, for himself, the concrete ways and means he has 
employed to assist the client with his problem. Such a counselor 
is hurt if the client implies that he has not received much help. 
He is also personally pained if the client breaks off his visits to the 
vocational agency. 

THE NEED TO TAKE THE PROBLEM AWAY 

Closely related to the need to be helpful is the counselors 
tendency to take the problem over and hopefully relieve the client 
of his self-imposed burden. The counselor may feel sorry for the 
client and try to relieve the latter’s load by taking some of it over 
upon himself. But anxiety is not like a heavy parcel; its weight 
cannot be lessened by the counselor’s giving a helping hand. Many 
counselors find it painful to watch a client struggle with his fears 
and indecisions. They are impelled to “do something” to attenuate 
the pain, but it is at this point that one is tempted to ask, “Attenu- 
ate whose pain?” 

Can a problem be assuaged by the counselors taking away its 
meaning to the client? Can it be wished out of existence by deny- 
ing its reality? Unfortunately painless therapy does not exist. The 
counselor has to respect the client’s right to feel about a situation 
as be does. By being allowed to verbalize his inner conflicts more 
freely, the client may resolve some of his ambivalence and arrive 
at decisions which will be his own. The process of beginning to 
own a problem, grappling with it, and finally arriving, at least 
partially, at a final solution is perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the counseling situation. The counselor who, because of his 
inner urges, tends to deny the client’s prerogative to struggle with 
himself is also hampering the latter’s attempts at self-lielp. 

THE NEED TO WIN THE CLIENTS APPROVAL 

Much of the counselor’s behavior during the interview may 
be guided by an unconscious desire to win the approval of the 
client. Those less secure in their relationship with the client arc 
more likely to behave in a manner that will tend to dispose the 
latter more favorably toward them. They “bribe” the client by 
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telling him things he wants to hear. Such acts are sometimes 
rationalized as "establishing a rapport,” "putting the client at 
ease,” etc.; actually they represent the counselor’s drive for ac- 
ceptance and love. Whether the counselor succeeds in his at- 
tempts is of little consequence from the counseling standpoint, 
for the success of a guidance program rarely hinges on the fleet- 
ing feelings the client may have about the counselor. What is 
important in the counseling process is the client’s attitude to- 
ward the counselor as it is related to- himself. In other words, 
how does the client perceive the counselor in relation to his own 
problems, and what is the client going to make of their relation- 
ship? 

The client may genuinely dislike the counselor and consider 
him an obstacle to success, and yet, as if to spite the counselor, he 
may evince much movement and ability to mobilize his own re- 
sourcefulness. It is as if the client were saying angrily to the 
counselor, "If you don't do it for me. I'll do it myself, so 
there!” 

Negative feelings toward the counselor play a definite role in 
therapy and counseling. It would be unrealistic to expect the 
client always to feel positively toward the counselor. If the inter- 
personal relationship is to have any meaning, the client will use 
the counselor as someone on whom he can project both his posi- 
tive and his negative feelings. From the present standpoint it 
matters little whether or not the expression of hostility toward 
the worker is a phase of “transference” and signifies a release of 
repressed childhood impulses toward the father. Hostility may 
also be engendered as a result of immediate frustration, as when 
certain limits are set, or it may be the client's way of testing 
whether or not the counselor is genuinely interested in him. 

Whatever the interpretation of the hostile feelings may be, they 
constitute a significant aspect of the process. The counselor who 
flinches under the client's nonacceptance or the impact of nega- 
tive feelings may be, again, placing bis own emotional needs ahead 
of the client s. The need to be loved, as the need to love, has to 
be curbed in order to enable the client to make a fuller use of the 
counseling experience. 
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THE NEED TO CONTROL 

This particular need, like the need to win the client’s approval, 
probably stems from the deeper, total aspects of personality. As 
in the preceding instance, it is of interest to us to the extent that 
it may influence the progress of counseling. The all-important 
significance of the client’s making a free choice and assuming the 
responsibility for his action has been emphasized on several occa- 
sions. A counselor who has a need to control is actively projecting 
his own ideas into the situation. 

Such a counselor does not limit himself to mild approval or dis- 
approval, nor does he stop at suggestions which he may submit 
for the client’s consideration. By implication, he knows what the 
client should or should not do. The counselor who is almost com- 
pulsively controlling not only arrogates to himself the client’s 
rights to his feelings and occupational choice but practically in- 
sists that the client follow his advice and recommendations. It 
makes little difference whether the controlling attitude is expressed 
as direct admonitions or is subtly disguised. In either case the 
client is likely to respond by noncompliance and general negativ- 
ism. We have already spoken of how difficult it is for some people 
to accept help. It may be doubly difficult to accept a process that 
is replete with someone else's ideas and suggestions. 

THE NEED TO DIAGNOSE 

Psychologically oriented counselors sometimes discover that 
the center of several days’ activity has been not the client or the 
problem with which he wanted help but rather a scientific diag- 
nosis. Driven on by his need to classify and to label, the counselor 
may have accumulated an impressive stack of letters and reports 
about the client, a comprehensive anamnesis dating from Day One, 
and, of course, a formidable array of psychological test data. The 
value of such information has been discussed in connection with 
diagnosis (Chapter 5), where it was pointed out that diagnosis, 
no matter how valid, is no substitute for treatment. The counselor 
who is more concerned with finding out facts about the client 
than helping him not only is taking up the latter’s time need- 
lessly but is actually misleading him. Without positively saying so, 
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he is fostering the belief that tests and other objective evidence 
will in some magic manner take away the problem and its in- 
evitable pain. 

Many counselors hold the belief that, in order to be in a posi- 
tion to assist the client, they must know a great deal about him. 
Some workers insist that a comprehensive diagnosis is essential 
before counseling can begin. It is not inconceivable that an exam- 
ination of such an attitude may reveal that much of it is due to 
the counselors own needs. The need to diagnose may be indic- 
ative of the counselor’s feelings about entering into an intimate 
relationship with the client. Just as some clients may want tests 
to be administered to them in order to escape the pain and re- 
sponsibility that are frequently associated with the helping proc- 
ess, so may some workers insist on diagnosis as a means of avoid- 
ing a threatening relationship. We have spoken of the fact that 
the client is not the only one who may have difficulties in estab- 
lishing an interpersonal relationship. The counselor, too, may rhy 
away from a relationship that may prove to be emotionally too 
taxing and in a sense frightening. A diagnostically oriented voca- 
tional guidance program may provide both the client and the 
counselor with a feeling that something is being done about the 
vocational problem without either one becoming much involved 
personally. 

Stated negatively, the need to diagnose may be viewed as the 
worker’s rejection of the counseling situation and as an uncon- 
scious desire to shift the responsibility for the vocational program 
onto psychometric evidence. As a corollary, the less comfortable 
the worker feels in counseling, the more likely he is to depend on 
genetic information and to resort to diagnostic testing. 

THE NEED TO TEST A HYPOTHESIS 

A diagnostically oriented counselor, having reached a tentative 
conclusion, may wish to verify it (for his own edification) by ask- 
ing the client certain pertinent questions or by administering ad- 
ditional tests to substantiate his diagnosis. Praiseworthy as scien- 
tific curiosity may be, it is likely to detract from the helping 
experience. Perhaps it would be best to relegate research and ex- 
perimentation to those whose function it is to establish scientific 
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principles and let vocational counselors concern themselves with 
the helping process. As it is, rendering assistance to others will 
tax all the skills and abilities of most mortals. 

Without running the risk of exhausting the list of personal needs 
the counselor may possess, one can mention several additional 
needs that may imperil the counseling process. Among these is 
the need to be omniscient. This need may stem from the coun- 
selors inner fear of admitting to the client that he does not have 
a ready answer to every possible specific question. A counselor 
who so feels perhaps does perceive himself as an all-knowing 
vocational expert. If that be so, he will probably find it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to convince the client to the contrary'. 
We have discussed the implications of the client viewing the 
counselor as someone who can provide him with a ready answer. 
How much less helpful is the counseling experience likely to be 
when both the client and the counselor labor under the same 
misconception. 

TOE NEED TO TALK 

This is another need that may compel the counselor to act 
against the best interests of the client. Silence is indeed often 
embarrassing and even painful; but it may also be highly produc- 
tive. The counselor who cannot bear prolonged lapses in con- 
versation may be interfering with the client’s ability to move. The 
client may be blocked or may find it difficult to express his feel- 
ings in words. It takes him time to fight it out with himself— hence 
tire painful silence. The counselor who has a need to keep up a 
lively chatter at all costs may' be seriously hampering the client’s 
attempts at self-expression and self-direction. 

TOE NEED TO PRACTICE OTHER PROFESSIONS 

This is another need that deserves mention. Some workers find 
it quite difficult to limit their functions to those of a vocational 
counselor. The reasons for this condition arc quite complex and 
at times obscure. They may originate in the counselors unaccept- 
ance of his own field of work or in his personality make-up which 
prompts him to handle every problem the client may mention. 
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even if it lies outside of the vocational guidance field. Frequently, 
meddling in other professional areas stems from a failure to under- 
stand the role and function of a vocational counselor. The coun- 
selor who has a need to practice psychiatry or social work is likely 
to do more harm than good by offering help which he is not 
qualified to render. A straightforward referral to the appropriate 
resource is probably a much wiser and safer procedure. 

MOMENTARY NEEDS 

A counselor, like any other mortal, is endowed with funda- 
mental needs which spring from his very personality make-up and 
other needs which are temporal or situational in nature. The lat- 
ter may be considered as moods of brief duration which, although 
of no particular significance to the worker, may have their effect 
on the counseling situation. In the course of the working day the 
counselor is likely to feel somewhat elated at one time or perhaps 
depressed at another. What happened at the preceding interview 
may influence his attitude during the session that follows. Anxi- 
eties aroused in the morning may become "displaced” in the after- 
noon, just as a feeling of self-assurance and satisfaction felt in 
working with one client may be carried over to the counselors 
activity with another applicant. 

These fluctuations in mood are essentially an expression of the 
counselor’s momentary needs. The fact that they may be tran- 
sitory in nature does not reduce their possible importance in the 
counselor-client relationship. Their significance lies in the fact 
that they represent the counselors needs, rather than those of the 
client. We have already seen that a free expression on the part of 
the counselor, although probably beneficial to the worker, is of 
no value to the client and may actually retard his progress. 

EMOTIONAL BLOCKING 

The term blocking unfortunately carries with it a static con- 
notation. We speak of a road block or of blocking a stream where 
a stationary object is used to stem the rushing water. Viewed 
psychologically, blocking is a dynamic force which tends to re- 
press or to inhibit other forces which for whatever reason must 
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not come to the fore. Pavlov recognized the fluid nature of the 
inhibitory impulses, with Freud contributing further to 
their understanding by ascribing to them a definite purpose- 
fulness. 

In other words, blocking is not accidental but performs a useful 
function in the life of the individual. We speak of a person as 
being blocked when he cannot express himself freely or give 
vent to his feelings. Apparently he fears that what he may say or 
want to do will be more than he can cope with. Consequently 
there arises a need to control, or to block, one’s impulses. This 
need, not to reveal oneself, is as real as some of the other needs 
just discussed. What effect it may have on the counseling situa- 
tion will be considered presently. 

The counselor who psychologically speaking is preoccupied 
with his own inner struggles and efforts to repress his inner 
promptings is not likely to be particularly attuned to the problems 
of others. He may find it difficult to enter into a warm and under- 
standing relationship with the client, and he may be too fearful 
to assume his responsibilities as a counselor. For example, if an 
awkward silence should ensue because the client is blocked in his 
emotional struggles, the counselor who habitually finds it not easy 
to express himself may not be able to assist the client with the 
immediate difficulty. A recognition of how the client may feel at 
the moment not only can help the latter in his embarrassment 
but may actually suggest that the counselor understands what goes 
into taking help. 

The need to block one’s free expression is likely to manifest 
itself in other ways as well. The counselor may appear cold and 
uninterested. His comments may seem dry and studied, lack- 
ing the spontaneity that is frequently conducive to a better rela- 
tionship. A counselor who is seriously blocked may find it difficult 
both to give and to receive. 

Since a counseling situation is essentially a two-way process, 
the counselor who has a “need to block” will probably encounter 
some trouble in remembering names, faces, scheduled appoint- 
ments, or even relevant facts. In a sense, he may be rejecting the 
counseling situation and his role in it, for he fears that a face-to- 
face relationship may place demands upon his own personality 
which he cannot very well meet. Thus a counselor who has diffi- 
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culty controlling his own feelings and needs may be unwittingly 
placing additional obstacles in the client’s way by imposing his 
own demands on the relationship experience. 

THE NEED TO IMPOSE OWN VALUES 

Encouragement, suggestions, and direct advice are rarely based 
on objective data exclusively. Almost invariably they carry an 
element of approbation on the counselor’s part. It is very unlikely 
that the counselor would ever say to the client, “I advise you to 
become a salesman, although I don’t approve personally of such 
a plan.” Through approval or disapproval in any of its forms the 
counselor therefore projects his own needs and his own set of 
values upon the client. A vocational plan or a course of action may 
be entirely acceptable to the client but not in keeping with the 
counselor’s idea of how the situation should be handled. The 
counselor may, indeed, express his opinion on the soundness of 
the clients undertaking. The counselor may furthermore differ 
basically from the client on fundamental issues and actually ex- 
press his differences during the interview. But at no time should 
the counselor reject a plan devised by the client because it does 
not meet with the former’s approval No matter how serious the 
difference between the counselor and the client may be with re- 
spect to specific issues, the counselor must always recognize the 
client’s prerogative to follow his own promptings and to proceed 
in the direction of his own choice. When the client feels in a 
certain way about a problem, irrational as the feeling may appear 
to the counselor, the counselor should try to understand why the 
client feels as he does rather than attempting to negate the exist- 
ence of such feelings. What may appear to be “right” to the client 
is "right” by definition, even if It should seem to be completely 
“wrong” from the counselors point of view. 

This point, however, should not be limited to feelings and atti- 
tudes alone. The counselor’s values as opposed to the client’s 
values are equally important. Davis notes that (77) in our society 
persons vested with the responsibility of helping people frequently 
diSer educationally and culturally from those receiving help. The 
values of the helper are often not the values of the one being 
helped. The question of social values is of particular importance 
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in vocational guidance because the choice of a career is frequently 
determined by the values society and the individual place upon 
particular occupations. 

Counselors, as individuals, may have strong convictions regard- 
ing what constitutes sound vocational planning. For example, 
some counselors may hold that high school education is a mini- 
mum “must’* for every young man or young woman. Others be- 
lieve that a college degree is an asset in almost any endeavor. 
Similarly, counselors may entertain definite views regarding 
unions, apprenticeship programs, discriminatory practices, the 
GI Bill of Rights, the civil service, and a host of other issues 
important in choosing a career. It may take considerable profes- 
sional discipline not to allow one’s own sense of values to influence 
the client's freedom of occupational decision. At no time should 
the client be urged to continue with high school or to major in 
chemistry because the counselor may have an interest in the sub- 
ject. This does not deny the counselors responsibilities to the 
client, which demand that the counselor raise certain pertinent 
issues with the client, help him examine critically the various 
aspects of the plan under consideration, and point out its assets 
as well as its liabilities. Perhaps the client has developed a plan 
which in the counselor’s opinion is unrealistic, the client’s levels 
of aspiration being far in excess of his abilities. The counselor 
certainly should discuss with the client the impracticability of 
such a plan and its possible implications. If after a thorough eval- 
uation of the issue at hand the client still wishes to follow his 
initial inclinations, the counselor should not insist that the client is 
making a mistake” in pursuing his objectives. An examination of 
the plan, however, should not be restricted to an intellectual 
evaluation of test scores and a discussion of probability as it ap- 
plies to success in life. Such an examination must take into account 
the client’s attitudes and feelings toward the plan and toward him- 
self, what it may signify to him subjectively, and what a change in 
some other direction may mean. During such an exchange of 
thought and feeling the counselor must be hypercritical of him- 
self lest he allow his own values to influence his judgment. The 
need to project one’s own set of values upon the client may prove 
to be a serious obstacle to vocational guidance. 
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FATIGUE 

The final need to be considered is different from those men- 
tioned thus far because it does not have a similar dynamic sig- 
nificance nor does it stem necessarily from the counselor s deeper 
personality make-up. This is the need to relax, the need to rest 
during the day, the need to be alone for a brief moment. Intensive 
counseling is usually an extremely taxing experience for the 
worker. As we have seen, he not only listens to the client but 
attends to every nuance conveyed. Counseling furthermore con- 
stitutes an emotional involvement, not only for the client, but for 
the helper as well. But, unlike the client, the counselor may not give 
vent to his feelings, nor may he permit the counseling session to 
degenerate into an unstructured and purposeless interview. This 
self-imposed discipline places a severe strain on the counselor. 
At times the emotional strain and the accompanying fatigue are 
so great as to interfere seriously with the quality of service ren- 
dered. It has been said, perhaps facetiously, that Freud would 
ask his patients to lie down on a couch because he could not 
bear people staring at him the whole day. Even a competent 
vocational counselor, i.c., one who can handle relatively well the 
personal needs discussed previously, may succumb to sheer emo- 
tional fatigue. 

This poses the practical question of what constitutes ati opti- 
mum caseload. Specifically, on the average, how many clients can 
a vocational counselor see daily without impairing his profes- 
sional effectiveness? An examination of all professional activities 
carried on by the worker may provide a tentative answer. Let us 
assume that the hypothetical counselor is free of placement duties, 
group guidance work, meetings centering around various voca- 
tional problems, and similar related activities that fall to the lot 
of many vocational counselors. In other words, let us assume that 
the counselor is occupied primarily with individual vocational 
counseling. A great deal of what a counselor may do in the course 
of a week depends on his place of employment and on specific 
functions. Generally, in an agency setting, his work will probably 
consist in counseling interviews and vocational testing. 

Counseling interviews will probably require considerable col- 
lateral or supportive activity prior to and after the interview 
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proper. For example, if the client is to be seen for the first time, 
the counselor will want to study the referral (if one is available) 
or possibly talk over the telephone with the person making such a 
referral. If the case is active, the counselor may want to review 
the notes on preceding sessions, examine the test findings, or 
obtain further information about an occupation that is of interest 
to the client He may also wish to study the records more fully 
in order to be of greater assistance during the forthcoming coun- 
seling session. The next step is the counseling period itself, which 
may last approximately an hour. Following the interview the 
counselor will dictate what transpired during that visit.* 

Testing activity may be subdivided into two general categories: 
the administration of individual tests that require the counselors 
presence, such as Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue adult, various form 
boards, etc.; and self-administering tests, such as the Kuder, Otis, 
etc., which may require timing but do not demand that the ex- 
aminer be present in the room all the time. It is impossible to 
estimate how much time is generally devoted to vocational test- 
ing, for a great deal depends on the counselors individual philos- 
ophy with respect to measurements, on the kind of tests he may 
choose, and on the client’s reaction to the testing situation. (Tests 
like the Kuder Preference Record, for example, may take a half 
hour to an hour and a half. The Knauber art test may take any- 
where from one hour to five hours.) Test scoring and test inter- 
pretation may consume an additional indeterminable amount of 
time. Whereas some paper-and-pencil tests may be scored by a 
trained clerk, tests like the Wechsler-Bellevue adult and the Ror- 
schach must be scored by the worker. This, as every counselor 
knows, is frequently a lengthy and taxing procedure. The integra- 
tion of test data with each other and with additional evidence 
consumes more time. 

A counselor working within a vocational agency will probably 
Rave one supervisory session a week with his supervisor and an 

* The present discussion is purely illustrative. In actual practice the 
counselor may do his preparatory work, as it applies to all the clients he 
intends to see on a given day. in one "block" of time. He may then see three 
clients in succession and dictate on the cases seen at the end o{ the day. 
Sometimes dictation may he relegated to one day a week during which no 
clients are seen at all. 
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additional staff conference. He furthermore may wish to consult 
with the psychologist or another member of the staff about a par- 
ticular case active with him at the time. 

In the absence of uniform practices among vocational coun- 
selors it is extremely difficult to estimate the ratio between the 
amount of time spent in actual interviewing and that devoted to 
collateral activity. (Under collateral activities fall preparation for 
interview, test administration, scoring and interpretation of tests, 
case recording, etc.) It is safe to assume that for every counseling 
hour the counselor spends two additional hours on supportive or 
collateral work. This suggests that on the average the counselor 
can be expected to see approximately three clients a day. 

In practice the counselor may leam that his case load demands 
that he see more than three clients daily. He may also discover 
that he is expected to fulfill functions of which the aforementioned 
hypothetical counselor was so generously relieved- This situation 
presents a serious dilemma to the professionally conscientious 
worker. An overambitious vocational guidance program may pro- 
duce emotional fatigue which may seriously lower the counselor's 
proficiency and the extent of his helpfulness. Thus the rather 
amorphous need to rest or relax may be as vital a force in the 
counselor’s performance as the psychological needs discussed in 
the present section. 

PROFESSIONAL DISCIPLINE 

The relationship between the counselor's needs and his ability 
to control them brings up the question of self-discipline. The 
counselor cannot help feeling about things the way he does, but 
what he can attempt to do is not allow his feelings to come to the 
fore. He can modify his behavior in such a way as not to let his 
personal needs interfere with those of the client. This is at times 
quite difficult, especially when both client and counselor seem to 
be struggling with the same problem. A client who bursts into 
tears, cannot put his troubles into words, or pathetically appeals 
to the counselor with the eternal “What should I do?” frequently 
taxes the counselor’s discipline to the utmost. It would be easy 
for the counselor to put in a word of encouragement or reassur- 
ance, to formulate his thoughts for the client, or to provide him 
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with a concrete suggestion. Counseling which is predicated on the 
client’s right to make up his mind is far more difficult than the 
more traditional directive kind, which allows the worker to 
assume the responsibility for the direction and outcome of the 
process. 

There seem to be no studies available which analyze die success 
of a counseling interview in relation to the counselor’s needs. 
Exactly how damaging the counselor’s drives may become is a 
moot point. It is quite probable, however, that the client’s failure 
to move at times may be attributed to the counselor’s rather than 
the client’s personality. The Fiedler experiment (95) seems to 
substantiate the idea that the counselor s skills and experience as 
a therapist or helper are more important than the specific tech- 
niques employed. This viewpoint is expressed also by Thome, 
who feels that “the critical factor is not what method is used but 
rather the skill with which it is used” (268, p. 162). 

Professional self-discipline is probably one important factor in 
a larger configuration of attributes that are recognized as counsel- 
ing skills. In discussing the counselor’s emotional needs, an at- 
tempt was made to show how his own impulses may damage the 
relationship and with it the extent of his helpfulness. Merely to 
recognize intellectually the necessity for professional discipline 
is not likely to help the counselor to overcome his shortcomings. 
We have discussed the ineffectiveness of intellectualization as a 
method of bringing about changes in personality. Apparently a 
more basic approach is required to enable the counselor to deal 
with those aspects of his own make-up which tend to interfere 
with his professional growth and his proficiency as a worker. 

Although psychotherapy for every would-be counselor may be 
suggested as a way out of the dilemma, such a procedure is neither 
feasible nor, necessarily, essential. It is required of the physician 
training to become a psychoanalyst that he undergo psychoanaly- 
sis himself; by the same token, having the student counselor go 
through the experience of struggling with his own problems may 
be considered as one important aspect of his training program. 
This opportunity for professional development can be provided 
through supervision, which will be discussed in Chapter 8. 
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POSITIVE USE OF THE COUNSELOR’S SELF 

The counselor's needs discussed thus far were described in 
rather negative terms in the sense that they dealt with attributes 
harmful to the counseling relationship. Although most counselors 
possess some of the undesirable traits in varying degrees, there 
can be little question that most counselors attempt sincerely to 
perform a professionally acceptable job. Some workers may be 
handicapped in discharging their professional responsibilities be- 
cause of insufficient training, others because of personality charac- 
teristics discussed previously-, still other counselors may fail as 
practitioners because of a combination of the above factors. 

The question then arises how the counselor can use himself 
positively in relation to the client. Specific “decalogues” for coun- 
selors are encountered frequently in the literature. Among the 
more recently published articles one may mention the ethical code 
compiled by Gluck ( 109) and the principles set forth by the ad 
hoc Committee on Relations between Psychology and the Medical 
Profession (3). Because of the ideological proximity between 
counseling and psychology many of the tenets promulgated by 
the committee would probably be acceptable to the majority of 
vocational counselors. In more general terms the good vocational 
counselor may be characterized by the following attitudes or 
broad personality traits: 

1. A genuine concern for the clients occupational welfare and 
a desire to assist him with his educational or vocational problems. 

2. A respect for the client’s right to differ from the counselor 
on minor as Well as basic issues. This includes the client’s prerog- 
ative to seek help only in certain areas ( determined by the client, 
not the counselor), to reject the service in part or in toto, to begin 
with the helping process at a level acceptable to him, and to termi- 
nate the contact at any time of his choice. 

3. An understanding of the difficulties a client may experience 
in accepting vocational help. This in turn implies the existence 
of a warm and positive attitude conducive to a continuation of 
die counseling relationship. (This is in sharp contrast with the 
“take it or leave it” attitude of some counselors. ) 

4. A belief in the clients capacity for positive and constructive 
expression in the vocational area. 
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5. A belief in the client’s genuine desire to effect a vocational 
change and a concomitant ability to mobilize his strength toward 
a resolution of his occupational dilemma. 

As a person, the good counselor may be expected to be essen- 
tially positive in his outlook on life, sensitive to the feelings and 
attitudes of others, and relatively free from neurotic character- 
istics that would compel him to impose his own needs and values 
on the client. This is not to imply that the counselor is to become 
a paragon of virtue operating in an artificially created situation. 
Above all the counselor is a human being. As he offers his profes- 
sional help to the client, he does so as a trained worker. The rela- 
tionship that is to ensue is predicated precisely on the human and 
yet professional qualities of the counselor. Although it is probably 
impossible to delineate every aspect of the counseling process, a 
competent worker can usually distinguish between professional 
and lay help. Perhaps there is an element of art in every counsel- 
ing experience. The good counselor, because of his alertness to 
the feelings of others, will frequently be able to apply his profes- 
sional skills in a manner that will help the client overcome his 
initial fears and will assist him in integrating the forces within. 
It is well to bear in mind that the vocational helping process 
depends not only on the client but on the counselor as well. The 
extent to which the counselor can free himself from his own emo- 
tional needs and use himself constructively in counseling will fre- 
quently determine the helpfulness of the vocational contacts. 

WORKING WITH NEGATIVE FEELINGS 

In dealing with clients, fellow counselors, or professionals from 
other areas, the counselor is bound to encounter, every now and 
then, essentially unpleasant or negative experience. In the course 
of his working day the counselor may have to come in contact 
with arrogant but nevertheless influential laymen, professionals 
from other disciplines who have but the vaguest idea of what 
vocational guidance is but who nevertheless insist that the coun- 
selor conform to their preconceived notions, and clients (and their 
families) who for whatever reason are angry with the counselor 
for what he did or did not do. An adolescent, for example, may 
unconsciously perceive the counselor as an authority figure and 
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react with habitual reticence because that is how he usually re- 
sponds to parental admonitions. The adult client may endow the 
counselor with unrealistic powers and then subtly upbraid him 
for having failed to live up to these expectations. It is only too 
often that the counselor is rebuked in such terms as "You still 
didn’t tell me what I should do,” ‘The tests didn’t show me any- 
thing new,” “I am more confused than ever.” 

Such feelings of disappointment, dissatisfaction, and hostility 
are an integral part of helping people with their problems. It is 
imperative that the counselor understand them, clarify them to 
the client, and in short "handle” them as a part of the helping 
process. The counselor who because of his own personality is 
Impelled to be everything unto all may be denying the client 
the valuable experience of expressing his negative feelings as a 
prerequisite to emotional growth. 

In reality the counselor’s chief contribution to the client’s move- 
ment may lie precisely in the fact that the client is allowed to ex- 
press his hostilities against the counselor, project his own guilt 
feelings on the counselor, and, in short, use him in a negative way. 
It is entirely possible that throughout the client’s lifetime he has 
been advised, admonished, threatened, and moralized at by well- 
meaning persons. The professional counseling interview, perhaps 
for the first time in the client’s experience, offers him an oppor- 
tunity to express his accumulated hostilities and to say what he 
would like to do about a particular situation. The trained worker 
•will usually encourage such a free expression of feelings even 
though it create a strain on his own emotions. It is therefore not 
enough merely to “accept” an expression of negative attitudes. To 
be of assistance, the counselor must aid the client to express him- 
self freely and to become aware of his destructiveness and nega- 
tivism and, through an accepting understanding, must help the 
client to work out his problems. 


Some counselors, because of their own personality structure, 
find it extremely difficult to function adequately in situations 
fraught with hostility and negativism. They have a tremendous 
need to love and be loved and find it most painful, if not impos- 
sible, to work in an atmosphere of mistrust, tension, and anxiety. 
Quite understandably they will attempt to avoid a head-on clash 
and will seek ways and means of escaping from what they perceive 
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as intolerable and damaging to their own equilibrium. Sometimes 
a counselor avoids meaningful relationships because he feels 
threatened by them, because he does not know how to help the 
client with his emotionally charged problems. The counselor then 
may perceive the entire experience as negatively charged and 
may resort to the land of activities that give him the illusion that 
he is helping the client without becoming personally involved. 

Such a rationalized “make-believe” motion may assume several 
forms discussed elsewhere in the book. At present mention should 
be made of the excessive use of comprehensive problem check 
lists which purportedly provide the counselor with the land of 
information which he can use to help the client vocationally. The 
more obvious criticisms of such a method are as follows: (a) 
The client has a right to assume that providing the counselor 
with detailed information will in some magic manner enable the 
latter to solve his problems for him. The problem check list 
may therefore serve to structure the relationship in a way which 
will tend to place the client in a receptive and passive position. 
( b ) The counselor in turn may imagine that, armed with numer- 
ous facts, he is in a better position to assist the client. 

From the standpoint of the present discussion the problem 
check list enables the counselor to touch on the vital issues, even 
if they be recorded as mere pencil strokes on a sheet of paper, 
and still have full control over the situation. The counselor may 
scan the check list at his leisure and select for discussion during 
counseling only those problems which he feels he can handle 
safely. He may thus avoid becoming involved in painful counsel- 
ing and forestall a flow of negative feelings. Such questionnaires 
do provide the counselor with frequently illuminating informa- 
tion about the client and his past, but they also deny both the 
client and the counselor an opportunity to work with the feelings 
that may accompany a meaningful statement. 

A concrete illustration may be in order. In a problem check list 
used by a certain vocational counseling center the following ques- 
tions appear: 

1. Your father's main interests and hobbies 

2. Which of his traits or qualities would you like to have? 
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3. Which of his traits or qualities would you not care to 
have? 

The client is expected to reply in writing, in the spaces provided, 
sometimes prior to the initial interview. During the counseling 
session proper the counselor may or may not wash to discuss 
these particular points, thus denying the client the right to bring 
up what he deems important and substituting instead a situation 
in which the counselor determines what is to be discussed. Per- 
haps a more serious objection to the use of the problem check 
list in lieu of a personal discussion is the fact that the client’s 
all-important attitudes and feelings may be lost for both partici- 
pants. It takes little imagination to see that the above questions 
may be replete with emotional dynamite and may have a very 
definite bearing on one’s occupational objective or attitude to- 
ward a trade. Getting at the bottom of these feelings and attitudes 
may be the most significant single contribution that the counselor 
can make, and yet these feelings may never reach the surface 
because a problem check list rather than counseling was em- 
ployed. This poses once more the fundamental question whether 
factual information or its phenomenal perception is more im- 
portant in a counseling interview. It seems clear that many 
counselors, without quite realizing it, utilize a problem check 
list or similar instruments as a device for avoiding a difficult and 
consequently anxiety-provoking situation. 

Intensive vocational counseling is rarely a smooth, pleasurable 
experience for either the client or the counselor. Somewhat 
earlier it was indicated that the counselor in the course of his 
work may encounter considerable hostility and negativism as ex- 
pressed not only by clients but by professionals in other areas and 
by the lay public in general. A desire to avoid facing such nega- 
tive feelings is entirely understandable but not necessarily con- 
ducive to the professional development of the counselor. Two 
illustrations are provided: 

Dr. X, who happened to be influential in the community, 
was known, for his bluntness and direct approach. He was a 
man of action who tolerated no indecision or vacillation. One 
day he telephoned the director of the agency very much put 
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out because a patient whom he had referred some time be- 
fore was still vocationally confused and unemployed. His 
vociferous complaint sounded somewhat as follows: “I sent 
my patient to you so you could tell him what he should do; 
instead your counselor kept on asking him what he would 
like to do. If my man knew what he wanted to do, I would 
not have sent him to you in the first place. I want you people 
to get off your hands and tell my patient what he is best 
suited for!" The agency director suggested to the physician 
that he might wish to talk directly with the counselor who 
worked with the case. Rather reluctantly, the physician 
agreed, although he mentioned something to the effect that 
he was a busy person and that the director should be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the case to know what actually had 
happened. The counselor, however, was not ready to talk to 
the physician. When the director informed him that Dr. X 
was on the telephone "blowing his top,” the counselor paled 
and suggested that the director himself handle the situation. 
The counselor felt it would be best if the director familiar- 
ized himself with the case and called up the doctor later in 
the day. Had the counselor been more confident of himself 
as a professional and more secure in his role, he probably 
would have had less difficulty discussing the problem with 
the irate physician. In taking upon himself the responsibility 
for helping the client, the counselor also implicitly assumes 
the responsibility for handling whatever difficulties may 
arise in connection with his work. 

Another case of a counselor who had great difficulty in facing 
negative feelings appears below: 

Mrs. B referred her fifteen-year-old son for vocational 
counseling. She made the appointment over the telephone 
with the secretary and was told in general terms of the nature 
of the service and the fees charged. Her son came in at the 
appointed time but after spending an hour with the counselor 
decided that some of his questions had been clarified and 
that there was little to be gained from either testing or further 
visits. A small bill for service was sent to Mrs. B. Somewhat 
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later in the week Mrs. B telephoned and in an indignant 
manner proceeded to upbraid the secretary, who answered 
the telephone, for having sent the hill. She stormed to the 
effect: “You did not do anything to my son, you didn’t give 
him any tests or advice— what is the bill for?” The secretary 
attempted to transfer the call to the counselor, where it 
rightly belonged. The counselor, however, demurred. He 
was in no mood to become embroiled in the argument. If 
Mrs. B did not want to pay the bill, he was not going to in- 
sist ftiat she do so. He instructed the secretary to tell Mrs. 

B that he could not talk to her and to handle the question of 
the bill as she saw fit 

A great number of questions could be asked about this par- 
ticular case. One may wonder, for instance, whether Mrs. B 
understood clearly the nature of the service, whether she was 
asked to participate in the planning process for her son, and 
whether it was she or the boy who appeared to want help. It is 
entirely possible that the wrath was caused not so much by the 
bill itself as by a multitude of accumulated feelings of disap- 
pointment and frustration associated with the boy’s lack of 
vocational objective but "triggered" by the bill. By being afraid 
to talk to Mrs. B the counselor may have lost an opportunity to 
be genuinely helpful in what may have been a critical situation. 

Parenthetically it should be called to the reader’s attention 
that as a matter of policy appointments made over the telephone 
should be made by the professional worker, not the secretary, 
whenever possible. As indicated in the preceding chapter a tele- 
phone call may have much in common with the intake interview 
and must therefore be handled with the greatest skill. Still an- 
other point that suggests itself in connection with the above 
case is whether vocational planning on an agency level should be 
undertaken with a child without his parent’s full participation. 
This matter is discussed in Part Four, Counseling with Adolescents. 

The counselor’s inability to handle negative feelings actively 
may at times manifest itself in still other ways. One of these 
may be termed “counseling mutism ” a condition in which the 
counselor because of his own fears and anxieties prefers to re- 
main silent during most of the interview or to limit himself to 
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an occasional “uh" or “mm," Tlic important issue, of course, is 
not how much the counselor says but whether or not his over-all 
attitude is helpful to the client. An emotional withdrawal in the 
face of negative feelings is likely to prove to be quite unproductive. 

A more obvious rejection of negativism may be expressed in 
reassurance. Here the counselor cannot bear to hear the client 
express destructive feelings cither toward himself or toward 
anyone else. Wien the client says with a sigh, “I guess 111 never be 
a good artist," the counselor brightly reassures him with “You 
can always make art your hobby." The counselor who thus re- 
sponds may be insensitive to the feelings voiced. He may be over- 
looking the fact that the client is upset over hts inability to become 
a professional artist nnd is not ready to accept art as an avocation. 
Furthermore, such a response may block off additional expressions 
of feelings. Perhaps the client has a need to feel sorry' for him- 
self, to “wallow in his misery." It may be necessary for him to tell 
the counselor how badly he feels about himself before he can 
begin to discuss liis vocational plans constructively. Unresponsive- 
ness in affect at tin's point may also be due not so much to a lack 
of sensitivity as to a fear of having to handle an unhappy and 
essentially negative situation. 

Dynamically closely’ related to reassurance is an attempt on 
the part of the counselor to deny the problem outright. For in- 
stance, when the client announces, “A11 is lost. III never be able 
to go to coUcge again," the counselor exclaims heartily, “Don’t 
say that! Things cannot be that badl It’s only your imagination!” 
Here the counselor apparently is so completely unable to meet 
the expression of a strong negative feeling that he is compelled to 
refute its very existence. 

The foregoing discussion has attempted to call the readers 
attention to the fact that in the course of his professional activities 
the counselor will frequently encounter attitudes and feelings 
which possess a negative valence. Such expressions of negativism 
may be voiced by the client and directed toward the counselor. 
They may be conveyed by other professionals or the general public. 
The counselor who because of his own personality needs cannot 
cope with negativism will often adopt the land of behavioral re- 
sponse which tends to reduce the impact to the minimum. It must 
not be inferred that such an avoiding attitude stems from the 
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counselor’s conscious unwillingness to help the client. Rather, it 
is probable that the counselor s reluctance or inability to handle 
negative feelings is a result of his professional unreadiness. As 
he matures as a worker, presumably he will become better 
equipped to cope with negative situations as they may arise. 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROCESS 

The term process has been employed many times throughout 
this work, although no attempt has been made to define it. The 
omission was deliberate, with the hope that through frequent 
repetition, in varying contexts, the inner meaning of the word 
would be felt as well as intellectually understood. Process has 
been used to designate a continuous change within the voca- 
tional thinking of the client as a result of his psychological con- 
tacts with the vocational agency and the counselor in particular. 
Gomberg defines it as “an individual's movement towards using 
help, his use of it, and then his separation from it" (110, p. 21), 
Time frequently plays an important role in bringing about 
noticeable changes. Attitudes, feelings, self-perception, and ideas 
rarely metamorphose overnight. From the practical standpoint 
this is one of the reasons why it is advisable to space vocational 
counseling interviews over a longer period, as opposed to the 
practice of completing the entire program in one or two consecu- 
tive days. It may take the client some time to readjust his atti- 
tudes toward the counselor; it may require still more time to 
arrive at a vocational decision or to take definite steps. 

This view is not necessarily in opposition to the short-term con- 
tact discussed previously. However, although it is the intensity of 
the process itself, rather than its duration, that usually determines 
the extent of growth, time does appear to play a part in enabling 
the client to internalize some of his new experiences. In voca- 
tional guidance, where both counseling and testing are frequently 
indicated, several hours may have to be spent in the two activities 
in order to help the client assimilate and use the new data. For 
example, in working with adults, one or two sessions may be 
spent in helping tW client iocos on the problem, in assisting "him 
to become aware of his own role, and in aiding him to overcome 
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some of his disabling fears. An additional several hours may be 
devoted to psychometric measurements, and finally an hour or 
two may be spent in helping the client accept and utilize the test 
evidence thus obtained. It is doubtful that a comprehensive voca- 
tional program consisting of perhaps ten hours could be con- 
densed into one or two consecutive visits. Distributing such a 
program over a period of approximately two weeks would con- 
tribute to its meaningfulness, from the client’s point of view, 
and conceivably would still meet the criteria for short-term 
counseling. 

The vocational process is essentially a form of psychological 
growth. It differs from other psychological processes, not in depth, 
but in its vocational focus. The fact that the client seeks assistance 
with his vocational (or educational) problem distinguishes it from 
other types of help, where the focus might be the relationship 
to other members of the family or some aspect of the total per- 
sonality structure. It shares, generically, with the other helping 
professions the fact that comparable dynamics may be involved 
and similar techniques may be employed. 

Not all vocational contacts involve a growth process. Some 
may be termed vocational consultations, where the client seeks 
concrete information or an opportunity to discuss some aspect of 
his plan. Other contacts may be primarily diagnostic in. nature; 
the client appears to be in need of an objective verification of his 
potentialities as related to some course of action. There are also 
situations where the client asks for assistance with his vocational 
dilemma because he feels incapable of arriving at an acceptable 
plan by himself. It is the latter situation that concerns us most, not 
only because of its prevalence, but also because it challenges to 
the utmost the counselor’s professional skills. The helping aspects 
of the vocational process appear to be the most sadly neglected 
area in the realm of vocational counseling. 

The preceding chapter discussed some of the characteristics 
of the help-taking and help-giving relationship. It was indicated 
that adults usually apply for vocational aid because they are 
aware of the existence of a vocational conflict. They frequently 
experience some dissatisfaction with their work status, achieve- 
ment, or goals and wish to bring about a change. It was also 
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indicated that the desire to bring about a modification in existing 
conditions is almost invariably accompanied by corresponding 
tendencies to preserve the status quo. It is against this back- 
ground of ambivalence that the client and the counselor enter 
into a counseling relationship. 

Considering the multitude of contradictory feelings frequently 
experienced by the client, it would be naive to assume that it is 
possible to resolve this maze of conflicts at one masterful stroke. 
Nor could one expect a smooth, goal-directed development to 
take place as the client and counselor come to grips with the 
problem. We have already seen with how much hesitation and 
fear the client allows himself to become a part of the counseling 
relationship, how he rationalizes his action, how he rejects re- 
sponsibility. During the opening stages be may actually complain 
that he is more confused than before. This is entirely understand- 
able, for during the opening phase of the interview many hitherto 
dormant or semiarticulated anxieties come to the fore. The client 
may begin to see that psychometrics are not going to solve his 
problem for him or that changing jobs may not be the answer 
to his occupational unhappiness. Furthermore, the counseling 
experience may place new demands on the client. He cannot 
merely sit down and listen to good advice. He is asked to partici- 
pate, to relate, and to make independent decisions. Quite obvi- 
ously, not all individuals will respond in the same way to the new 
situation. Some will have enough strength to go through the 
initial stages; others may he thrown into a panic and never re- 
turn. The counselor may have to gauge the rate at which the client 
is becoming personally involved and to estimate the latter’s capac- 
ity to cope with the new situation. 

It should be quite evident by now that the multiplicity of psy- 
chological factors that usually enter into a vocational counseling 
situation cannot be significantly altered in a single step. It may 
be necessary to modify particular attitudes or ideas in order to 
allow new thoughts and feelings to emerge to the surface. Some 
blocking may have to be removed before a freer self-expression 
can take place. In other words, a series of steps has to be taken 
in order to enable the client to attain his objectives. Such a series 
of steps may be called process. 

Closely related to the concept of process is what has become 
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known in casework literature as movement (47, 137, 138). Move- 
ment should not be confused with progress or success. Movement 
is a change in the fe elin gs or attitudes of the client caused by his 
establishing a meaningful relationship with the counselor. In 
terms of an arbitrary goal, movement may be expressed as being 
toward it or away from it. When there are several objectives, or 
points of reference, movement may be simultaneously abient 
and adient with respect to the several goals. Movement therefore 
cannot be thought of as an all-or-none phenomenon but can be 
viewed with respect to a particular objective. A client moves when 
he decides to make an appointment; there is additional move- 
ment when he keeps that appointment. At the end of the first 
interview the client may decide whether he wants or does not 
want to return. This, too, is movement. The more important aspects 
of movement are revealed in the manner in which and the extent 
to which the client is able to change. This involves a modification 
in feelings, attitudes, thinking, and behavior. One can see move- 
ment when an excessively dependent individual begins to assume 
some responsibility for his action. Movement is also present in a 
changed perception of self in relation to an occupational goal or 
a job. Tlie client’s newly found ability to utilize his vocational 
potentials, to plan toward some objective, and to proceed later In 
life unassisted is indicative of movement, if this ability was not 
discernible at the outset. 

Process, however, is more than movement. It is a development 
that is set into motion as a result of the interaction between the 
psychologically unfocused and at times amorphous needs of the 
client and the deliberately structured reality in the person of the 
counselor. Although certain stages in the vocational process are 
quite readily discernible, the process itself does not follow a 
preordained continuous development. Quite the contrary, it fol- 
lows a meandering, halting course. The client may move forward, 
I.c., toward the goal, stop, retreat, and then select an unexpected 
path. The significant features of such random behavior are the 
client’s recognition of a vocational problem and his desire to do 
something about it At the risk of oversimplification, his activity 
may be likened to that of a person solving a complex jigsaw 
puzzle. Puzzle solving is frequently accompanied by trial-and- 
error, random manipulations, interspersed with flashes of sudden 
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insight, hut the total activity is purposeful, or goal-oriented. In 
the helping process, the client, too, struggles with the emotional 
problems as they arise, showing progress in some areas and very 
little or no movement in others. The ultimate objective, however, 
is to resolve the vocational difficulty with which he wants help. 

Viewed psychologically, process may be regarded as a develop- 
ment during which certain objective facts and data become in- 
ternalized. It is frequently difficult to accept reality for what it is. 
An elderly person may find it almost impossible to reconcile him- 
self to the thought that he is no longer industrially useful, a recent 
amputee may have to be completely reeducated vocationally to 
enable him to find employment, and a failing student may en- 
counter great difficulty in recognizing the fact that college is 
beyond his ability. These and many other examples could be 
cited to illustrate the fact that reality is not always easy to accept. 
Nevertheless, despite any major changes in the objective situation, 
numerous individuals do adjust, in the course of time, to condi- 
tions which they may have considered utterly intolerable at first. 
Such an adjustment process may proceed “spontaneously,” i.e., 
without any assistance from the counselor. The counselor can, 
however, contribute to the facilitation of such a process and to 
Us completion. Vocational guidance process can therefore be 
considered as a series of changes within the client that enable 
him to move psychologically toward an occupational objective. 

THE ENDING PHASE 

Considerable space has been devoted thus far to the opening 
stages of the interview and to the dynamics of the vocational 
process. What happens as the counseling sessions come to an end 
will be considered now. If the vocational guidance experience 
has had any meaning at all to the client, its termination cannot 
be without some significance either. The passing away of a re- 
lationship, like its inception, is bound to possess some psychologi- 
cal implications. Once again the client is confronted with a polarity 
of feelings, for, on the one hand, he is glad to be free of the 
counselor and, on the other, he is afraid to lose the latter’s under- 
standing and support. It is entirely probable that the client has 
formed some attachment toward the counselor, in which case he 
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may want to disregard the time limits set originally and continue 
with his visits. Concomitantly he is likely to feel rejected and also 
guilty. The client may feel rejected because he still feels that he 
needs the counselor’s help, and, although the termination was set 
in advance, the very fact that the helping process has come to an 
end may signify that the counselor no longer is interested in the 
client. The client may wish to prolong the relationship by sug- 
gesting that he and the counselor meet socially outside the agency, 
etc. Paradoxical as it may seem on the surface, while feeling re- 
jected, the client may also be rejecting the counselor. Because of 
the newly gained ego strength and a successful resolution of some 
of the conflicts, the client no longer needs the counselor in the 
same sense as he did during the beginning of the interviews. In 
his drive for independence he begins to minimize or deny the 
usefulness of the counselor who originally helped him attain this 
stage of development. This denial is bound to engender some 
guilt feelings, which wall complicate the separation process. 

The fact that the client has been able to sustain the often pain- 
ful and trying relationship and finally to bring it to a conclusion 
is not likely to be a mere episode in his life. Presumably at least 
two objectives have been attained: lie may have been assisted 
with his specific vocational problem, and, through working on its 
solution, he may have learned to make a better use of himself. 
Perhaps for the first time in his life he has been helped profes- 
sionally to share his feelings, to participate in planning, and to 
assume the responsibility for these plans. 

Whereas the initial contacts may have been spent in helping 
the client identify himself with his problem and in clarifying his 
feelings toward the counselor, the last session may be devoted to 
the clients acceptance of the difference between himself and the 
counselor. The client-counselor relationship may have been bath 
pleasant and profitable, but the time has come to end it. Once 
again, the client must accept reality, which dictates that he lead 
a life separate from that of the counselor. In the words of Taft. 
“It Is not easy for anyone to be consistently sure tint the end of 
a vital experience is of his own choosing. Always there comes a 
day when it can !>e felt as imposed, a death sentence, an attack, 
a rejection, a desertion" (232, p. 193). If on the whole the voca- 
tional experience has helped the client to make a fuller use of his 
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inner strengths, the parting is likely to be less painful and less 
difficult than the early steps of the vocational process. 

The value of the vocational contact need not always lie in con- 
crete formulation of an occupational plan or a definite course of 
action. Hiltncr notes that action must not he substituted for 
clarification in counseling (129). Arriving at a quick solution tint 
may lead to direct action is frequently deceptive unless the coun- 
selor and the client Jiavc examined carefully the feeling underly- 
ing the particular decision. The value of vocational guidance docs 
not necessarily lie in an accurate appraisal of the client’s potenti- 
alities or in providing him with factual information about the 
various occupations. A clearer perception of self, a more realistic 
integration of one’s attributes with flic existing occupational op- 
portunities, and finally a release of inner strength as related to 
the occupational goals are some of the objectives In vocational 
counseling. If the success of a vocational guidance program were 
to be evaluated, it would probably have to he appraised in terms 
of what the client derived inwardly from the vocational contacts 
rather than what type of information he acquired on an intellectual 
level. 

Some agencies have a policy of giving the client a written sum- 
mary of tests taken by him, indicating also their vocational impli- 
cations. Such a procedure appears to be completely out of keeping 
with the philosophy which perceives vocational guidance as a 
helping experience. The more obvious objections to giving the 
client a written statement stem from the danger of liis misinter- 
preting or misusing such information. As the client reads and 
rereads the typed findings, he is very likely to inject meanings 
and interpretations that are not there. He is equally likely to fail 
to see certain implications of the report if these happen to be 
contradictory to his perception of himself. The client may also 
misuse the test findings by discussing them with his friends or 
employer in order to secure further advice or even an increase in 
salary. 

A more serious objection to providing the client with a written 
report is that such a practice implicitly denies the meaning o{ the 
counseling experience. It shifts the emphasis from the client- 
counselor relationship to amateur self-guidance. In a sense it is 
akm to vocational guidance by mail, for in both instances the 
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client is furnished with tangible evidence which he is expected to 
interpret by himself at home. A client who requests that he be 
given a statement as to "how he made out” is evidently expressing 
his feelings that his vocational difficulties have not been satis- 
factorily resolved, that he is still in need of help with his plans, 
or that he cannot accept the outcome of the vocational sessions. 
In such a case he certainly should be offered an opportunity for 
further counseling. To give him a written summary is to suggest 
that the vocational counselor does not have much else to offer 
and that all the needed information is contained in the written 
report. 

The proponents of the practice which furnishes the client with 
a written statement reason, at times, that a written summary may 
help the client remember the important aspects of the vocational 
contact and will provide him with concrete information as to areas 
where he may succeed occupationally. This argument is fallacious. 
Had the counselor assisted the client with his occupational di- 
lemma in the first place, and had the client arrived at his decisions 
as a result of his struggles with the issue at hand, there would 
be no room for forgetting what vocational plans he would like to 
follow. Forgetting, which is probably a euphemism for unac- 
ceptance of an idea, is impossible in situations in which the client 
has reached his own decisions in the course of the vocational 
process. It is only in instances where vocational guidance is a 
superimposed, counselor-directed activity that the client may need 
to take with him a written report. It is quite unthinkable for 
individuals terminating their contact with psychiatrists or case- 
workers to be given a specific list of “do’s” and “don’ts.” If therapy 
has been effective, the patients need no artificial reminders. If 
they require written directions, the helping process has been either 
incomplete or ineffective. In either instance a typewritten sheet 
is no substitute for therapy or counseling. 

To return to the question of the final contact, the last session, 
precisely because it represents the termination of all preceding 
contacts, may afford the counselor and the client an opportunity 
to recapitulate what transpired in the course of the counseling 
relationship. By allowing the client to reexamine his original re- 
quest, by helping him recognize the extent of his movement, and 
by having him evaluate the helpfulness of the service, the coun- 
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selor not only can reduce the anxieties that may be aroused by the 
termination of the contacts but also may enable the client to pro- 
ceed unassisted toward his vocational objective. 

The client frequently endows the final session with special 
meaning. He has invested several hours in testing, counseling, 
review of occupational opportunities, etc. Now he expects the 
counselor to provide him with the "answer” or, as some clients 
express it, to pronounce the "verdict." (The choice of the latter 
word is probably not accidental. It suggests the client’s conception 
of the vocational process and his part in it. Apparently he feels 
that he is on trial and that the counselor is the judge and jury 
who have the power to acquit or to condemn him.) Simultane- 
ously, because of what has transpired during the counseling ses- 
sions, the client has gained a greater degree of independence and 
has moved from a state of relative confusion to a point where he 
is able to put some of his vocational plans into action. The skillful 
counselor can utilize these conflicting feelings by assisting the 
client to accept his ambivalence as an ever-present phenomenon- 
He may thus help the client recognize that, instead of finding a 
ready solution to his vocational problem, he is leaving the agency 
somewhat better equipped to deal with his occupational difficul- 
ties as they arise in the future. 
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CENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The term supervision may convey varying meanings in different 
areas of work. Sometimes it designates direct overseeing as done, 
perhaps, by a plant supervisor. Frequently the term carries an 
administrative connotation and is synonymous with directorship 
or contains within it didactic implications as encountered in the 
educational system. In the present instance, supervision denotes 
a psychological process which enables the student (or the worker) 
to grow professionally and to assume progressively greater re- 
sponsibilities toward die client. Its ultimate objective is to render 
a more effective vocational service to those in need of it, as en- 
visioned by the agency or any other body established to do voca- 
tional guidance. 

Supervision, as an adjuvant to professional development of the 
worker, has not been given its due recognition in vocational cir- 
cles. Several reasons suggest themselves; among these may be the 
very important fact that supervision, in the present sense of the 
word, is almost invariably linked with field-work training of stu- 
dents. The fact that only few universities offering courses in 
vocational guidance require supervised field-work training as a 
part of their curricula is undoubtedly one of the most important 
reasons why the concept of supervision has not become integrated, 
generally, into vocational guidance thinking. 

When the term supervision does occur in vocational or for that 
matter psychological literature, it usually denotes essentially, an 
educational or didactic experience. The correct administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of tests, for example, may become the 
central theme in supervision (21, 66). The role of the supervisor 
207 
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then becomes similar to that of an experienced laboratory tech- 
nician or perhaps a skilled turret-lathe operator. It is his duty to 
see that proper procedures or steps be followed to ensure uniform 
and valid results. This is intended not to minimize the importance 
of standardized methods in test administration but rather to em- 
phasize the fact that the supervisor’s responsibilities toward the 
trainee extend considerably beyond technical details. 

Other workers (43, 91) see supervision as an integral part of a 
well-rounded clinical program, but here again the supervisor’s 
chief function appears to consist in imparting factual information 
to the student. Emphasis may be placed on occupational informa- 
tion, observation of counseling interviews by the student, critical 
analysis of counseling sessions conducted by the student and ob- 
served by the supervisor, etc. In some instances (57) supervision 
may be conducted by the different members of the team, i.e., 
counselors, psychologists, and psychiatrists, with each member 
contributing his share of specialized knowledge to the develop- 
ment of the trainee. 

The significant feature of such supervision lies in its being 
fundamentally an intellectual process. It is not likely to contribute 
significantly to the students personal and professional growth, 
even though it may enhance his knowledge of the vocational field. 
The situation is akin to the client-counselor relationship, which 
cannot be very helpful if limited to a statement of diagnostic 
findings and objective data. 

Robinson (201) in her excellent book on supervision perceives 
it largely as a process that requires the involvement of the self. 
The student in the course of his lifetime has developed certain 
patterns of relationship to others. As a professional worker he has 
to lcam to relate on new levels. This he cannot readily do without 
a supervisor. As Robinson expresses it, "No classroom teaching 
has the capacity to throw the student back so clearly on her own 
resources as this discussion process in supervisory conference” 
(201, p. 19). What ensues between the student and the supervisor 
is not a discussion in the intellectual sense of the word. It is a re- 
lationship process that is analogous to what takes place between 
the client and the counselor. The learning situation, if it tran- 
scends the mere cognitive levels, "represents unknown experience, 
a threat to the equipment and structure previously acquired” 
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(201, p. 4). Thus again one witnesses the now familiar struggle 
between the desire to change and the desire to remain unchanged 
or whole. The competent supervisor may become a threatening 
figure who seems to challenge the very foundation of the student 
as a person, his habitual modes of adjustment, his self-percepb'on, 
and his attitude toward others. Simultaneously, the supervisor, 
because of superior knowledge and maturity, oHers the student 
security and support that may enable him to cope with the new 
aspects of his development (94a). 

It is highly questionable whether or not this unique experience 
of being supervised, of having to grapple with oneself on new 
levels, of having to relinquish established patterns of adjustment 
can become meaningful through reading books, attending lec- 
tures, or amassing graduate credits. Even introspection is not 
likely to help a counselor progress as a helper. Thinking a prob- 
lem through is essentially an intellectual process. It does not as a 
rule involve the affective layers of personality and rarely results 
in an intraemotional reorganization. If it were so, many neurotics 
or otherwise disturbed individuals could free themselves of their 
ailments by merely thinking through their conflicts. Experience, 
however, demonstrates that there is no such thing as self-psycho- 
therapy. Psychotherapy or any other experience that is intended 
to bring about a change or sets into motion a growth process 
usually springs from the interrelationship between the two persons 
who wish to bring about such a change. If one considers counselor 
training as a growth process that places demands on the student’s 
participation, it becomes quite apparent that such a process cannot 
be initiated by the trainee alone. The supervisor has a definite 
place in such activity. Without him counselor training is likely 
to remain an Intellectual experience. Some professions un- 
doubtedly demand more self-participation than others. Voca- 
tional counseling, precisely because it is predicated on a vis-a-vis 
relationship between client and counselor, probably taxes the 
counselors professional maturity to a greater extent than many 
nonhelping occupations. 

When examined critically, the counselor has very little else but 
himself to offer to the client. The counselor, indeed, possesses 
certain knowledge and skills. He may know a great deal about 
occupations and educational trends. He is familiar with test ad- 
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ministration and interpretation. But all this diversified knowledge 
is the co uns elor, s priceless possession— not the client s. Like a sea 
of oil underground, it is of no value unless piped to where it is 
needed and can be used. The counselor’s primary function is to 
make his superior knowledge available to the client in a form in 
which he can make use of it. We have already discussed the 
relative ineffectiveness of factual evaluation. We have also spoken 
of the guidance process as a condition which brings about self- 
directed changes in the client. A counselor who has not freed 
himself of his own problems in relationship to the client, who 
has not learned to control his own personality needs is not likely 
to be able to assume his responsibilities as a helper unless he him- 
self has been helped through personal supervision. 

The aspect of supervision which deals with the dynamics of 
the student-supervisor relationship has been almost completely 
overlooked in discussions of the training of vocational guidance 
students. Although the concept of “personal maturity’’ (178) is 
undoubtedly important, the supervision process is probably indis- 
pensable in the training of all would-be counselors. It cannot 
be limited only to those students who are “ready” to take full ad- 
vantage of the supervisory relationship, any more than vocational 
counseling can be restricted only to those clients who are prepared 
to accept unquestioningly the new situation. A certain amount 
of trepidation, resentment, and over-all "resistance” is bound to 
crop up in both a counseling and a supervisory relationship. The 
point is that vocational client counseling and student supervision 
are genetically related in that both are predicated on the subject’s 
ability to take and use help. They are fundamentally unlike each 
other in that choosing a career involves a different set of attributes 
from those involved in being supervised. The latter is primarily a 
learning or an educational experience. A further elaboration of the 
nature of supervision, and especially its implications for vocational 
guidance as a helping profession, demands a more detailed con- 
sideration. 

THE PROBLEM OF FIELD WORK 

Field work in the general sense of the term may be considered 
as supervised practice carried out in conjunction with a classroom 
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program. At a certain stage of bis theoretical development, the 
student may be required to begin to apply, under supervision, 
some of the skills, techniques, and knowledge acquired in his 
courses. 

Medicine was perhaps among the first professions to recognize 
the importance of field work, or what is usually called internship. 
The medical profession has incorporated into its lectures and 
laboratory periods a system of “on the job” training which enables 
the intern to come Into contact with real patients in an actual 
hospital setting. Recent graduates of medical schools usually 
spend additional time as resident physicians in order to acquire 
further supervised experience before commencing a private prac- 
tice of their own. 

Currently, many universities that offer graduate programs in 
clinical psychology require students to devote a certain amount of 
their time to clinical practice. Such students are usually assigned 
to psychiatric wards or mental hygiene clinics, where they work 
under the direct supervision of the chief psychologist. Training 
in psychotherapy is usually carried out by the psychiatrist or the 
clinical team through staff conferences and consultation. Usually, 
the psychology student learning the fundamentals of psycho- 
therapy is not required to undergo psychotherapy himself, al- 
though in some instances group psychotherapy for all the doctoral 
candidates may be employed. 

Field-work training, or internship, as many psychologists prefer 
to refer to it, is, however, of recent origin. Perhaps because of that 
recency, perhaps because of other factors inherent in the practice 
of clinical psychology, psychologists do not seem to have devel- 
oped this aspect of their training to a significant extent. Standards, 
objectives, and definitions still appear to vary from university to 
university. 

The differences in graduate programs leading to M.A. and Ph.P. 
degrees are Tinted by bell Perhaps 10016 significant from 
the present standpoint is his observation that “a survey of the 
professional affiliations of the instructors of graduate courses in 
guidance and counseling indicates that only one third of such in- 
structors belong to any of the national professional guidance or- 
ganizations” (38, p. 244). Such a situation would be quite unten- 
able in medicine, nursing, dentistry', or law. It is difficult to com- 
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prebend how one so divorced from the practice of a profession 
can assume the responsibility for training students to enter the 
fields of counseling and guidance. Membership in a professional 
organization would suggest at least minimal identification with the 
field, not as an academic abstraction, but as social reality. 

It has also been noted that much of the in-the-field training 
that does exist in clinical psychology concerns itself chiefly with 
the application of knowledge and skills gained in the classroom. 
The field-work supervisor augments that mass of information by 
providing the trainee with opportunities to exercise his skills in a 
professionally acceptable manner. Robinson makes an excellent 
point in distinguishing between knowledge and skill. Whereas 
knowledge may remain the possession of the knower, skill by 
necessity is developed in relation to some object. “Most skills grow 
out of the engagement between a workman— a craftsman, a 
mechanic, or an artist— and his object around some point of change 
initiated by the workman” (201, p. 12). The counselor may set 
into motion a process of change in the client; but such a change 
does not just happen. The counselor controls it, by working with, 
rather than against, the client Simultaneously he recognizes the 
client’s feelings about wanting and not wanting to change and 
adjusts himself according to the situation at hand. The skilled 
counselor will identify himself with the client and his problem 
but will also differentiate himself from them by maintaining his 
own professional role and identity in the relationship process. It 
is only on rare occasions that one meets with a supervisor of psy- 
chology interns who takes upon himself the responsibility of 
assisting the student, not only with factual information and tech- 
niques, but also with problems that are bound to arise out of the 
relationship between the trainee and the client (292a). 

The foregoing discussion would suggest that clinical psychology 
is not particularly qualified to offer vocational guidance the neces- 
sary leadership in field-work practice in general and in student 
supervision in particular. As a profession, psychology has made 
tremendous strides in the last decade by attempting to standard- 
ize doctoral entrance requirements, student selection, and clinical 
training programs. The American Psychological Association 
(APA) has contributed immeasurably toward these objectives, 
but because of numerous theoretical and practical implications 
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clinical psychology still has to develop considerably before it can 
define its position among the helping disciplines. 

At this point it may be of interest to examine the present status 
of vocational guidance in relation to field-work training and 
student supervision. The National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation (NVGA) (183), too, has attempted to set up minimum 
standards and objectives for the profession. But the problems 
that confront vocational guidance are perhaps even more complex 
than those encountered in clinical psychology. At least one 
reason for the professional dilemma is the incredible heterogene- 
ity of composition among vocational guidance counselors. We 
have alluded, time and again, to the differences in occupational 
background, education, professional training, and even basic 
objectives found among workers in this area. At present, it may 
seem almost impossible to bring order into a field that is expand- 
ing so rapidly in different directions. But the seemingly impos- 
sible is being accomplished, and there is every reason to believe 
that vocational guidance, too, will emerge as a distinct profession. 

One may mention a few factors that seem to give both impetus 
and direction to vocational guidance. The fact that there exists 
a coordinating professional body that holds annual national con- 
ferences and publishes its own periodical is of undeniable im- 
portance. The establishment of a professional membership cate- 
gory in the NVGA may he viewed as another step toward higher 
and more uniform standards. An additional encouraging factor 
may be seen in the vocational guidance literature. Progressively 
more workers are becoming concerned with the questions of selec- 
tion of vocational guidance counselors (135, 231), with their 
training (63, 144, 145), and with professional standards (136). 
The question of field-work training, although mentioned more fre- 
quently than formerly, still does not seem to receive the attention 
it deserves. 

In passing it may be of interest to consider the effect World 
War II may have had on vocational guidance. For the first time 
in its history vocational guidance has received full recognition and 
vast monetary support from the government. At the height of 
“advisement” activity Bell saw in the VA program a tremendous 
opportunity for professionalizing the field (37). Whether or not 
vocational guidance has taken advantage of these opportunities 
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is left to the reader to decide. One could employ, perhaps, such 
tentative criteria as (a) the growth of professional membership 
in NVGA, (b) increase in circulation of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, (c) publication of new periodicals in vocational 
guidance, { d ) establishment of more uniform vocational guidance 
training programs at the universities, (e) enrollment of students 
in graduate vocational guidance departments, (f ) research in vo- 
cational guidance and counseling, (g) development of new 
skills, vocational tests, and techniques, ( h ) establishment of super- 
vised field-work programs, (i) progress made toward certification, 
and (/) ethical principles and self-regulating tendencies of the 
field itself. 

The development of a sound field-work program is the responsi- 
bility of the university that prepares students for the vocational 
guidance field. The questions whether field-work practice should 
be made optional or mandatory as a prerequisite for the degree, 
how many hours per semester should be spent in the field, what 
courses should precede it, and how to evaluate the students 
progress during his placement must obviously be answered by the 
university prior to its launching a field-work program. It is fairly 
evident that the various student placement resources will differ 
from each other, not only in the area in which they can provide 
training opportunities, but in the quality of supervision as well. 
By familiarizing itself thoroughly with the existing facilities the 
university can provide the student with the type of experience 
he is going to need and the kind of supervision he will be able to 
use. It is encouraging to note that progressively more attention is 
paid by the guidance field to the development of a sound field- 
work program and the specific principles inherent in its realiza- 
tion (184a). 

Pierson (191), for example, lists twelve general objectives that 
may serve as a nucleus around which a comprehensive field-work 
program could be developed. They are (a) Counseling internships 
must be developed; and they must be developed for a specific 
training purpose, (b) Supervising counselors must be adequately 
trained and experienced, and they must be willing to accept the 
added responsibilities of teaching the intern, (c) Supervising 
counselors should be operating within a well-organized and 
effective guidance program, (d) Supervising counselors should 
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permit their interns to carry real responsibility for their cases, 
(e) Supervising counselors should take the responsibility for 
making the internship an educational rather than just a work 
experience. (/) The intern should be assigned to his internship 
on the basis of his particular needs and the unique training oppor- 
tunities provided by a particular internship situation, (g) The in- 
tern should be thoroughly familiar with counseling and testing 
techniques before he is assigned to his internship. ( h ) The intern 
should serve in the same internship position long enough to be- 
come competent in at least that situation, (i) Counselor trainees 
should intern first in a general counseling situation, (j) Counsel- 
ing and testing techniques should be used to select students for 
counselor training, (k) The immediate responsibility for super- 
vising the intern should rest with the supervising counselor. (1) 
Local school administrators and counselors should participate in 
the development of adequate internship positions. 

It is at times asserted that a field-work training program for 
vocational counselors is impractical because the majority of grad- 
uate students are employed on a full-time basis. Many of them 
are teachers, counselors, or personnel workers who cannot leave 
their positions in order to devote their time to field work. It is 
furthermore held by some that, unless supervised field work be- 
comes a requirement in all universities, students would tend to 
avoid the one school that insists that it be incorporated into its 
vocational guidance curriculum. 

The latter point is really a conjecture, not a statement of fact. 
There is little doubt that some potential students would stay 
away because, for whatever reason, they could not or would not 
meet the field-work requirement. On the other hand, there may 
be many students who would be attracted to a university that 
offers such a program precisely because they wished to avail 
themselves of maximum training opportunities. What effect a 
field-work program would have on enrollment may have to be de- 
termined empirically before any conclusions can be drawn (33). 

The question of students who also hold daytime jobs deserves 
further consideration. Students who attend college beyond the 
bachelor’s level can be subdivided into two categories: those who 
take special courses because of their individual needs or interests, 
and those who are fully matriculated and are working toward 
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either a master’s or a doctor’s degree. The first group need not con- 
stitute a problem, for the students who take desultory courses that 
do not lead toward a degree do not have to take field work, any 
more than any other one subject The fully matriculated students, 
however, are frequently those who are able to make various per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to pursue their objective. Should field- 
work training become a general requirement for the master s de- 
gree with a vocational guidance major, many candidates would 
probably make provisions for such a curriculum. 

Clinical psychology has managed to develop an internship 
program and still draw numerous students. Social work, which 
provides an extensive field-work program, seems also to have over- 
come quite effectively the obstacle presented by employed stu- 
dents. The extent of the field-work program, which incidentally is 
fairly uniform for all accredited schools of social work, can be 
appreciated when one considers that the New York School of 
Social Work (Columbia), for example, requires “ six quarters of 
field work with three full days in the field weekly” (169). The 
University of Buffalo School of Social Work expects its students to 
complete 80 days in field work with an agency, during the first year 
of training, and an additional 100 days in the field during the 
second year. The University of Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work requires 3 full days a week during the first year and 4 days 
a week during the second year of training. 

Currently, many social workers are holding positions in their 
field without the benefit of professional training. As the stand- 
ards for qualified workers are raised, many of the presently em- 
ployed workers are returning to school to complete their aca- 
demic work. It is not uncommon to see middle-aged people with 
years of practical experience behind them attending classes and 
studying toward the master of social work degree. Many of them 
for the first time in their lives discover the value of supervision. 
At this point one might ask. If clinical psychology and social 
work can make provisions for additional training and extensive 
field-work programs, why cannot vocational guidance do like- 
wise? 

It is encouraging, indeed, to witness the growth in importance 
assigned to field work as an educational medium for counselors. 
The AFA, for example, states unequivocally, “Th e practicum is in 
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some respects the most important phase of the whole process of 
training in counseling. Without this, tire student may be unable 
to apply bis academic knowledge or to integrate required skills 
to understand and help his clients" (13, p. 183). But a field-work 
program is only as effective as the supervision it has to offer. The 
variety of counseling experience provided, the intensity, or depth, 
of the counseling situations, and the type of service rendered are 
some of the media through which field-work practice enhances 
the student's professional development. Valuable as these experi- 
ences may be, they may fall short of their objectives unless they 
become integrated into the students inner life. It is held that such 
integration is facilitated greatly through the intermediary action 
of the competent supervisor, who endows the entire field-work 
program with a new meaning. 

The problem of supervised field work in vocational guidance 
appears to be sufficiently pressing to require a careful examina- 
tion. It cannot be dismissed arbitrarily as impractical without 
a thorough consideration of its theoretical merits. It is entirely 
probable that, once the profession itself becomes convinced of 
the desirability of field work as a part of the professional curricu- 
lum, proper steps can be taken to incorporate it into the require- 
ments for a masters degree in vocational guidance. 

THE FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 

Two kinds of supervision will be discussed presently; the 
supervision of vocational guidance students placed by the univer- 
sity, in fulfillment of their field-work requirements, and the super- 
vision of vocational guidance workers already employed by the 
agency. Of necessity the discussion dealing with supervision in 
the field-work program has to be hypothetical to some extent, 
for, as previously stated, field-work training in vocational guid- 
ance has not been generally incorporated into university curricula. 
On the other hand, such a discussion need not consist solely of 
idle speculations, for a large body of information concerning stu- 
dent supervision is available to those who will consult casework 
literature dealing with that subject. There can be little doubt that 
much casework experience could be applied, either directly or 
with appropriate modifications, to vocational guidance. We have 
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already seen how certain casework principles and techniques in 
counseling with clients can be employed beneficially in occupa- 
tional and educational planning. By analogy, fundamentals of 
casework supervisor-student relationship would probably prove to 
be of equal value in vocational counselor-trainee situations. 

It may be well, for discussion purposes, to keep the matters 
of student supervision and worker supervision separate, for, al- 
though the two have much in common, there are also important 
differences. In student supervision the primary objective is to 
enable the student to make the greatest use of the field-work 
placement and of himself as a potential counselor. The super- 
visor’s responsibility is primarily to the student, just as the coun- 
selor’s responsibility is always to the client. 

In supervising a worker, the supervisor is endowed with a 
double responsibility; he has the worker’s growth at heart, but he 
is also deeply concerned with the nature and quality of service 
the worker is prepared to render to the client. Whereas the stu- 
dent’s chief job is to learn, the worker’s chief function is to assist 
the client. Under adequate supervision the trainee can gain a 
great deal from the field-work situation at little or no cost to the 
client. That is to say, the client need not suffer because of the 
trainee’s inexperience. The worker, on the other hand, assumes 
full responsibility for helping the client. It is the supervisor’s con- 
cern to make certain that the worker is able to carry out compe- 
tently the self-imposed tasks (22 a, 22b). 

It is most regrettable when students assigned by the university 
to an agency for field-work placement are used by that organiza- 
tion for selfish purposes. There have been instances of agencies 
employing beginning students in lieu of regular psychologists and 
counselors because of a shortage of trained workers in those in- 
stitutions. Such an unethical practice can have no justification. 
It denies clients the right to be assisted by professionally qualified 
personnel, and it denies the trainee the right to be a student. 
Most clients would refuse to be attended by unskilled interns, 
and most students would resent responsibilities thrust upon them 
which they were not ready to assume. As if to make matters worse, 
institutions which because of budgetary limitations or other 
reasons are compelled to use trainees instead of competent coun- 
selors often find themselves in a position where the already har* 
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assed supervisor is too busy as a practitioner. He cannot devote 
the necessary time to individual supervision, consultation with the 
university about the trainee’s progress, student evaluation, and 
other related matters. As a result the student may have to rely 
on his own resources, with detrimental consequences to himself 
and the client. 

The unethical employment of trainees also harms the standards 
of the profession involved, for it creates the illusion that a compe- 
tent service can be rendered by students, with only a token 
number of qualified personnel. Such a practice also tends to 
limit employment opportunities for the younger counselors who 
have completed the requirements for the position in question. 

In discussing professional training in social work Robinson 
speaks of three basic variables that constitute the worker’s equip- 
ment, (a) knowledge supplied by the school, (b ) skills provided 
by field-work experience, and (c) "the controlled use of the 
capacity to relate oneself and one’s service to people in need" 
(201, p. 27). These components, which are the basis for the profes- 
sional make-up of a social worker, are probably equally important 
to the training of a vocational counselor, except for the fact that 
vocational guidance in its present state of development tends to 
stress the cognitive aspects of preparation as against the develop- 
mental growth of the student. In other words, vocational guid- 
ance seems to be so preoccupied with the value of factual informa- 
tion as to overlook the importance of helping the client utilize 
this knowledge (63, 144,277). 

Both school and field-work programs have distinct, although 
complementary, contributions to offer to the making of the pro- 
fessional counselor (154a). Whereas the school is concerned pri- 
marily with providing the student with information about occupa- 
tions, psychological tests, personality dynamics, and methods in 
counseling, the field-work program is responsible chiefly for the 
application of this knowledge to specific helping situations (6S). 
As Hester formulates it in discussing the educational aspects of 
supervision, "The goals for the learner, in the main, are integra- 
tion of knowledge, development of skill in practice, and personal 
emotional growth that enables him to use himself helpfully with 
others. . . . The worker not only acquires a body of knowledge 
intellect nail)’, but must integrate this in such a way that he can 
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use it to help people in trouble” (127, p. 242). She furthermore 
maintains that the relationship between student and supervisor is 
the medium through which such learning can take place. Con- 
versely, wherever a supervised field-work program is lacking, the 
student is left to shift for himself. Whether or not he will overcome 
unassisted his own problems that will arise out of his relationship 
to the clients and the agency employing him remains a moot 
point. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SUPERVISOR 

The supervisor has several functions to perform in relation to 
the student and the worker. Among these are administration, 
teaching, consultation, and evaluation (127). 

Administration deals with the relatively simple structural and 
technical details. The student or the new worker leams about 
the physical setup of the agency, gets acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the staff, etc. The supervisor helps the novice to acclimate 
himself as quickly as possible and to get a general idea of the 
agency’s objectives, policies, practices, and functions. From then 
on, it becomes the supervisor’s responsibility to see that the 
student has grasped the different fundamentals and is applying 
them in a manner that is in keeping with the established routine. 

Teaching, from the supervisory standpoint, may denote two 
different activities. The first is the implementation of new infor- 
mation; the second integrates that which is already known by the 
student. Thus the supervisor may show the student how to ad- 
minister, score, and interpret a test used by the agency if the 
trainee has had no previous knowledge of it. He may also intro- 
duce the student to new sources of occupational information 
and to community resources or help him brush up on the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 

The integrative aspects of supervisory teaching are more com- 
plex. The student or the new worker may report for field work 
with a considerable background of information as well as mis- 
information. The worker, although new to the particular agency, 
may have had years of experience elsewhere. As he starts on his 
new job, he is very likely to bring with him the old patterns and 
attitudes which helped him to function previously. Some of the 
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knowledge or attitudes may have to be altered significantly to 
suit the new situation. The old dog who cannot leam new tricks 
may become a real problem in supervision. 

The trainee, without previous working experience, may also 
bring with him certain concepts and mental sets acquired in the 
classroom. Some of these ideas, although sound in themselves, 
have not as yet become internalized by the student; he may be 
eager to employ his newly gained knowledge but does not know 
how. At this juncture the supervisor may step in and help the stu- 
dent clarify and integrate the various principles and methods 
learned in the classroom. The probability is that the relearning 
process is not going to proceed smoothly and without pain. Ac- 
cepting supervision and taking help have much in common. The 
dynamics of supervision will be considered in greater detail in 
the appropriate place (p. 226). Meanwhile, we may proceed with 
the third function of the supervisor, which is consultation. 

Consultation may be thought of as the process of helping the 
student make use of what he already knows about the field and of 
his inner resources. It takes place through the medium of a super- 
visory conference and is therefore predicated on a face-to-face 
relationship. There may be considerable exchange of information 
between the student and the supervisor as they discuss the case 
at hand. The supervisor will encourage the trainee to express him- 
self freely with regard to what he may have said or done with 
his client and whether or not he himself thinks he did the right 
thing. Both the supervisor and the student examine critically the 
vocational assistance rendered, the techniques employed, and the 
feelings expressed by the student in the roles of counselor and 
trainee. 

A written summary of what took place during an interview with 
a client may serve as an excellent subject for discussion at a super- 
visory conference (253a). A written statement is decidedly prefer- 
able to an electrical recording, for, although the latter is likely to 
be by far more accurate in the factual sense, it deprives the stu- 
dent of the valuable learning experience of putting down on paper 
what happened during the interview. In evaluating the relative 
merits of electrical recording as opposed to transcription from 
memory, a great deal will depend on the object of such recording. 
If one is concerned with research which depends on the factual 
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accuracy of what transpired during the interview, electrical re- 
cording will probably prove to be decidedly more reliable than a 
statement made from memory. On the other hand, if one is con- 
cerned with helping the student grow professionally, a written 
summary is more likely to be of greater value. Some counselors 
who have used electrical recording as students in their own train- 
ing programs and as supervisors subsequently feel that such a 
technique provides the learner with a unique opportunity of hear- 
ing himself as others hear him. This they hold is a valuable didac- 
tic experience that need not be in opposition to the type of per- 
sonal supervision commonly employed in casework circles. There 
seems no doubt that electrical recording can be employed as a 
most useful tool in the educational development of the student- 
counselor, especially when he is still in the classroom milieu. The 
longhand written statement probably lends itself better to super- 
vised field-work practice. Some of its merits will be considered 
presently. 

The beginner frequently encounters considerable difficulty in 
putting down what he thinks took place during the counseling 
session. At first he may not know which aspects of the interview 
to mention and which ones to omit. At times the incidents which 
he omits are more significant than what he includes. The aspects 
of the interview in their full meaning may become more under- 
standable as he discusses the summary with his supervisor. He 
may begin to realize why he "forgot” some portion of the counsel- 
ing session and possibly overstressed other parts. Essentially, a 
case recording is a projective experience. As perhaps in the TAT, 
the counselor injects his own interpretations, feelings, and atti- 
tudes as he puts down what took place during the interview. In 
case recording he relives some phases of the interview and simul- 
taneously prepares himself for his supervisory conference. Per- 
haps he “pulled a boner” which he is not ready to share with the 
supervisor. He may omit it entirely, modify it to make it more 
acceptable to himself, or record it as it actually happened. Which- 
ever he decides to do is equally important, for the action may 
signify the level of his development and his attitude toward super- 
vision. r 

"Process recording” is of particular value as a supervisory me- 
dium, for it does not merely state impersonally what happened 
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but reveals the dynamic interplay which took place between the 
counselor and the client. A very brief illustration of the difference 
in form between the more conventional type of recording and 
process recording may be in order. 

Standard recording: Client requested that he be given 
some tests to help him find out in what occupation he is likely 
to succeed. 

Process recording: Client came in and said that he wanted 
to take some aptitude tests to help him find out what he is 
best suited for. I asked him if he had any idea what be would 
like to do, but he said that he didn’t. I then wondered if 
he thought that I could tell him what he should do in life. 
Client said that he realized that I could not tell him, but he 
thought the tests might help. I wondered whether he had 
that much confidence in tests or whether he would like to 
take tests and also talk with me about his plans in the light 
of the new findings. Client said that he certainly would not 
be satisfied with the tests alone but would want to discuss 
his plans, etc., etc. 

Generally, the significant features of process recording appear 
to be as follows: (o) the importance of feelings and attitudes is 
stressed as against factual events and statements; ( b ) the role of 
the counselor is made evident as it is related to what happens 
between him and the client; (c) prominence is given to changes 
in feeling tone as part of movement; ( d ) the dynamics of client- 
counselor relationship are brought into focus; (e) the entire voca- 
tional guidance experience is expressed as a process contingent 
upon the client’s ambivalences and the limitations set by reality. 

As the supervisor and the student discuss the cases assigned to 
the latter, it is most probable that the trainee wall have certain 
feelings about the client, about his own reactions, and about the 
comments and suggestions made by the supervisor. Almost im- 
perceptibly he will become drawn into the process of counseling 
and being counseled. A clarification of the student’s feelings, espe- 
cially if they interfere with his job performance, is an important 
aspect of supervision. We have already discussed the numerous 
psychological needs and personal characteristics of the counselor 
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that may retard the progress of a counseling relationship. In a 
supervisory relationship these feelings may be given new meaning 
and new poignancy, for now they are brought out and examined 
critically by the supervisor. This reexamination of what transpired 
between the counselor and the client may set into motion a new 
set of feelings directed toward the supervisor. The supervisor be- 
comes an important figure in the life of the student. Unlike the 
teacher, he is not primarily an impersonal source of information. 
Nor is the supervisory experience analogous to attending a lecture 
in a crowded auditorium. The relationship, although professional, 
is also personal, and the anonymity of tire classroom is shattered 
by the face-to-face proximity. 

Evaluation is the final function of the supervisor to be con- 
sidered separately. This is not solely the supervisor’s evaluation 
of the progress of the student, for such an appraisal, although 
useful to the school, may not be particularly beneficial to the 
trainee. However, an evaluation can be made a part of the growth 
experience by causing the student to assess his own development. 
Evaluation can be seen as a jointly undertaken venture intended 
to contribute to the trainee’s growth. 

McCaffery suggests four criteria by means of which the stu- 
dent’s progress in field work can be evaluated ( 169, p. 10). Quite 
obviously these standards would have to be modified to meet the 
particular needs of a vocational guidance service, and perhaps 
those of a shorter field-work program. The four criteria are (a) 
capacity for professional development, (b) capacity to work 
within agency structure and function, (c) development of knowl- 
edge and skills, and (d) use of supervision. 

As one of the early steps in his development as a vocational 
counselor, the student has to “modify some of his lay attitudes 
toward people and about helping them” (169, p. 10). He must 
also accept differences in occupational objectives, in standards of 
living, and in attitudes. He must learn to see the world through 
the client’s eyes and respect the latter’s ways of handling his own 
problems. Somewhere during the initial stages the student has 
to demonstrate sufficient self-discipline to enable him to abstain 
from lecturing, moralizing, and advising. It should also become 
apparent that the trainee has a genuine desire to help the client 
make use of his abilities, interests, and special aptitudes. It is not 
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enough to be merely receptive or permissive, or even pleasant 
and encouraging. The counselor’s responsibilities toward the 
client, as we have already seen, extend considerably beyond be- 
nign passivity. 

Capacity to work within the agency may be considered next. 
It matters little, for the moment, whether the counselor works 
within the school system, a private vocational service, or a pub- 
licly supported institution. The important factor is that the coun- 
selor (or the student) does not operate as a private practitioner 
but represents the agency to the client. At no time may the coun- 
selor take it upon himself to render a function that is outside the 
agency’s scope or to proceed with his plans without taking the 
supervisor into his confidence. As he progresses in his identifica- 
tion with the total structure, he becomes progressively less an "I” 
and more a “we” in relation to his specific professional respon- 
sibilities. 

With respect to the development of knowledge and skills, many 
vocational counselors, especially those with a psychological back- 
ground, may feel quite at home. With the universities stressing 
the value of factual information, such as proper test administra- 
tion, and the relative merits of interviewing skills, the beginning 
trainee should not have much difficulty applying what he has 
learned in school. A less mechanical application of measurements 
and “techniques” and a greater respect for the client’s noncon- 
formity to the dicta set forth in the textbooks may mark another 
step in the student’s growth. At this point one might also mention 
the student’s awareness of the confidentiality of his work as well 
as of the written records. 

How the student (or worker) utilizes supervision is a valuable 
index to his personal and professional maturity. What supervision 
in counseling is will be discussed more fully in the section that 
follows. For the present supervision may be viewed as a process 
which enables the student to develop progressively greater self- 
assurance in himself and his work. In other words, the student is 
beginning to assume the responsibility for learning and doing. 
He demonstrates his confidence in his acquired abilities by shar- 
ing his thoughts and ideas freely with the supervisor. Such an 
action may indicate that he has overcome successfully the initial 
fears associated with taking supervision. It is an open acknowl- 
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edgment of his realization that unless he shares he cannot learn. 
Sharing with the supervisor also suggests the student s ability to 
accept criticism and to be able to make a greater use of the super- 
visory experience. It may take, however, a great deal of time to 
attain such a level in professional development. Its process aspects 
will be considered presently. 

DYNAMICS OF SUPERVISION 

Supervision, if conceived as a helping process intended to pro- 
mote the student’s professional growth, is predicated on a rela- 
tionship between two people. There can be little question that 
supervision which attempts to penetrate beyond the intellectual 
acceptance of facts is also a helping phenomenon. The student 
who is supervised as a part of his field-work placement is in a 
sense asking for assistance. In the case of the trainee, such assist- 
ance is centered around his desire to gain further knowledge about 
vocational guidance, his ability to use his professional skills, and 
perhaps, above all, his will to become a person capable of assist- 
ing others. Since vocational guidance is a helping discipline, the 
vocational counselor has to leam not only to offer assistance but 
to receive it as well. Competent supervision should provide the 
trainee with an opportunity to demonstrate his potentialities for 
both giving and taking help. 

Although individual students will differ from each other in 
their attitudes toward the program and the supervisor and in the 
degree of their “supervisorability,” they will also have a great deal 
In common. Supervisors, too, may reveal considerable variation in 
their professional competence, temperaments, and attitudes to- 
ward the different trainees. Some of the more prevalent dynamics 
of the supervisor-trainee relationship will be considered presently. 

Dowling notes that the development of a student is often char- 
acterized by several progressive steps in his training program 
(85). His eagerness to practice, for example, may be followed by 
retreat, projection, and disappointment as a reaction to his first 
encounters with the practicing situation. The beginner may also 
have to grapple with self-consciousness and awkwardness during 
his first few interviews. In his impatience to apply his newly ac- 
quired skills to the needs of the client, and in his desire to explain 
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the function of the agency, the student may tend to overlook his 
own significance in the counseling experience. He may become 
dissatisfied with the passivity of the situation, the slowness of the 
process, and the intangibility of results. At this point, he may be 
tempted to inject himself in order to promote some visible activ- 
ity. It may take considerable time before the student is able to 
work out for himself a modus operandi which will help him see 
himself, the client, and the agency in their proper perspective. 

This brief statement by no means exhausts the gamut of atti- 
tudes and feelings beginning trainees may evince during their 
field-work assignment. Individual students may have greater 
problems with supervision in one area than in another. Bobinson 
(201), for example, speaks of four levels of learning in field-work 
supervision. These are response to custom, or the structural rou- 
tine of the agency, change in attitude; inability to relate to a new 
situation because of a fear or blocking; and finally the "wall” to 
learn. These are cogent points that deserve much thought from 
the would-be supervisor, for, although it may be painful to be 
supervised, it is perhaps equally difficult to assume the role of 
the supervisor. 

We have already seen that a relationship springs into being 
whenever two individuals meet in a face-to-face situation. It may 
be insignificant and fleeting, as when two strangers begin to talk 
to each other in a bus, or it may be meaningful and lasting, as in 
a supervisory experience. The supervisory relationship commences 
with the tacit understanding that both individuals participating 
assume certain responsibilities toward themselves and toward 
each other. The student goes through the supervisor)' process in 
order to acquire new knowledge and in order to leam how to 
apply the skills already in his possession. The supervisor’s respon- 
sibility is to assist the student to grow professionally. The field- 
work situation is essentially an experience in change. Both the 
supervisor and the trainee expect something to happen os a result 
of the latter's participation. It is different from what takes place 
in a classroom, for the student can no longer find security in the 
number of classmates, nor can he resort to orderly note faking, 
conscientiously done homework, or intcllectualizatfon. A change, 
as wc have seen in the preceding chapters, is always threatening. 
The supervisor therefore becomes the chief source of danger. 
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But there is also tl\e desire to leant, the wish to become like the 
supervisor, the will to become a professional counselor. The mutu- 
ally antagonistic drives set into motion a learning process that is 
unique in the experience of the trainee. Subtle psychological 
forces begin to go into action. Cautiously and without necessarily 
being aware of it, the student may begin to test the supervisor s 
strength. Is he really what he appears to be? Does be mean what 
he says? How much can the trainee “get away with”? But the 
students reactions to supervision cannot be all negative. There 
must be something positive to sustain the relationship. The stu- 
dent identifies himself with the supervisor. He may find common 
points of interest or belief; he may seek some similarity in attitude. 
The student may go so far as to imitate the supervisor s gestures 
and mannerisms or endow the latter with purely imaginary posi- 
tive qualities. 

Simultaneously the trainee may project on the supervisor his 
own “badness," or those characteristics which he wishes to deny 
in himself. The supervisor may suddenly become “dogmatic," 
‘lack sensitiveness," or take "unfair” advantage of his greater 
knowledge or authoritative position. The student may impute to 
the supervisor a nonexistent virtue, only to react with disappoint- 
ment when he cannot find that which lived only in his imag- 
ination. 

Hostility toward supervision may become more pronounced 
among counselors who have been in the field for a number of 
years but have never gone beyond the traditional diagnostic or 
advisory phase of vocational guidance. Unlike the novices, they 
are individuals who may pride themselves on their extensive ex- 
perience, their familiarity with the subject matter, their profes- 
sional status or advanced academic degrees. They wish to be 
treated as equals and may resent strongly the very thought that 
a competent supervisor may be able to contribute to their growth. 
Learning something new implies to them that they perhaps do 
not know very much. It is a genuine threat which they will com- 
bat actively. By learning something new is not meant getting 
acquainted with an obscure projective test or discovering an un- 
suspected correlation between two variables. This type of learn- 
ing is not only entirely acceptable but fully in keeping with the 
tradition of scholars. What is referred to is the kind of reeducation 
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perhaps a large portion of practicing counselors are engaged in 
activities considerably beyond their professional capabilities and 
training. One may also conjecture that academic preparation and 
supervised field work are not essential in the preparation of a 
counselor. The two hypotheses appear to be mutually exclusive. If 
one assumes that professional training is indispensable for the 
performance of an adequate job, it follows that those not having 
such training are not in a position to render an acceptable service. 
As a corollary it can be postulated that, with most variables held 
approximately constant, the degree of professional competence 
is a function of the extent and intensity of professional training. 
The dictum is especially true if one allows the term “training” to 
include not only academic preparation but also learning which 
takes place during the actual practice of vocational counseling. 
This may be called “on-the-job training,” or “experience.” 

There can be little doubt that vocational counselors, even with 
limited academic background and no supervision, will in the 
course of time develop some empirical rationale that will enable 
them to function in their professional role. It is a truism that not 
all holders of advanced degrees in vocational guidance are ipso 
facto proficient counselors. Conversely, some workers with a rela- 
tively meager professional background develop into competent 
practitioners. An intelligent, essentially well-adjusted person, gen- 
uinely interested in helping people with their occupational diffi- 
culties, may, if given an opportunity, become eventually a 
satisfactory worker. The inadequacy of such reasoning lies in the 
fact that too much is left to chance. Too much confidence is placed 
in the latent potentialities of the would-be counselor. Whereas 
some individuals may progress almost spontaneously, deriving 
their strength from daily experience with their clients, most coun- 
selors require academic preparation and supervision in order to 
grow professionally. Even a charismatic counselor would probably 
attain a much higher level of professional development if given 
appropriate professional training. 

What has been said thus far about the value and role of super- 
vision certainly is not intended as a comprehensive treatment of 
that subject. Social casework, which has devoted more attention 
to this important feature of professional development than per- 
haps any other helping discipline, is rich in literature that covers 
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field-work training and supervision. Much of this information, 
gained in daily supervisory experience, can probably be trans- 
planted into vocational counseling with only minor modifications. 
But simple as such a statement may appear on the surface, it car- 
ries within it certain theoretical and practical difficulties. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE SUPERVISION 

It is easy to admonish the vocational counselor as to what he 
should or should not do in his profession, but the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of such a procedure has been pointed out throughout 
this work. However, certain principles that hold good for indi- 
viduals may also be valid when applied to groups. 

The dynamics of individual counseling and supervision con- 
ceivably may hold good for vocational counselors when consid- 
ered generally: (a) there must be a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the present methodology and objectives of vocational guidance; 
(b) counselors must want to do something about their dissatis- 
faction; ( c ) vocational counselors must be able to work through 
their ambivalent feelings of wishing and not wishing to change 
their viewpoints; (d) the wall to leam must triumph over the 
powerful tendencies to retain the status quo. These are some of 
the theoretical considerations that may affect the growth of voca- 
tional guidance as a profession. A certain receptive attitude or 
psychological readiness is essential before one can begin to 
change. It is a truism that no one was ever convinced of anything 
against his will. Vocational guidance, too, in order to grow has 
to be ready to give up much of its former self, painful as this may 
be, in the interests of acquiring that which is relatively unknown 
and psychologically threatening. 

The practical considerations, especially as applied to field work 
and supervision, present further obstacles to the development of 
professional vocational guidance. Let us assume, for the moment, 
that vocational guidance has come to the conclusion that field- 
work training under appropriate supervision is desirable. Let us 
furthermore assume that the heads of counseling services and 
guidance departments within the universities are eager to launch 
such a training program at once. There still remain several prob- 
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lems that must be solved, at least partially, before field-work 

training can become a reality. 

The chief obstacle to a field-work program probably is the ab- 
sence of training facilities for vocational guidance students. By 
and large, universities that offer courses for counselors have not 
developed an intimate working relationship with vocational guid- 
ance agencies which could serve as field-work training resources. 
Privately supported vocational community agencies, state voca- 
tional services, and the high school systems that offer vocational 
guidance to the student body rarely have more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the local schools that assume the responsibility 
for turning out professional counselors. Each body which either 
teaches or practices vocational guidance is quite independent of 
all other similar institutions. The general objectives, the standards, 
and the techniques may vary greatly from one group to another. 
For example, high school counselors may have their own profes- 
sional organization, their own requirements for becoming a voca- 
tional counselor, and a completely independent philosophy as to 
the aims of vocational guidance. The Veterans Administration, 
the state employment service, and the community-supported voca- 
tional agency may differ fundamentally from the school guidance 
system and from each other. The nearest university, which in some 
instances is miles away from the center of guidance activity, may 
be but dimly aware of what is actually taking place in the various 
institutions that practice vocational guidance. Frequently there 
is relatively little professional exchange between the professor 
and the practitioner. As previously indicated, the majority of uni- 
versity teachers of guidance and counseling do not even hold 
membership in professional guidance associations. There is still 
less integration between the school and the agency at the adminis- 
trative level. By integration is meant a coordinated purposeful 
activity that involves organically each participating body. 

A field-work program for vocational guidance students would 
probably necessitate close cooperation between the university 
department that offers counselor preparation and the agencies or 
institutions that practice vocational guidance The uni- 

versity would have to explore the field-work placement resources 
in the nearby communities, the type of service offered by a par- 
ticular organization, and the kind of supervision the student 
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ing it. Teaching, clinical psychology, and medicine are fields 
which have raised their educational standards in recent years and 
still are attracting a large number of qualified students. 

In conclusion it may be said that the problem of field work and 
supervision in vocational guidance is both real and pressing. It 
would be naive to assume that it can be solved in haste or that a 
supervised field-work program can spring into being at the wav- 
ing of a magic wand. If field work and supervision in vocational 
guidance are to become a reality, they must first be accepted in 
principle by the profession. The practical difficulties may have to 
be overcome slowly and one at a time. A great deal of compromis- 
ing may have to be done at first. Much tolerance will he needed 
to live through the errors and failures that are bound to occur. 
It may take years before the profession will have attained the 
levels of development discussed in the preceding pages, but I 
believe that the results will be well worth the effort. 
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Counseling with Adolescents 



chapter 9 Some Aspects 

of Adolescent Development 


It has been indicated previously that the present work aims to 
assist the professional counselor to gain a better understanding of 
vocational guidance dynamics as they may arise mainly in coun- 
seling adult clients. This part on helping the adolescent has been 
added because so much vocational activity is carried on with 
young people, because even less is known about helping the 
adolescent than the adult, and finally because principles valid 
for adult clients need not hold good in working with adolescents. 
Much of what is to follow may have to be reexamined and empir- 
ically tested, for it is presented primarily for whatever heuristic 
value it may possess. 

Volumes have been written about adolescence by poets and 
psychiatrists alike. The medical profession has time and again 
described the momentous endocrinological changes during this 
period of growth, stressing the accompanying psychological meta- 
morphosis. Considerable information is available about the psy- 
chosexual development of young people and the effect of culture 
on growth, not only in the Western world, but in distant Samoa 
as well. Although there exists a great deal of knowledge about 
adolescence in general, relatively little is known about helping the 
individual adolescent (120) and still less about assisting him in 
the occupational area. This insufficiency of knowledge becomes par- 
ticularly acute when one deals with the normal adolescent who is 
never seen by a psychiatrist or a family caseworker. Although nor- 
mal young people are interviewed daily with respect to their educa- 
237 
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tional or vocational problems by school counselors, occupational 
literature is almost completely devoid of references to the voca- 
tional helping process or the dynamics underlying the counseling 
situation. For that matter, even so comprehensive an index of 
literature in the field as the Psychological Abstracts contains only 
a few references to this important subject. It is generally recog- 
nized that adolescents are perhaps the hardest group to work 
with. Young people seem to find it particularly difficult to share 
their problems with professional workers (139) or with their par- 
ents or take any kind of help (120). Ginzberg et al. summarize 
the situation aptly when they comment, “The adolescent is also 
in the throes of a struggle to free himself emotionally from the 
dictation of his parents as well as from his own attachments to 
them. In view of this, it is obviously difficult to seek their help 
on any problem, including that of occupational choice, no matter 
how much he may need help and irrespective of whether they 
are in a position to provide it” (107, p. 68). Counseling with 
adolescents therefore frequently becomes a problem in counseling 
adolescents and their parents. This involves a fundamental under- 
standing of dynamics of help taking in general and helping the 
adolescent in particular. For example, the counselor may have to 
be particularly sensitive lest he identify with either one of the 
participants against the other. The counselor may also have to 
assume the difficult task of assisting the parent not merely to 
accept the adolescent’s vocational choice but actually to help the 
latter bring about its fulfilment. 

Although the vocational counselor is usually concerned with 
aiding the individual adolescent, a general understanding of 
adolescents as a psychological group is desirable. Josselyn (149) 
lists a number of characteristics that are common to young people 
in our culture. It is not claimed that the attributes mentioned pro- 
vide a complete list. Other writers in discussing the various facets 
of adolescent development use at times a different nomenclature. 
It is of interest to note, however, that despite the varying termi- 
nology and degrees of emphasis there appears to be a consensus 
with regard to the major aspects of that period of growth. Jos- 
selyn finds that (a) most adolescents are engaged in a struggle 
for independence and oppose vigorously the protective rule of 
the adult group. While asserting his independence, the young 
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person does not know how to handle or use his new freedom and 
is making simultaneously demands for dependent security, (b) 
The “peer” group dominates his thinking. The opinions and pres- 
sures exerted by the friends and acquaintances of his own age 
group may dictate his attitudes, interests, vocational aspirations, 
and even the color of socks which he wears, (c) His sexual be- 
havior is confusing to the observer, the choice of his love object 
being unpredictable and changeable. ( d ) His verbalizations and 
his actual behavior are often in contradiction to each other. ( e ) 
His relationship with others is unstable. Love and hate may be- 
come interchanged at a moment’s notice. (/) His attitude toward 
his parents may vacillate between rejection and idolization, (g) 
The adolescent is secretive about himself and his feelings, but he 
may bare his soul to tire chosen few, revealing dreams, guilt, and 
conflict. 

Among the outstanding characteristics of the adolescent are his 
self-contradiction and his unpredictability from day to day. Some 
of the early childhood patterns of adjustment may become revived 
as he becomes aware of a new world and begins to see significance 
in events that had no particular meaning to him a few years 
earlier. In panic he may turn to his parents (or other adults) for 
support, only to become ambivalent about his “childishness.” The 
Oedipal triangle may become temporarily reestablished, contrib- 
uting further to the emotional instability of the entire organismic 
structure. 

These inner turmoils lead to insecurity (6) as well as a revolt 
against "infantile conscience” (149). The latter, however, enables 
the adolescent to renounce his unrealistic fantasies and to plan 
for the future in terms of his abilities and the opportunities of 
reality. This transformation from an unstable and self -contradic- 
tory stage to young adulthood is of particular significance to the 
educational and vocational counselor. It has been suggested that 
a sudden academic improvement in the freshman year in college 
may be due to die resolution of some of the adolescent emotional 
conflicts, freeing the individual for constructive and purposeful 
attainment. 

It is against such a conflicting background that one must at- 
tempt to understand the dynamics of counseling adolescents. 
From the therapeutic standpoint the adolescent has always been 
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relegated to the status of an orphan. Psychotherapy, in the medi- 
cal sense, became interested in the treatment of the adult first. 
Through the contributions of Freud and his colleagues attention 
shifted somewhat from the immediate problems of the adult to 
the dynamics of infancy. The genetic approach to personality dis- 
order pointed the way, quite logically, to prophylaxis and thence 
to therapy with children in general. A great deal of knowledge 
and many techniques extant today come from the various clinics 
that offer psychiatric services to children. The adolescent, how- 
ever, is frequently overlooked, for, in a sense, he is neither a child 
nor an adult. When an adolescent does come to the attention of a 
psychiatrist, psychologist, or caseworker, it is often in connection 
with a serious problem such as a total personality breakdown, 
delinquency, or some aspect of socially unacceptable behavior. 

Some workers (S9, 132) see vocational adjustment as a process 
of grow tli. It is asserted that the normal adolescent goes through 
different phases of educational and occupational adjustment until 
he reaches adulthood. Boys, because of the role assigned to them 
by our society, may need a different vocational orientation from 
most girls. Milner, for example, holds (177) that early adolescents 
develop typical group and sex personality characteristics. These 
become modified as the child grows older. Different levels of 
maturity may suggest that in working wth adolescents the coun- 
selor may expect different levels and degrees of participation, 
depending on the age and the sex of the client. 

With respect to the latter it may be well to bear in mind that 
"for most women marriage, rather than a job, forms the center 
of life" (107, p. 42). This is frequently apparent in vocational 
counseling with women. Marriage appears to be distant and un- 
real to many adolescent girls still in the early teens. They day- 
dream of lofty professions without much regard for statistical facts 
and reality. As they become older, however, they begin to see 
themselves as potential wives and mothers. A successful marriage 
rather than a good job suggests an answer to their vocational 
problems. Some of them desire, indeed, to leam more about cer- 
tain occupations or their persona] vocational potentialities, to en- 
able them to prepare for and to select a suitable job. But the work 
experience itself is considered to be of temporary duration, some- 
thing to occupy the young woman until she can fully assume the 
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role of a wife and mother. Consequently the entire question of 
career planning has a different meaning for most girls from what 
it has for boys. Needless to say, the vocational counselor will in 
the course of his work encounter women who for whatever reason 
do not plan to get married, women who are no longer young who 
are not likely to marry, and finally middle-aged and elderly 
women who, although married, are compelled to augment their 
income or, because of various circumstances, must be completely 
self-sufficient economically. To these women, vocational planning 
may be quite real. Choosing a suitable occupation acquires the 
importance it has for most men. 

Working with the adolescent girl around her vocational or edu- 
cational problem presents the counselor with situations that are 
peculiar to her sex. Although she may share with the boy certain 
attributes and characteristics typical of adolescents in general, 
her attitude toward career planning and work will be affected 
strongly by tire dictates of society, her immediate cultural milieu, 
and her family. 

The variations in levels of maturity that may arise out of differ- 
ences in sex or age certainly do not justify the unprofessional prac- 
tice in many high schools which assigns men counselors to boys 
and women counselors to girls. Such a practice implies that the 
counselor is assigned to his professional role not because of his 
training and other qualifications but because as a man (or 
woman) he is more likely to identify himself, or “understand,” a 
member of his own sex. It also implies that the young client can 
form a more frank or intimate relationship with one of his own 
sex. Such an attitude completely denies the professional part the 
worker may play in the vocational process and substitutes in its 
stead a lay “big brother” or “big sister” relationship. It is an 
anachronism that dates back to the days when the football coach 
was deemed the logical person to assist the boy with his prob- 
lems and the kindly home economics teacher was assigned to help 
the girl with hers. 

It would be a sad situation indeed if male physicians were per- 
mitted to treat men patients only and women physicians were re- 
stricted to women patients. And yet, at one period it was unlawful 
for a male physician to deliver babies, and obstetrical cases were 
handled exclusively by midwives. Psychiatrists, psychologists. 
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and caseworkers, who are sometimes charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping clients in matters of psychosexual adjustment, 
marital incompatibility, and similar emotionally charged prob- 
lems, do not as a rule distinguish between the sexes as they 
carry out their professional obligations. In clinical practice, how- 
ever, situations do arise at times where therapy is hindered unless 
the psychotherapist and the patient are of the same sex. These 
instances are comparatively infrequent and tend to occur among 
individuals seriously disturbed in their psychosexual develop- 
ment. Generally, it is assumed that a professionally trained and 
disciplined practitioner can be of equal assistance irrespective of 
the sex of the patient or the client. School counselors, however, 
apparently feel that they cannot apply their skills with the same 
degree of effectiveness to members of the opposite sex. In the 
light of the above discussion one cannot help wondering whether 
the division into male and female counselors does not stem from 
a fundamental professional insecurity and a basic lack of confi- 
dence in teacher-counselor as professional workers. 

It is apparent that vocational guidance as a profession will 
have to leam a great deal more about counseling the adolescent 
before a comprehensive rationale can be established. Thus far, 
as Boynton notes (56), too much concern has been expressed 
over counseling techniques and not enough over the helping 
process itself. Perhaps one of the reasons why relatively little is 
known about the dynamics of vocational help giving and help 
taking as applied to adolescents is the fact that such services are 
offered almost exclusively by the schools. The schools, however, 
as a rule do not provide an opportunity for the study of adolescent 
reactions in a counseling situation. Furthermore, the average 
teacher-counselor is not professionally equipped to make investi- 
gations of the psychological client-counselor dynamics. Hence, 
one encounters a predominance of articles dealing with measure- 
ments, techniques, and specific hints and very little material that 
deals with the actual vocational guidance helping process. 

It would be inaccurate to suggest that all adolescents are in- 
different toward their educational and vocational future. Studies 
dealing with the problems that beset young people reveal that 
most adolescents show some concern over their occupational 
choice. In some instances the young man or woman may take 
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career planning very seriously. To some the quest for a sound 
vocational plan represents more than a choice of a suitable occu- 
pation. Anxious and insecure adolescents may see in vocational 
selection an answer to their feeling of total inadequacy. Knowing 
definitely what they are going to do vocationally offers them some 
consolation and support in the future, especially if they find it 
difficult to define their place in the present. 

There can be little question that many of the dynamics that 
enter into counseling adults also play a leading role in working 
with adolescents. But there are important differences, too. The 
adolescent, by virtue of being young and vocationally inexperi- 
enced and going through the transitional stages in relation to his 
family and society as a whole, presents problems that distinguish 
him from the fully mature adult (78). Rail (194) holds that 
among the major characteristics of maturity are self-security 
and a capacity to enter into and sustain a love relationship. .Many 
adolescents, precisely because of their age, may experience con- 
siderable difficulty in becoming engaged personally in such a 
process. Such young people may require what she calls a "con- 
structive dependency relationship” (194, p. 125), which may en- 
able them to weather some of the difficult stages of the counseling 
process. The counseling, too, by necessity has to be viewed in a 
new light, not only because of the unique characteristics of ado- 
lescence, but because the counselor-client relationship that is now 
established takes place between an adult worker and zzi ado- 
lescent client. 

ADOLESCENT OPTIMISM 

At this point it may be in order to examine some aspects of 
adolescent personality that make it both similar to, and different 
from, adult personality. As a basic premise it is held that an ado- 
lescent is a person in his own right. He has needs, drives, and 
conflicts. He can be happy or disappointed; he can will, and he 
can become frustrated when his drives are thwarted. Mutually 
antagonistic impulses arise within him, engendering indecision, 
anxiety, or guilt. It is entirely probable that because of his limited 
experience as a conscious human being he feels more poignantly 
about himself and the events that surround him. Because of his 
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age he has not developed an adequate sense of perspective to 
enable him to distinguish readily between essentials and trivia. As 
a young person he does not possess sufficient self-confidence to 
meet the adult world on an equal footing, nor is he very certain 
as to what is expected of him. His life is a continuous process of 
adjustment to the amorphous and frequently threatening en- 
vironment. 

The average adolescent who comes for vocational guidance 
may, like the adult, experience discomfort about his future, show 
some anxiety regarding his vocational goals, and reveal a con- 
siderable number of mixed feelings about the outcome of his 
educational plans. He may also have some fears about the coun- 
seling experience and what it may do to him. Unlike the adult, 
however, he may be too immature emotionally to appraise the sit- 
uation or to take upon himself the responsibility for planning, 
or, for that matter, he may be insufficiently independent of his 
parents to undertake a course of action solely on the strength of 
his own convictions. A study conducted by Ryden (214), for 
example, reveals that most of the students under investigation 
regarded their parents as chief vocational guidance counselors. 
This same study also noted that the majority of parents estimated 
incorrectly their childrens abilities and interests. Most ado- 
lescents do not have the freedom of action enjoyed by adults, 
and their occupational decisions and preferences are likely to be 
colored not only by the kind of thinking that is so characteristic 
of young and vocationally inexperienced persons but also by the 
attitudes and aspirations prevalent in their family unit. In a 
study conducted with preschool children Ackerman and Sobel 
speak of young children “not as separate individuals, but rather 
as functional parts of the family group, more specifically, as an 
expression of the socio-psychological configuration of the family 
unit” (2, p. 744). As the child grows older, he becomes a progres- 
sively more distinct individual in his own right. By the time he has 
reached adolescence he has probably given up some of the typical 
familial characteristics and developed a personality peculiarly 
his own. But his emancipation is never complete. His vocational 
aspirations, his attitudes toward work and the various ways of 
earning a livelihood are still likely to be influenced by the think- 
ing of his immediate family. This is not to imply that occupa- 
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tionally he is bound to follow in his father’s footsteps. Going in 
an opposite direction from that taken by his brothers and sisters 
may be equally suggestive of the part the family unit plays in 
liis vocational choice. 

From the standpoint of the present discussion, one of the sig- 
nificant aspects of adolescent development is the boundlessly 
optimistic outlook on life. The average adolescent believes that 
somehow, somewhere, his dreams will come true. He usually 
does not stop to examine the probability of his wishes becoming 
reality. He is too preoccupied with living in the present. The 
past is something he wishes to leave behind him as quickly as he 
can in his efforts to become a full-fledged adult. The future is an 
enigma, both alluring and frightening, but he is quite confident 
that he will be able to handle it when the time comes. 

Perhaps the wish and reality are not too clearly differentiated 
in the mind of the young person. The Aladdin lamp of childhood 
has not quite gone out yet, and almost anything may happen if 
one only wishes hard enough. Wittles, for instance, feels that 
in our understanding of reality lies the chief difference between 
childhood and maturity (272). Vocational counselors have en- 
countered time and again very mediocre boys who aspire to be- 
come statesmen and scientists in the future, while at present 
they can barely pass elementary algebra. Physically unattractive 
girls, who seem to be only too painfully aware of their short- 
comings, aspire to become airship stewardesses or television 
starlets. 

In passing it may be worth noting that there does not seem to 
be much agreement among the investigators who conduct re- 
search in vocational aspirations among adolescents. Stubbins 
(258), for example, holds that 61 per cent of the young people 
in his study made an appropriate vocational choice. Myers (181), 
on the other hand, reports that in Washington at least 50 per cent 
of the boys and 55 per cent of the girls intended to enter college 
and study for a profession despite the fact that only 10 per cent 
of the total city population were employed in a professional 
capacity. In a certain high school in Buffalo about 90 per cent 
of the students expressed intentions of going to college although 
the percentage of Buffalonians having attended college is much 
lower. 
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With respect to "glamorous” occupations, there does not seem 
to be much agreement either. Edmiston and Starr (90), for in* 
stance, found that seventh- to twelfth-grade pupils seemed to 
regard service to mankind, freedom from political limitations, 
and effect on health as the most important {actors in choosing a 
car eta:. The least important were adventure and glamour. These 
findings are not wholly supported by evidence secured through 
counseling interviews. The explanation for the difference might be 
sought in the possibility that answers given on a questionnaire 
need not necessarily agree with attitudes expressed in a counsel- 
ing session. The questionnaire is likely to elicit the socially more 
acceptable "correct” replies as against the more candid feelings 
expressed during counseling. 

In all probability this unrealistically positive outlook regarding 
the vocational future serves as an important adjustment mechan- 
ism in the life of the adolescent. He may not be strong enough as 
yet to face reality as it is, and he has to project himself into an 
autistic future in order to weather the present. From the counsel- 
ing standpoint such an attitude is not easy to handle. Nor can 
the vocational counselor be certain that it is his responsibility to 
shatter the occupational dreamworld of the young client. Levin 
(164) notes correctly that striving to achieve a higher occupa- 
tional status may engender considerable anxiety. An optimistic 
outlook may serve as a defense against such anxiety. What would 
happen if the adolescent client were suddenly compelled to face 
reality cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 

THE MEANING OF TIME 

Closely related to youthful optimism is the meaning time may 
have in the life of adolescents. It is questionable that, psycho- 
logically, time as measured by the calendar possesses the same 
meaning to an adolescent as to an adult. Ten years to an ado- 
lescent probably does not represent the same amount of time as 
to a middle-aged person. If one considers that a young adolescent 
may have lived altogether some fifteen years, ten years repre- 
sents almost his entire conscious life span. The future is far off, 
and it should therefore not be too surprising if he is not particu- 
larly concerned with events so distantly removed from his present. 
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Even an adult with some forty years of life behind him is not 
likely to become actually disturbed over what may happen to 
liisn at the age of seventy. It is this unrealness of the future that 
deprives tire occupational focus of much meaning in counseling 
with adolescents. There is little emotional involvement in the 
choice of a career per se. 

Many young people would of course like to know in which gen- 
eral occupational areas they are likely to succeed, whether or not 
they are college material, or what special aptitudes they possess. 
We have already spoken of curiosity-prompted adolescents who 
come to the agency primarily for psychometric testing. It is 
entirely possible that many adolescents cannot use a service that 
offers assistance beyond occupational information, factual coun- 
seling, or individual appraisal of occupational potentialities. The 
fact that the central theme of vocational guidance is the future 
rather than the present perhaps transforms the entire experience 
from something that might have significance today to an adven- 
ture akin to scientific crystal gazing. The teen-age boy or girl 
is not always going to draw a sharp line between the psycho- 
metric tool and a crystal ball, especially if he is under the im- 
pression that either might tell him “what he should do” sometime 
in the remote future. 

Perhaps one of the crucial differences between vocational coun- 
seling with adults and adolescents lies in the fact that most adults 
who come for occupational assistance have a current vocational 
problem. When they make plans, these are expected to material- 
ize within a fairly definite and foreseeable future. Adolescents, 
on the other hand, may have no immediate educational or occupa- 
tional problem. They are oriented toward the future, but, unlike 
many adults, their future may be measured in decades instead of 
months. Some young clients talk glibly of ten years precisely be- 
cause ten years in the future may have so little actual meaning to 
a fifteen-year-old. 

A case in point is Jack, who during the initial interview ex- 
pressed a desire to become a psychiatrist. 

Jack is a fifteen-year-old sophomore in high school. His 
father is an optometrist who works for a department store in 
his professional capacity. Jack has two brothers, twelve and 
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nine. Prior to coming to the agency. Jack had mentioned Ins 
interest in psychiatry to his family physician and was told 
that it would take him approximately fourteen years of 
preparation from the point at which he was at present. This 
did not seem to disturb Jack too greatly, since he liked school 
and appeared to be interested in psychiatry as a profes- 
sion. 

For a moment we left the personal attributes in abeyance 
but discussed the time factor and its implications. I wondered 
whether Jack had ever considered being fully supported by 
his father until the age of twenty-nine. Jack had not thought 
of that. We then talked about his brothers. Could his father 
help him financially for so many years and still enable the 
younger children to go to college too? Jack did not know. 
Had Jack ever considered getting married and raising a 
family? How would marriage affect his plans? Had Jack 
ever thought of following a career that took less time, but 
one which would enable him to earn a living sooner and be- 
come financially independent of his family? Jack acknowl- 
edged quite frankly that he had never seen his plans in this 
light. We then talked about the probability of his being 
drafted into the armed forces and the effect that might have 
on his career. Jack had not thought of that either. He still had 
three years to go before induction. Perhaps he could get 
defened. All Jack knew was that there were many years to 
come. Many unforeseen things would probably happen in 
the course of time. Somehow everything was going to turn 
out all right. 

Where Jack and thousands like him can be expected to draw 
a line between dreams and reality is not easy to decide. Nor can 
the counselor ascertain the effectiveness of his services with a 
young client who has given so litde thought to the matter at 
hand. Some young people are undoubtedly disturbed over their 
educational or vocational dilemmas; others, quite genuinely, do 
not have a serious vocational problem. Whereas no blanket state- 
ment can be made regarding the seriousness with which adoles- 
cents regard their occupational future, the competent worker 
must be ready to assist the young client with the latter’s vocational 
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problem, whether it can be relieved through psychometric testing 
or interpersonal relationship. At this point the counselor has to 
be particularly attuned to what it is that the young client wants 
help with. The fact that the adolescent may ask naively for tests 
need not mean that this is all he wants or can use. On. the other 
hand, the counselor has to be very careful lest he assume that he 
knows what the client needs irrespective of what the latter may 
say. 

Time plays another role in counseling with adolescents. We have 
seen that as a dimension of consciousness it is frequently poorly 
perceived, especially if compared with either the past or the 
present. However, the fact that the young person is not always 
aware of its presence per se does not necessarily militate against 
its effects. Maturation in general and vocational growth in par- 
ticular take place irrespective of the adolescent’s conscious par- 
ticipation in the process. We have spoken time and again of the 
adult’s emotional unreadiness to accept or to follow a certain 
idea. It has been implied that such unreadiness can be helped 
through intensive counseling and that in a course of several ses- 
sions the adult can be assisted to overcome some of the difficulties 
that hold him back. Once some of the emotional conflicts are 
lessened, the adult client can proceed with his vocational plans. 
This general principle is probably equally applicable to adoles- 
cents whose failure to utilize their potentialities is due primarily 
to emotional factors. 

But the adolescent, precisely because he is still incompletely 
formed, may be confronted with the phenomenon of unreadiness 
not as an emotional block, but simply as an aspect of his very 
youth. Lack of readiness which appears to be due to psychophysi- 
ological underdevelopment is not likely to yield to skillful coun- 
seling. Time is perhaps the most important single factor which 
controls the orderly development of a maturing organism. The 
counselor is in no position to bring about in a few hours changes 
which ordinarily require several years. Hamrin and Paulson make 
this point when they state, “The youth’s final educational choice 
results from his thinking over a period of many years rather than 
from his making an immediate decision at a time of crisis” ( 119, 
p. 189). This is a tremendously important observation, for in a 
sense it provides counseling of adolescents with a definite frame 
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of reference. Whereas we spoke of process as a significant feature 
of counseling with adults, process evidently does not play the 
same role in working with young people. It should be recalled 
that process was perceived as a growth phenomenon which re- 
ceived its stimulation from the client’s desire to effect a vocational 
change and the counselor s efforts to help the client to free him- 
self from inner inhibiting influences and thus mobilize and chan- 
nelize his energies toward an objective of his own choosing. It 
was furthermore pointed out that the feelings and events that 
preceded the adult client’s visit to the agency could not be con- 
sidered as a part of such a process, since the counselor could have 
no part in it. The question now arises, How much of this hy- 
pothesis is applicable to counseling with adolescents? The impli- 
cations behind the statement of Hamrin and Paulson appear to 
be that adolescents, because of their psychological immaturity, 
will tend to follow a course of almost spontaneous development. 
Whatever may take place between the young client and the coun- 
selor in terms of process cannot significantly modify the physi- 
ologically determined rate of ontogenic growth or unfolding. 
Ginzberg et <&. express a similar view when they state, "Our basic 
assumption was that an individual never reaches the ultimate 
decision at a single moment in time, but through a series of de- 
cisions over a period of many years; the cumulative impact is the 
determining factor” (107, p. 27). This view poses some very 
fundamental questions as to the role of the vocational counselor 
and the extent of his contribution to the occupational development 
of the adolescent client. Does the counselor play a truly significant 
part in assisting the adolescent with his occupational dilemma, or 
is he merely one of the numerous "cumulative” factors that will 
ultimately enable the young client to select a trade or a profes- 
sion? 

Time, therefore, plays a dual role in the counseling of adoles- 
cents. It is vague and usually autistic when spoken of as the 
future; it is barely perceptible, but nevertheless extremely vital, 
when viewed as an aspect of growth. The counselors contribu- 
tions are of necessity limited, for be cannot endow with the 
poignant meaning of the present that which is in the distant 
future, nor can he accelerate very markedly the naturally slow 
maturation process. 
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LIMITED EXPERIENCE WITH REALITY 

The young person’s limited experience of the world about him 
is another factor that should be taken into consideration in the 
counseling of young people. Essentially the adolescent tends to 
live in the present with little regard for the future. The governing 
forces, to a large extent, are pleasure and pain; the former is 
to be sought, the latter avoided whenever possible. The adolescent 
has not learned yet that there is some pain in every pleasure and 
some pleasure in ever)' pain. Nor has he learned the simple fact 
that some discomfort in the present may forestall hardships in the 
future. Although he has learned, overtly at least, to control his 
relatively unbridled emotionality, a great deal of maturation is 
still in store for him if he is to attain the level of a real adult. 
It is entirely probable that much of his primitive thinking stems 
from his limited experience of himself and the world about him. 
In some ways, like a young infant, he still has to experiment with 
reality in order to be able to distinguish between what he desires 
should be and what is. The infant explores the physical world by 
reaching out and placing objects in his mouth. The young person 
explores the intricate universe of human interrelationsliips by 
continuously testing his own strength and that of others. 

In the occupational world, the adolescent has a tremendous 
amount to learn. He may be sunounded by industrial plants, 
warehouses, and stores, but he knows practically nothing about 
what goes on inside these establishments' A surprising number of 
young people cannot even describe what their own fathers are 
doing to earn a living. A still larger proportion do not know what 
the earnings of their fathers are. The importance of work and 
money is taken for granted, but the adolescent rarely has an inti- 
mate understanding of the value of either. 

Occupational planning to some young people is no more mean- 
ingful than the Pythagorean theorem. Intellectually they have 
accepted the general premise that it is advisable to plan and to 
prepare oneself for a worthwhile occupation. However, because 
of their meager fund of factual information and their emotional 
unreadiness, such an undertaking does not involve them to a 
great extent. 

Discussions of various occupations, trips to industrial plants. 
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pnr l similar activities may be of some value in providing occupa- 
tional information and provoking some thought along vocational 
lines. How much value such projects actually have in helping the 
individual adolescent clarify his own occupational thinking is not 
known definitely. We have already talked about the tendency to 
abstract from any situation only that kind of information which is 
meaningful. An adolescent visiting a steel plant, for example, is 
likely to come out with the impressions about the industry which 
he had entertained prior to his visit. This is not to deny the fact 
that in some instances learning and acquisition of new knowledge 
and attitudes do take place. However, such a change is going to 
be contingent upon the individuals personal maturity, his need 
to learn about new occupations, and his ability to translate the 
objective evidence into personally meaningful material. 

Although most adolescents requite a great deal o£ information 
about the world of work before they can plan realistically, such 
information will not be particularly helpful if conveyed on a 
purely intellectual level (240). An over-all psychological readiness 
is essential. Although many counselors may feel that factual in- 
formation is the clay out of which the young client will mold his 
vocational future, many young people do not share this view. In 
a characteristically adolescent manner they may tend to disregard 
that which is deemed so vital by the counselor, only to become 
absorbed by inconsequential trivia. 

Adult criteria cannot be applied to basically immature young 
people. In order to do effective counseling, the value and mean- 
ing of adolescent experiences must be gauged from the standpoint 
of the adolescent, not from that of the counselor. The counselor 
has to accept the adolescent client for what he is and try to be of 
help to him on the level understandable to a young peison. Coun- 
selors who insist on viewing the vocational problem from their 
own, rather than the client’s, point of view cannot be very helpful 
to either the adult or the adolescent client. 

This raises the important concept which sometimes is referred 
to as the phenomenological approach to behavior (74), In essence 
it postulates that, to be helpful to the client, the counselor must 
attempt to see the world in terms of meanings that exist for the 
client. Whatever the client does or says has to be understood from 
the client s standpoint and evaluated in terms of what such actions 
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or statements may mean to him. At times the very concept of self 
becomes comprehensible only if considered in its phenomeno- 
logical significance. Segel makes this point clear when he says, 
“The phenomenal self as used here must not be confused with the 
physical self. It includes not only the physical self but all the 
meanings which the individual has attached to the word ‘I’— the 
ideas he has of himself, the things he believes he stands for, the 
kind of a person he thinks he is” (222, p. 18). 

As a tentative hypothesis it may be postulated that “growing 
up,” or the maturation process, is essentially a movement in the 
direction of reconciling the phenomenological (or phenomenal) 
self with objective reality. What we actually are and what we think 
we are (i.e., how we perceive ourselves) may be conceived as a 
ratio the limits of which are 1 (lim a/a' — 1). The very young 
child’s idea of himself is frequently completely at variance with 
what he actually is, i.e., a little boy or a little girl. As the child 
grows older, the reality principle begins to play an increasingly 
important role in his life. The adolescent is no longer the omnip- 
otent magician of his earlier years, though he still seems to him- 
self quite capable, if not in the present, then certainly in the 
future. It may take many additional years before the individual 
begins to see himself as he is seen by others. Actually, he will 
never reach this point but will merely “approach it as a limit,” to 
express it mathematically. 

Reality and its influence on the vocational growth of the ado- 
lescent may also be determined to a large extent by the economic 
forces characteristic of his group. A few remarks about the signifi- 
cance of the socioeconomic status of the adolescent in relation to his 
occupational planning may be in place. The importance of this 
subject is frequently minimized in counseling with high school 
students. It is assumed that in a democracy opportunities for ad- 
vancement and personal development are equal to all. In prac- 
tice, however, the counselor may discover that the socioeconomic 
background of the individual and his immediate family frequently 
determines his educational and vocational choice. Most children 
of the lower-income groups tend to reveal different vocational 
aspirations from those raised in economically and culturally 
superior environments. 

Special problems may arise when the young client washes to 
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abandon the general vocational pattern set by bis family and at- 
tempts to select an occupation that lies outside the experience of 
his socioeconomic group. Such a move may be entirely unrealistic 
in terms of the support his family can give him in pursuing his 
objectives. If the young person persists, he may precipitate a 
serious conflict between himself and his parents. Parents who hold 
one or more academic degrees each and are in the professional 
field are likely to be sorely disappointed if their son chooses a 
trade or decides to become a laborer. Similarly, parents with 
a minimal educational background may frown upon a son’s high 
professional aspirations. Realistic vocational assistance demands 
that the counselor recognize the parental attitudes and the extent 
of approval and support the elders may give in helping their 
child with his educational plan. 

It is a truism that many young people think of their vocational 
future with a comparative disregard for reality. Their selection of 
a career is often guided by wishful thinking unsupported by the 
opportunities that would make the choice real. The wishful nature 
of their vocational aspirations may be revealed by the selection of 
occupations for which there is little demand, occupations that in 
practice are restricted to the select few, or occupations for which 
the young people are personally unequipped- Failure to take 
into consideration the members of his family and their socioeco- 
nomic status in general may lead to serious friction in the voca- 
tional area or render the plans themselves utterly worthless. The 
case of Veronica illustrates the adolescent’s lack of realism as re- 
lated to status in society. 

Veronica is a fourteen-year-old girl of approximately aver- 
age general ability (IQ 103). She has two sisters and one 
brother older than she. Her father, formerly a trackwalker, 
has been dead for several years. Her mother and her 
brother (the oldest child in the family) are employed in in- 
dustry on a semiskilled leveL The two older sisters are in 
high school. The family is continuously in difficult financial 
straits. Veronica's brother left high school when still in his 
second year. 

At present Veronica is a freshman in a high school that 
is attended chiefly by children of middle-class families. Many 
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of the parents axe businessmen or axe employed in a mana- 
gerial or professional capacity. Going to college is practically 
taken for granted by most students in this school. Quite 
naturally, Veronica, too, is planning to go to college. She 
wants to become a high school teacher or an airship stew- 
ardess. 

As we talked about the feasibility of Veronica’s educational 
plans, she revealed complete ignorance as to what going to 
college would mean, how much it would cost, etc. (For ex- 
ample, Veronica thought that it took two years to graduate 
from college and that it cost about $200 a year.) None of 
Veronicas relatives ever graduated from high school. Veron- 
ica’s sisters are taking a “business sequence” course and ex- 
pect to find work immediately after graduation. Veronica 
has never discussed her plans with her mother concretely. 
When she did broach the subject on a few occasions, her 
mother ridiculed it gently and evidently did not take Veron- 
ica seriously. Despite her mothers attitude and the practical 
improbability, at the moment, at least, Veronica is con- 
vinced that she will go to college. 

It is fairly obvious that in counseling with Veronica the 
worker could not take it upon himself to decide whether 
Veronica should continue with her seemingly unrealistic 
daydreams. On the other hand, Veronica herself was too 
young to know what reality might have in store for her and 
how to cope with it. It was imperative to solicit Veronica’s 
mother’s help to enable Veronica to plan more realistically. 

It was suggested to Veronica that a three-way conference 
might help her with the educational dilemma. During the 
following visit Veronica told the worker that her mother 
could not afford to lose a day’s pay in order to come to the 
agency. She was too tired to come aftei work. Since Veronica 
appeared to be very much under the influence of her "crowd,” 
all of whom planned to go to college, little progress was 
made in helping Veronica to appraise the situation more 
realistically. It was indicated to Veronica that she should 
feel free to return when she reaches her junior or senior year. 

This is a rather pathetic case of a young girl of average ability 
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and decidedly below average, social, economic, and cultural 
background who found herself accidentally surrounded by chil- 
dren most of whom were of superior ability and enjoyed many 
benefits unknown to her. Vocational guidance, college education, 
and a profession apparently meant little to Veronicas mother and 
the rest of the family. These concepts were alien to Veronicas 
milieu and were probably looked upon with understandable 
mistrust, if not outright hostility. Considering Veronicas ado- 
lescent immaturity, it is doubtful that the counselor could have 
made significant gains without a real understanding on tire part 
of Veronica’s mother, and yet such acceptance was not forth- 
coming. 

Veronica’s case was presented as an illustration of the kind of 
problem a counselor may encounter in connection with the ques- 
tion of social background. In order to help the adolescent client 
plan realistically, it is usually necessary to consider not only the 
individual’s attributes but also the values and aspirations preva- 
lent in his particular group. 

CHANGEABILITY 

Another attribute of adolescence which is of importance in vo- 
cational counseling is the fact that the average adolescent is 
likely to change bis educational and vocational plans Several 
times in the course of a few years, until he finally decides on what 
he would like to do. The greater the opportunity for occupational 
selection, the more often will he change his mind, other things 
being equal. This characteristic, too, seems to be culturally rather 
than biologically determined. When the vocational opportunities 
are limited, as they have been in the past or among certain strata 
today, the adolescent is likely to follow the vocational pattern 
Set for him by his father and his immediate associates. Thus, by and 
large, farmers' children become fanners, just as the offspring of 
professional workers usually enter a professional field. However, 
when the occupational choice is almost unlimited, the adolescent 
is likely to choose different goals as his interests and knowledge 
of the world about him mature. Interest patterns vary from decade 
to decade and from group to group. Young people, who seldom 
examine critically the basis for their individual occupational 
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preference, are likely to follow the trends of their own socioeco- 
nomic “crowd.** This may account for the popularity of certain 
occupations at various periods. Individual experiences in the 
occupational area, books about a “glamorous - field, or a motion 
picture that glorifies a special kind of work are sometimes suffi- 
ciently powerful in their inilucncc to sway the impressionable 
adolescent from one vocational objective to another (150). 

In discussing a theory of occupational choice Cinzberg notes 
that occupational decision making can be classified according to 
three periods: "fantasy choices (before 11 ); tentative choices (be- 
tween 11 and 17); and realistic choices (between 17 and young 
adulthood) when a person finally determines his choice - (10S, 
p. -192). These stages can be further distinguished in terms of 
basic factors which play a dominant role in determining the 
choice. Thus interest is of primary importance under eleven. 
Later on the adolescent takes into consideration his capacities 
and values. The realistic stage begins with exploration and is fol- 
lowed by crystallization and specification stages. Cinzberg further- 
more notes that at times “the pattern is defective when, for exam- 
ple, a 17-year-old deals with his choice solely in terms of his interest 
without reference to Ills capacities or his values, as would the 
typical 11 year old" ( 103, p. -193). 

The tendency to select an occupation chiefly on the basis of 
interest is sometimes pathetically revealed at the conclusion of 
“career days, - held by some high schools as a part of their voca- 
tional program. Young students who have listened to eloquent 
speakers on these occasions often emerge with a feeling that they 
have discovered their occupational ambition in life. The fact 
that personally they may be completely unequipped to enter the 
particular area docs not always enter their minds. Nor does it 
occur to them that had they wandered into another room, where 
a different field was discussed, they would conceivably have 
come out with an entirely different choice. 

We have seen that objective evidence, especially if it happens 
to be in opposition to one’s fundamental needs, is usually disre- 
garded by the client. The fact that a speaker may have stressed 
the high standards and rigorous training required by a certain 
profession does not necessarily deter die high school student from 
pursuing unrealistic educational goals. Frook’s study (101) il- 
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lustrates this point quite well when he notes that, out of 81 high 
school seniors planning to enter college, only 54 students ranked 
in the 50th percentile or higher on the Henmon-Nelson test. As 
many as 12 students fell in the 25th percentile or below. The fact 
that some of these seniors were probably aware of their intel- 
lectual limitations apparently did not affect their educational 
plans seriously. 

Only recently two young men came to see me about their occu- 
pational plans. While still active with the agency they attended 
the career day held by their high school. Both continued with 
their vocational guidance program after that event. A few facts 
about each case may serve to illustrate how some adolescents 
seem to decide their vocational future. 

Phil is a short, chubby adolescent with wavy, dark hair 
and thick eyeglasses. His speech is somewhat nasal and not 
always clear. When he saw me originally, he thought he 
would like to join his father in a retail clothing business after 
his graduation from college. He was planning to major in 
business administration. Phil's average in school is 81; IQ 
107; reading retarded by about one year. His measured in- 
terests lie in the persuasive and clerical areas. 

After the career day, Phil said that he was now interested 
in television and radio announcing. The speaker at school had 
told the students that the field of television was expanding, 
the salaries were good, and the right person entering it would 
probably do well. Apparently without too much hesitation 
PhiJ decided that this work was for him. When asked how he 
happened to select this particular topic among the different 
subjects discussed that day, he said simply that he "went 
along with a friend.” 

Leonard was the other client who seemed to succumb to the 
impact of oratory. 

Leonard came into the agency to discuss the question of his 
becoming an attorney. At the beginning of our contact he told 
me that he had entertained that idea for a few years. Leon- 
ard’s scholastic average is in the high 80s; IQ 116; reading 
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score on a high average level; measured interests quite pro- 
nounced in the persuasive, social service, and literary areas.. 
After having attended a career-day session Leonard ex- 
pressed an interest in becoming a draftsman. He, too, was 
impressed by the glorious opportunities in that field. When 
I wondered how he happened to attend a session on drafting 
rather than law, he explained that the room in which law was 
discussed was filled and, since he had arrived a few minutes 
late, there was no vacant seat left. There were plenty of seats 
in the other room, however; so he sat through the session on 
drafting. 

Whether or not the two examples cited above are typical of 
adolescent vocational thinking in general cannot be determined at 
the moment, although studies that might provide an answer could 
probably be set up without too much difficulty. How strong and 
lasting the vocational interests of young people are is another 
subject that requires further investigation. The consensus seems 
to be that for large groups of adolescents over-all interest pat- 
terns do not change greatly over a relatively short course of time* 
( 142 ). 

Daily observations suggest that some children develop certain 
occupational patterns of interest at an early age and retain these 
general preferences through adolescence into adulthood. Others, 
for whatever reason, never seem to develop any marked interests 
in any one field but tend to vacillate their entire lives. Individual 
maturity, the home environment, and an opportunity to come into 
contact with different occupations are probably some of the 
factors that determine vocational preferences. Chance, too, plays 
an important part in shaping the ultimate outcome of occupational 
development. In retrospect, many adults realize that, if it were 
not for certain accidental events that occurred many years ago, 
their lives from the occupational standpoint might be quite differ- 

* Strong in an extensive follow-up study (214) of vocational interests 
discovered that, on the whole, interest patterns as measured by his inven- 
tory remain fairly constant. They do change, however, with the age of the 
individual and with the amount of time that has elapsed between the test 
and retest. Both the age at which the person was tested and the interval 
between the tests seem to affect equally the permanence of interests. 
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eat from what they actually are. In discussing “accidents” as de- 
termining factors in occupational selection, Ginzberg et al. (107) 
note correctly that, although external factors ( opportunities, etc, ) 
do play a role in choosing a career, the choice itself is never purely 
“accidental” Certain deep-seated personality patterns usually 
provide the background that make the “accident” possible. 



chapter 10 Some Principles 

in Counseling with Adolescents 


The discussion in the preceding chapter was concerned chiefly 
with four aspects of adolescent development which may be of 
particular interest to the vocational counselor. These were the 
adolescent’s optimism regarding his occupational future; his sub- 
jective perception of time, which frequently attenuates the in- 
tensity of the vocational conflict; his limited experience with occu- 
pations and the working universe in general; and finally his 
impressionability and changeability with respect to vocational 
goals. Multiple external circumstances and intrapsychic factors 
undoubtedly contribute further to the complexity of the situation, 
thus placing the adolescent among the most difficult groups with 
which counseling has been undertaken. The relative paucity 
of information concerning the helping process with young people 
tends to endow the entire discussion with a hypothetical quality 
which demands further investigation and verification. The fore- 
going four attributes of growing up were selected, not because 
they are necessarily the most important single aspects of ado- 
lescent development, but because they appear to be prevalent in 
structuring and influencing the vocational guidance process. In 
an occupationally focused client-counselor relationship these at- 
tributes tend to appear repeatedly with a vivid intensity. The 
question under consideration is not the total personality of the 
young client but liis capacity to benefit from a vocational coun- 
seling experience and bis ability to use himself as well as the 
worker in a constructive and positive manner. Some principles 
on which counseling with adolescents is predicated will be dis- 
cussed in somewhat greater detail 
261 
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the adolescents right to be adolescent 

It has several times been stated emphatically that a client can 
be helped vocationally only to the extent that he is able to help 
himself. This does not mean that the client is expected to ad- 
minister and interpret his own psychological tests or search 
through the volumes in a public library to discover the current 
occupational trends or job opportunities in a particular area. The 
counselor has responsibilities to the client in assisting him with 
a vocational diagnosis or providing him with factual information 
on which to base his vocational decision. But we have seen that the 
I counselors functions extend considerably beyond diagnosis and 
fact finding. It has been stressed that the counselor’s chief func- 
tion lies in assisting the client with the assimilation of facts about 
himself and the occupational world around him. It is to be hoped 
that the client can take hold of the process during the helping 
stages of vocational counseling. How much he will benefit from 
the vocational experience will depend greatly on the extent to 
which he can participate in the counseling relationship and on his 
will to bring about a change. Although the counselor can offer the 
client an opportunity to work out some of his occupational prob- 
lems, he can never work them out for him. Thus vocational guid- 
ance is always a self-directed process. Hankins stresses this point 
further when she says, "... it is not enough to have help to offer, 
it is equally necessary that the helping situation be one in which 
the recipient can become sufficiently engaged to make the help 
his own. This is true of people of all ages; it is doubly true of ado- 
lescents” (120, p. 89). 

Ingle notes (140) that in dealing with an adolescent the worker 
can offer him a secure relationship with an understanding adult. 
With the counselor’s help the adolescent has an opportunity to 
work out his feelings of ambivalence toward himself and others. 
This is particularly important when the young client’s occupa- 
tional plans are at variance with those of his parents. 

It is difficult to conceive how intensive vocational help can be 
offered to an adolescent without the active participation and 
involvement of his parents. Perhaps this comment needs further 
qualification. Vocational guidance as it exists today is not always 
perceived as a helping process that demands the fullest use of 
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oneself. We have seen that vocational guidance is frequently 
limited to its testing (diagnostic) aspects, to a matching of the 
clients measurable attributes with the prevalent occupational 
trends, or to suggestions and expert advice. It is on relatively rare 
occasions that the client is provided with an opportunity to ex- 
amine his own needs and their subjective meaning and is assisted 
by the counselor to overcome his emotional blocking in order that 
he may formulate his own plans. Similarly, it is only infrequently 
that the client finds himself in a situation wherein he must assume 
the responsibilities for his own occupational choice or must de- 
velop sufficient strength to become independent of the counselor. 
Vocational guidance that is predicated on measurement and a 
general evaluation of the young client's fitness for a particular 
trade or career probably does not demand that his parents share 
actively in the vocational process. To many in-school adolescents 
vocational guidance is but a fleeting experience. They are too 
young to plan, and the plans themselves look to the distant future. 
Hence vocational counseling is deprived of much meaning. The 
adolescent’s contact with the vocational counselor is at times too 
superficial to demand that his parents participate in the process. 
The case of Margaret may be used as an illustration. 

Margaret is a rather timid girl of fifteen. She is in her 
second year at Jefferson High School, where she is maintain- 
ing a 93 average. Her father is a pharmacist; her mother is 
rather active as a volunteer in community affairs. The family 
lives in a good socioeconomic neighborhood. They also own 
a cottage at the beach. 

Margaret came in for aptitude testing as a result of a talk 
on \ocational guidance she heard in high school. In a gen- 
eral way Margaret would like to know what she should take 
up in college and what she is best suited for. At the moment 
Margaret cannot think of any problems. She likes school and 
participates to a moderate extent in extracurricular activities. 
Tentatively Margaret has drought of social work as a possible 
career, although she knows very little about the field. Mar- 
garet is planning quite definitely on getting married soon 
after her graduation from college. 

The counselor talked with Margaret about her interests. 
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hobbies, and Leisure-time activities. Margaret appeared to be 
a thoroughly likable, quite well-adjusted young lady. From 
the occupational standpoint she took for granted that she 
would go to college (all her friends were planning to do like- 
wise), although she was not certain whether she should major 
in literature or sociology. (Further discussion revealed that 
by “sociology” she meant social work.) When the counselor 
asked Margaret how she thought the agency could assist 
her, Margaret replied that she hoped the tests might help her 
decide what subjects to take in college. The school counselor 
whom she heard address some group in school seems to have 
emphasized the advisability of career planning and the value 
of testing. Margaret did not appear to have any real educa- 
tional or occupational conflicts regarding her future. Mar- 
garet impressed the counselor as being somewhat dependent 
on the judgment of others. When the counselor raised the 
question whether Margaret’s parents had any vocational as- 
pirations or preferences for her, Margaret said that her 
parents “want me to be happy and would not stand in my 
way." Margaret did not think that there was much point in 
discussing her vocational guidance plans with her mother, 
especially since the latter was quite a busy person. It was 
fairly apparent that, although Margaret was curious about 
vocational guidance, and testing in particular, she was not 
going to let herself (or her family) become intimately in- 
volved in the vocational guidance program. Prior to coming 
to the agency, Margaret had indicated to her mother that 
she was about to make an appointment for some “aptitude 
tests.” Her mother thought that it was “a good idea” but did 
not regard that event as being of any particular signifi- 
cance. 

Cases such as Margaret’s are common indeed. The majority of 
high school adolescents (and their parents) do not view the 
vocational guidance experience as meaningful events in their 
lives. Quite the contrary, they tend to regard it as an aspect of the 
broader educational process, comparable perhaps with a field trip 
to a museum or a library. r 

The case of Lenore is in sharp contrast to that of Margaret. 
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Lenore K is fifteen and a freshman at Central High School. 
Her average is about 96. She is taking a commercial course 
but is unhappy because a business preparatory course will 
not qualify her for admission to college. She is following the 
present curriculum strictly at the insistence of her father. 

Lenore’s father is a small poultry butcher. He has three 
other daughters older than Lenore, none of whom is married. 
Mr. K is quite concerned lest his daughters become a '“bunch 
of old maids.” Mr. K does not think that girls should go to 
college. That, he feels, reduces their chances for marriage. 
He believes that a girl should work as soon as she is of age. 
Even high school education is superfluous and an undesirable 
innovation. Mr. K was bom and spent his youth in an ortho- 
dox Jewish community in Poland. He is resentful because he 
has no male heir to pray for him after his death. 

Lenore, however, has very different views regarding the 
place of a woman in society. She furthermore has a definite in- 
terest in learning and is determined to go to college, even if 
she has to attend evening session. Lenore has not worked out 
too clearly for herself what she could do vocationally but 
thinks that she would like to become either a chemist or a 
biologist. She has also considered becoming a high school 
science teacher. 

Several tests were administered to Lenore, on which she 
attained the following scores. 

Kuder Preference Record: 

Mechanical 83d percentile 

Computational 90th percentile 

Scientific 95th percentile 

Social service S6th percentile 

Clerical 15th percentile 

(Other areas fell between 25th and 75th percentile) 
Hcnmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability . IQ 132 

Nclson-Denny Reading test . . . CE IQ 

There can be little question that Lenore possesses many 
attributes that suggest that going to college is an excellent 
occupational choice, and yet, because of parental interference, 
it is unlikely that she will be given an opportunity to utilize 
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hei potentialities. The final counseling session was accom- 
panied with considerable weeping. Lenore knew what she 
wanted, but she saw no way of attaining her objectives. 
When worker wondered whether Lenore’s parents would 
want to come in for a consultation, Lenore expressed grave 
doubts. Mrs. K is apparently a weak, docile woman, very 
much dominated by her husband. She is quite sympathetic 
to Lenore’s plans but does not dare to oppose her husband 
openly. There was no point in her seeing the counselor. Mr. 

K, on the other hand, would probably refuse flatly to have 
anything to do with the agency. As a matter of fact, he was 
quite annoyed when he learned of Lenore’s contacts with the 
counselor. 

Lenore’s case, unlike that of Margaret, certainly would seem 
to require fullest parental participation, and yet such partici- 
pation could not be obtained because of Mr. K’s refusal to 
see the counselor. A letter was written to Mr. K, apprising 
him, in general terms, of Lenore’s vocational potentialities, and 
offering him an opportunity to discuss some of the problems 
personally. Mr. K did not respond, and the family has not been 
heard from since. 

Numerous other illustrations showing the need for parental 
participation could be cited. Some parents recognize their role 
in vocational guidance readily enough and work with the coun- 
selor and their child toward the resolution of vocational con- 
flicts. Other parents themselves need help in order to assist die 
adolescent with his occupational or educational problems. In 
working with adolescents the counselor may have to deal with 
the young person and his parents, or sometimes he is compelled to 
work with the child alone. In the latter instance the counselor 
must represent reality and help the client clarify his rational and 
irrational impulses, especially as they may relate to his educa- 
tional or occupational plans. Ingle furthermore feels that "one 
of the greatest services caseworkers can offer the adolescent is 
an adult’s secure belief that the adolescent can do things for 
himself, that he can make his own decisions, that he is a potential 
adult” (140, p. 350). 

The vocational counselor may experience some difficulty in 
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attempting to reconcile the seemingly contradictory views which, 
on the one hand, advocate a ‘'constructive dependency relation- 
ship” (p. 243) and, on the other, appear to demand considerable 
maturity and self-directiveness from the adolescent. This paradox 
may be understood if one reexamines the dynamics of self-deter- 
mination and tine problems of maturing and growing up. We dis- 
cussed at the beginning of Part Four the difficulties that accom- 
pany adolescence in general and the problems that may arise out 
of the counseling relationship. Hanlons recognizes the dilemma 
when she says, “Adolescents need support, too, and the problem 
is how it can be provided and yet have the young person free to 
be as responsible for the coming as he is possibly capable of being” 
(120, p. 90). 

Certain factors and principles inherent in vocational counseling 
apply to most age groups. Among these are the existence of a 
conflict, the wish to do something about it, and the right to self- 
determination. Needless to say, these are not fixed all-or-none 
entities that are equally expressed by each age group and every 
individual The younger the client is, the less hlcely he is to articu- 
late the nature of his difficulty. The fact that the client cannot 
formulate clearly and concisely the reason for his coming to the 
agency or the kind of help he wants does not mean that he does 
not need help or cannot use it. One of the objectives of the intake 
interview is to assist the client to verbalize his problem, to help 
him express his desire for help (which is often so difficult to do), 
and, finally, to aid him in deciding whether or not he wants to go 
ahead with the program. 

The necessity for the existence of a problem as a prerequisite 
for counseling is questioned by some workers in the field. William- 
son, for example, seems to feel that the vast majority of in-school 
youth can profit from vocational counseling, irrespective of 
whether they have a problem. A similar opinion is expressed by 
Bcrdie when he states, “Counseling provided by a well trained, 
capable counselor is an educational technique which can benefit 
all students” (42, p. 89). The difference in viewpoints probably 
stems from the understanding of the concept of counseling. Cer- 
tainly a better understanding of the various occupations and 
training requirements is desirable for the student body as a 
whole. Some objective appraisal of the individual interests, apli- 
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tudes, and abilities may also be of value in helping the student 
formulate the broader aspects of his vocational future. These ob- 
jectives can be attained through group guidance and group psy- 
chometric testing, augmented by an individual interview with the 
school counselor. But such guidance activity, although desirable, 
is not counseling. Counseling signifies a deeper process which 
cannot be set into motion unless a problem exists and unless the 
client is sufficiently concerned about it to take some action. 

These principles are equally applicable to both adult and ado- 
lescent clients, except that adolescents, because of their youth, 
will probably react to the vocational guidance contact in a manner 
characteristic of their age group. Just as one cannot apply adult 
standards of behavior to young children, one cannot measure the 
adolescent's personality by adult norms. It is the child’s right to 
act as a child and to be a child. The counselor would not expect 
a three-year-old to act in a grown-up manner. Similarly, the teen- 
age client should not be required to make decisions, assume 
responsibilities, and act on his own free will to the same extent 
as an adult. The adolescent, too, has a right to be adolescent 
The counselor must understand the hostility that so many ado- 
lescents harbor against the adult world. Ho may have to help the 
adolescent resolve some of the educational or vocational conflicts 
that stem from his lack of self-confidence, his dependence, his 
changeability, and his limited experience and knowledge. Hankins 
notes, "... if childhood is a period of identification with others, 
we can think of adolescence as a period of projection" (120, p. 
88). In other words, most adolescents perceive their troubles as 
caused by parents, school, or events outside their control. They 
may recognize a need to change the situation around them— to 
buy a new car, move out of the neighborhood, change friends, 
etc.— rather than seeing the desirability of making an inner change. 
Perhaps the most significant basis for the relationship between 
the young client and the adult counselor is the latter’s recognition 
of and respect for the adolescents being what he is. If the ado- 
lescent is noncommunicative, embarrassed, flippant, or inattentive, 
if he refuses to enter into a meaningful relationship with the 
counselor or cannot go beyond the testing phase, the counselor 
must accept these characteristics for what they are. Although it 
is the counselor’s responsibility to assist the young client to be- 
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come dynamically engaged in the vocational process, he should 
not deny the adolescent the privilege of remaining adolescent. 
If an adolescent is to be helped vocationally, he has to be helped 
as the young person that he is, not changed into an adult 

THE RIGHT TO BE DEPENDENT 

It was noted previously that adolescence is a recent outgrowth 
of our culture. In a sense it represents an extension of childhood 
with its numerous implications. Statutory laws and unwritten 
customs make the adolescent basically dependent on the adult 
for major decisions and actions. Young adolescents cannot marry 
without their parents’ consent, nor can they obtain employment 
unless they can show their working papers. They cannot travel 
without their parents’ permission or buy a glass of beer in a tav- 
ern. Aside from the legal aspects of the situation, the adolescent 
is dependent upon his home for security, affection, and guidance. 
Individual parents, without quite realizing it, will frequently 
foster immaturity in their offspring because of their personal 
psychic needs. The paternalistic and directive attitude of the 
school system further discourages the adolescent’s efforts at in- 
dependent action. The high school student has to adhere to a 
rigid code of rules and regulations that govern his attendance, 
lateness, homework, and conduct in general. Considering the 
amount of regimentation that surrounds the average young per- 
son, it is not surprising that rebelliousness has been described as 
an adolescent trait. But rebelliousness does not exist without an 
element of conformism. The adolescent has a need to assert him- 
self as well as to conform. He experiments with new experiences 
but also clings to that which he considers his own and with which 
he feels secure. By and large the average young person has 
learned to regard Ills father, his uncle, his teacher as someone in 
authority, someone whose judgment he can trust and on whom ho 
can depend. 

When tlie adolescent meets the counselor for the first time, lie 
quite naturally expects to be told what vocational career to fol- 
low and how to go about It. This is quite understandable if one 
considers the fact that he has probably always been told what to 
do. The more important the issue, tho more advice ho has re- 
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tudes, and abilities may also be of value in helping the student 
formulate the broader aspects of his vocational future. These ob- 
jectives can be attained through group guidance and group psy- 
chometric testing, augmented by an individual interview with the 
school counselor. But such guidance activity, although desirable, 
is not counseling. Counseling signifies a deeper process which 
cannot be set into motion unless a problem exists and unless the 
client is sufficiently concerned about it to take some action. 

These principles are equally applicable to both adult and ado- 
lescent clients, except that adolescents, because of their youth, 
will probably react to the vocational guidance contact in a manner 
characteristic of their age group. Just as one cannot apply adult 
standards of behavior to young children, one cannot measure the 
adolescent’s personality by adult norms. It is the child’s right to 
act as a child and to be a child. The counselor would not expect 
a three-year-old to act in a grown-up manner. Similarly, the teen- 
age client should not be required to make decisions, assume 
responsibilities, and act on his own free will to the same extent 
as an adult. The adolescent, too, has a right to be adolescent. 

The counselor must understand the hostility that so many ado- 
lescents harbor against the adult world. He may have to help the 
adolescent resolve some of the educational or vocational conflicts 
that stem from his lack of self-confidence, his dependence, his 
changeability, and his limited experience and knowledge. Hankins 
notes, "... if childhood is a period of identification with others, 
we can think of adolescence as a period of projection” ( 120, p. 
88). In other words, most adolescents perceive their troubles as 
caused by parents, school, or events outside their control. They 
may recognize a need to change the situation around them— to 
buy a new car, move out of the neighborhood, change friends, 
etc.— rather than seeing the desirability of making an inner change. 
Perhaps the most significant basis for die relationship between 
the young client and the adult counselor is the latter’s recognition 
of and respect for the adolescents being what he is. If the ado- 
lescent is noncommunicative, embarrassed, flippant, or inattentive, 
if he refuses to enter into a meaningful relationship with the 
counselor or cannot go beyond the testing phase, the counselor 
must accept these characteristics for what they are. Although it 
is the counselors responsibility to assist the young client tobe- 
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come dynamically engaged in the vocational process, he should 
not deny the adolescent the privilege of remaining adolescent. 
If an adolescent is to be helped vocationally, he has to be helped 
as the young person that he is, not changed into an adult. 

THE RIGHT TO BE DEPENDENT 

It was noted previously that adolescence is a recent outgrowth 
of our culture. In a sense it represents an extension of childhood 
with its numerous implications. Statutory law’s and unwritten 
customs make the adolescent basically dependent on the adult 
for major decisions and actions. Young adolescents cannot marry 
without their parents’ consent, nor can they obtain employment 
unless they can show their working papers. They cannot travel 
without their parents’ permission or buy a glass of beer in a tav- 
ern. Aside from the legal aspects of the situation, the adolescent 
is dependent upon his home for security, affection, and guidance. 
Individual parents, without quite realizing it, will frequently 
foster immaturity in their offspring because of their personal 
psychic needs. The paternalistic and directive attitude of the 
school system further discourages the adolescent’s efforts at in- 
dependent action. The high school student has to adhere to a 
rigid code of rules and regulations that govern his attendance, 
lateness, homework, and conduct in general. Considering the 
amount of regimentation that surrounds the average young per- 
son, it is not surprising that rebelliousness has been described as 
an adolescent trait But rebelliousness does not exist without an 
element of conformism. Tlic adolescent has a need to assert him- 
self as well as to conform. He experiments with new experiences 
but also clings to that which he considers his own and with which 
he feels secure. By and large the average young person has 
learned to regard his father, his uncle, his teacher as someone in 
authority, someone whose judgment he can trust and on whom he 
can depend. 

When the adolescent meets the counselor for the lirst time, he 
quite naturally expects to be told what vocational career to fol- 
low and how to go about it. This is quite understandable if one 
considers the fact that he lus probably always been told what to 
do. The more important the issue, the more advice he lias re- 
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ceived. The counselor, endowed with an aura o£ expertness ac- 
cording to the adolescent, is the most logical and the best-qualified 
person to give such advice. The feeling of dependence in the ado- 
lescent, unlike that in the adult, need not stem from some 
form of psychological underdevelopment or maladjustment. It 
stems rather from the fact that he is young, immature, and 
inexperienced. In his naive td he comes to the counselor for 
concrete advice and psychometric testing because he has been 
led to believe that these are tire services the counselor is pre- 
pared to offer. The average adolescent has never paused to 
examine the psychological implications of directive counsel- 
ing, nor does he know anything about psychometric measure- 
ments. It may be argued, and justly so, that neither do most 
adults have a particularly clear understanding of the vocational 
process. There is one important difference, however. The nor- 
mal adult, presumably by virtue of his age, has learned to a 
greater or lesser extent to think and act for himself. He has had 
the experience of making his own decisions when confronted with 
a difficult choice. The adolescent, on the other hand, does not 
have the necessary years behind him. He has rarely, if ever, been 
called upon to make use of himself. When confronted with the 
need for making an important choice, he has always depended on 
his parents, his teacher, or the family physician to assume the 
responsibility for the decision. It is therefore entirely under- 
standable that in coining to the agency for educational or voca- 
tional guidance he perpetuates this pattern by expecting the coun- 
selor to tell him what to do. 

The adolescent may present a problem to the counselor because 
the latter cannot be certain how much responsibility the young 
client is ready and able to take upon himself. He cannot know 
how much of the dependent attitude stems Irom the fact that the 
client is too young to assume die entire burden of planning for 
himself and how much is an expression of personal immaturity. 
Unfortunately there are no norms. The counselor has to decide this 
important question solely on the basis of his impression of the 
client and bis experience as a professional worker. It is entirely 
possible that many young clients do not complete their vocational 
contacts because they End the new experience of deciding for 
themselves too frightening. We saw previously that many mature 
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adults often find it extremely difficult to participate in a process 
wherein they are expected to assume the initiative and the 
responsibility for their action. An adolescent who has led a 
relatively sheltered and dependent existence will probably find 
such a situation even more untenable. Some adolescents at the 
time they first visit the agency are not ready to go beyond the 
stage of taking tests and being told what specific vocational plans 
to pursue. They seem to be too immature to participate in the 
helping process, especially since the entire problem of occupa- 
tional planning is too vague to enable them to mobilize their 
emotional resources around it. 

Some individual adolescents will undoubtedly derive more 
benefit than others from the entire experience. The counselor 
may have to explore with the young client the extent to which he 
is able to enter into a personal relationship, the kind of plans 
that may have meaning to him, and the amount of sharing and 
independent thinking he is capable of. In discussing diagnosis 
we mentioned the fact that the counselor will often be called upon 
to decide whether the problem with which the client wants help 
falls within the function of the agency and whether the client is 
receptive to vocational counseling. The latter decision is based not 
upon a static concept or a diagnostic label such as “schizoid per- 
sonality” but upon the clients actual ability to participate in the 
counseling process. Clients who during the interview reveal that 
they suffer from delusions or live in a world of psychotic fantasy 
or in general evince signs of personality deterioration are obvi- 
ously not capable of benefiting from vocational guidance. Dynamic 
diagnosis plays a definite part in counseling with any age group. 
In dealing with adolescents the counselor is called upon to ascer- 
tain whether or not a particular young client is likely to gain from 
the vocational process, A client’s youthful and immature appear- 
ance need not indicate that he is not genuinely anxious about his 
vocational future or is incapable of active participation in the 
process. Conversely, an older adolescent, because of his indi- 
vidual experience and make-up, may not be ready' to gain sig- 
nificantly from the vocational contact The safest procedure for 
the counselor is to make no assumptions about the client but to 
proceed with counseling and thus empirically determine the 
extent of his ability to make use of himself and the agency. Fie- 
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quently one interview will be sufficiently revealing to help both 
the young client and the counselor decide whether or not addi- 
tional appointments should be made. In working with particularly 
dependent and immature adolescents, the counselor may have to 
recognize the fact that even deciding on whether the vocational 
contacts should be continued may be too big an issue for a par- 
ticular individual. The young client may insist that the counselor 
decide for him whether or not further visits are indicated. Such 
an attitude would suggest that he is quite unprepared to take an 
active part in counseling. A recognition of bis unreadiness, aug- 
mented by some reassurance by the counselor, give the contact a 
termination which does not appear to be a rejection. The coun- 
selor may indicate that he realizes how difficult it may be at the 
moment for the client to decide whether or not he should return, 
pointing out simultaneously that he may feel free to continue with 
the discussion at any time he wishes. A frank statement to the 
effect that in a year or two the adolescent client may want to 
delve more deeply into his planning may help him return when 
he is emotionally more mature. However, simple as such a pro- 
cedure may seem, the counselor must be quite certain that the 
adolescent’s failure to become engaged in the process is due pri- 
marily to the absence of a vocational conflict and the kind of un- 
readiness discussed previously. He must also feel fairly certain 
that he has provided the young person with every opportunity to 
explore his needs and to become personally involved. As Komer 
sees it ( 160), it may be necessary to “disengage" (step back from 
the situation) and to evaluate the counselor’s feelings about the 
termination of the contact, lest the counselor’s, rather than the 
client’s, needs become the determining motive. Whatever char- 
acteristic adolescents may share in common as a group, they still 
are individuals endowed with unique personalities. The counselor 
has to be extremely careful that he does not terminate the voca- 
tional guidance contact because the client appears to be "just 
another kid.” 

THE FOCUS WITH ADOLESCENTS 

An adult harassed by the problems of daily existence will often 
tend to bring all his difficulties to the attention of the worker. 
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not an adolescent, with all the implications, he might not even 
need vocational assistance. The young client may be coming for 
help because he wants occupational information and an interprets- 
tion of facts and events about him and because ho needs the emo- 
tional support and security which he cannot find elsewhere. 

The fact that the young client may want a warm and under- 
standing relationship with the worker does not mean that he can 
ask for it in a clear and concise manner. What has been said 
earlier about the difficulties adults may have about taking help 
may apply with even greater force to the adolescent. The coun- 
selor, when confronted with an adolescent whose chief contribu- 
tion to the interview is an apologetic “I don’t know,” is in a diffi- 
cult position indeed. Many a young person will just sit, smile 
sheepishly, and answer with "I guess so” and similar remarks. 
The harder the counselor tries to shift the initiative to the client, 
the more paralyzed the latter becomes. Stating the fact that dm 
young client may find it at times difficult to express his ideas will 
probably meet with a monosyllabic expression of agreement The 
situation resembles that in which a policeman comes across a lost 
child wandering the streets. No amount of coaxing or cajoling 
seems to elicit the child’s name and address. In an exaggerated 
way, this, too, represents the meeting between the big and the 
small, except that in the latter case the psychological difference 
in size is so overwhelming as to preclude even an elementary 
contact. The adolescent can give his name quite easily. He can 
also answer any factual question regarding his age, grade, etc. 
What he Cannot always do is relate himself personally to the 
counselor. This is perhaps one reason why the adolescent at times 
adheres so tenaciously to the psychometric aspects of the program. 
Tests, too, are tangible and less threatening than sharing of feel- 
ings. 

Finding himself alone face to face with the counselor seems to 
have an inhibiting effect on some young people. They become 
tongue-tied and cannot express themselves freely. The counselor 
who, by looking at the client and saying nothing, insists almost 
mechanically that the client start the conversation is not helping 
the already timid adolescent. Quite the contrary, he contributes 
to the client s inability to express himself by creating an awkward 
and embarrassing silence. The counselor may have to accept the 
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fact that some young people, especially in a vis-i-vis situation, 
find it almost impossible to formulate their thoughts. The coun- 
selor can help the client relax by temporarily assuming the re- 
sponsibility for a more or less smooth exchange of ideas. The 
interview may begin with impersonal remarks and then gradually 
shift toward the client and his problems. 

In this instance the counselor is not “winning confidence” in the 
sense discussed previously (p. 109) but is merely helping the young 
client to overcome his self-consciousness by directing the dis- 
cussion, for the time being, away from the adolescent toward some 
neutral subject. Nor is this suggested as a “technique” designed 
to overcome “resistance” in the sense implied by Davis and Robin- 
son (79). “Techniques” intended to influence subtly the clients 
attitudes or actions seem to have about them an unsavory aura 
of subterfuge and have no place in a relationship predicated on 
the counselor's sincere belief in the client’s capacity to help him- 
self. The application of a particular “technique” to some end also 
suggests that the goal, whatever it may be, is the counselor's, not 
the client’s. This once again seems to violate the principle of self- 
determination. Perhaps it might be best to abandon the term 
“technique” altogether and to use the term professional skill when 
one means the application of knowledge to the helping process. 

In the small-big relationship which may permeate the initial 
stage of the interview, it is important to recognize that “getting 
started” may be particularly difficult for the adolescent He may 
require some time to adjust himself to the new situation before 
he can be expected to start talking about himself. 

At this point a word of caution may be in order. The amount of 
talking done by the client is in no way indicative of the extent 
of his participation. Many clients will maintain a steady stream of 
conversation precisely as a means of keeping themselves out of 
the counseling process. Extreme “mutism” or profuse verbaliza- 
tion may be equally indicative of the client’s fear or inability to 
take bold of the help offered. This principle has been recognized 
in casework and demonstrated further by a study conducted by 
Carnes and Robinson which led them to remark, "It is not pos- 
sible to use the amount of client talk as a criterion of counseling 
effectiveness” (65). There is little relationship between the extent 
of helpfulness and the number of words uttered during the inter- 
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view, irrespective of whether they were spoken by the counselor 
or the client or by both. 

Counseling of young people is sometimes complicated by the 
fact that many an adolescent client is not likely to surrender his 
privilege of being "small." The counselor who denies the ado- 
lescent his role as a "smaller,” less experienced, and dependent 
person is not likely to establish a truly warm relationship. Crow- 
ing up is a process, too. Forcing the young person to become 
mature overnight, as it were, will probably result in the client’s 
not returning to the agency. An adolescent client and an adult 
worker can establish a worthwhile counseling relationship pro- 
vided the counselor respects the young client’s prerogative to 
remain “small" and fundamentally dependent on the counselor. 

Fortunately for the worker, tire counseling process need not 
proceed in an all-or-none fashion. The counselor docs not have to 
choose between an autocratic, advisory attitude and one of utter 
passivity and nondirectiveness. There need not be anything 
mechanical or rigid about the interview. The counselor recog- 
nizes that adolescents, like everyone else, possess individual 
differences. This means that some young people may feel more 
keenly than others about their problems. Some may be more ready 
than others to assume the responsibility for effecting a change. 
Some young clients arc socially and emotionally more mature and 
are capable of entering into a counseling relationship more readily 
than oilier adolescents. The counselor assumes nothing about the 
client. A good portion of the first interview may be spent in at- 
tempts to discover an optimum operational level. This level is set 
empirically by both the client and the counselor. What ensues is 
a unique relationship wherein the counselor tries to help the 
young client to take as much initiative as he is capable of, recog- 
nizing simultaneously that the client is young and is usually un- 
able to carry the entire burden by himself. 

This raises the question of parental participation once more. 
For example, the counselor may want to know whether the ado- 
lescent has shared his vocational difficulties with his parents and, 
if so, what their position and attitude were. If he has not taken 
his parents into his confidence, does he feel guilty about it, and 
would he be willing to include them in joint vocational planning? 
Parents can be very helpful in helping the young person carry 
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out his plans. They can be equally hindering if they are un- 
sympathetic to the adolescent s viewpoint. Irrespective of their 
attitudes they do play a major role in molding the vocational 
future of their child. It is highly questionable that the counselor 
and the adolescent can proceed with vocational counseling and 
testing as if parents did not exist at all. 

But once again the counselor has to pause and examine what 
the vocational guidance contact actually means to the adolescent. 
Does the young client really have a vocational problem? Is he 
truly concerned with it? Does he want and can he use vocational 
assistance? It has been stated repeatedly that to many in-school 
boys and girls coming for vocational guidance is a minor experi- 
ence in their lives. Some come prompted by curiosity, others be- 
cause their friends are being seen by the counselor at the moment, 
still others because they have nothing better to do that particular 
afternoon and a bus trip downtown may contain an element of 
adventure (riel). These youngsters frequently come in groups 
of three or four and ask that their next appointments be scheduled 
on the same afternoon to enable them to visit the agency together 
again. They are disappointed if they have to come in separately 
and frequently do not keep their appointments. Any minor activity 
after school hours may prevent them from continuing or complet- 
ing their vocation guidance sessions. They frequently forget to 
keep their appointment and later on are too embarrassed to tele- 
phone for another. Many of these young people are completely 
unready for actual vocational counseling. As the counselor ex- 
plains his functions in relation to the adolescent client during the 
first interview, as he begins to work with the client’s feelings and 
the anxieties that may be centered in the question of vocational 
choice, the young person may become so overwhelmed as to 
withdraw, never to return. After all, the young client came to take 
aptitude tests to tell him what he is best suited for— he did not 
come in order to struggle with his painful vocational uncertainties 
and indecisions. When the vocational contact appears to be so 
superficial and meaningless to the client, the counselor may ques- 
tion not only the need for parental participation but the value of 
the entire experience for the adolescent. 

Quite obviously, not all young people take career planning so 
flippantly. Many adolescents are genuinely concerned over their 
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vocational future; many are sincerely interested in formulating 
their occupational plans or bringing about some important change. 
These adolescents come to the agency because they are aware of 
an educational or vocational problem and because they want help 
with it. Realistic planning with these >oung people does require 
that their parents take part in tire process. To become effective, 
the service has to be offered not only to the adolescents but to 
their parents as well. 

PROCESS AND THE ADOLESCENT 

Process should not be confused with progress. The former is a 
growth experience that takes place as a result of interaction be- 
tween the personalities of the counselor and the client as they 
focus around the problem under consideration. Progress, on the 
other hand, is a judgmental concept which expresses the extent 
of movement with respect to a fixed point or objective. The degree 
or amount of process is contingent on several factors, among 
which are the psychological intensity of the problems, the ability 
of the client to make use of himself and the agency, and the quality 
of professional relationship established during the vocational 
contacts. 

Earlier, we dwelt to some extent on the fact that planning for 
the distant future, as well as the selection of a particular occu- 
pation or trade, docs not as a rule have very much meaning to the 
average adolescent. The conflicts around the vocational choice, 
therefore, are not likely to be charged with a great deal of feeling 
and consequently will not lend themselves readily as a focus in 
the counseling relationship. Educational problems that deal with 
the necessity of deciding whether the client will or will not enter 
college may have more meaning to the young person. Those ado- 
lescents who have conflicts over the alternatives of entering col- 
lege or going to work are more likely to profit from a guidance 
program because their indecision as to what step to take may 
arouse both anxiety and desire to be helped. High school students 
frequently become genuinely concerned and upset by their fear 
of failing a subject, by a low mark on a test, or by a teachers 
sarcastic or hostile attitude toward them. Those who feel most 
strongly about their immediate predicament are probably in this 
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latter group, and they are likely to be receptive to counseling and 
will probably participate wholeheartedly in the efforts to be 
helped. The focus, however, is probably not clearly defined, for 
a low mark on a routine test in elementary algebra, although pos- 
sibly very painful at the moment, is not in itself sufficiently all- 
embracing to warrant counseling. It is only when failure in a sub- 
ject begins to affect the rest of the academic program that 
comprehensive counseling may be in order. For example, when a 
student who is on probation fails a subject, the entire question of 
his remaining in school may be reviewed. Vocational counseling 
may be desirable in such an instance, not because of the one sub- 
ject, but because something must have gone awry with the entire 
educational endeavor. A reexamination of the student’s objectives, 
potentials, and attitudes may be in order. 

We have thus arrived at what appears to be the paradoxical 
situation of an adolescent client being relatively unimpressed by 
the need for occupational planning and yet painfully concerned 
with his failure to attain a particular mark on a school test. Would 
it be of any avail for the counselor to try to impress upon the young 
client the fact that choosing the right career is incomparably 
more important than the results on a class examination? Obvi- 
ously not. 

And yet can a vocational or educational process be initiated 
when the chief concern is a situational disappointment and there 
appears to be little readiness or desire for career planning? Does 
one take his infant to a physician for every minor scratch, bruise, 
or bump that is inevitable in the life of a normal child? The tears 
and screams that may accompany a superficial hurt may be fright- 
ening at the moment, only to be replaced by smiles a few minutes 
later. It may be humiliating and upsetting to an adolescent to 
remain after school hours as a punishment, and there may be a 
great deal of feeling associated with the whole episode, but does 
this in itself warrant educational counseling? The existence of a 
real vocational conflict, a state iff readiness lor counseling, and a 
desire to effect a change are still the prerequisites for an effective 
vocational process, be it with adults or adolescents. 

The adolescent’s capacity for participation in the program is 
the second point to be considered. Quite obviously, it is related to 
the first. We have, however, pointed out the fact that the quality 
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of participation may differ from that of adults. The adolescent 
is likely to be more dependent on the counselor for concrete in- 
formation. He is more likely to seek advice or some other form of 
directive counseling, and, by the same token, he will take less 
responsibility upon himself. The focus will probably be less sharp 
and the over-all movement slower and less total. It is necessary 
for the counselor to recognize that he is dealing with a psycho- 
logically relatively unfocused individual who i$ in the throes of 
growth and transition. The values of the adolescent are not always 
the values of the adult world. The goals and aspirations have not 
as yet been tempered by reality. It has furthermore been pointed 
out that the over-all growth process determines to a great extent 
the ease with which the adolescent can handle his vocational and 
educational difficulties. It may take years for a young person to 
become aware of the existence of a vocational problem, to go 
through the different stages of development from fantasy to 
realism, and finally to make an appropriate occupational choice in 
terms of his interests, abilities, values, and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The foregoing remarks have attempted to sketch in a rather gen- 
eral way some of the difficulties the vocational counselor may en- 
counter with adolescents. It was indicated that, on the whole, 
vocational guidance as a profession has not devoted sufficient at- 
tention to the problem of assisting the young person with his 
occupational plans despite the fact that the bulk of all vocational 
guidance activity is carried on with young clients. To avoid mis- 
understanding, it may be helpful to recapitulate the statements 
made previously as to what is meant by vocational assistance. 

By no means all vocational counselors perceive themselves as 
helpers in the occupational area or, for that matter, conceive of 
vocational guidance as a helping process. Many vocational 
workers feel that their primary function is to ascertain (mainly by 
means of tests) the clients abilities, interests, etc., to inform the 
client o! his general capabilities, and to present him with an ac- 
curate statement regarding the prevailing occupational trends, 
the labor market, etc. Such activity is not synonymous with voca- 
tional assistance, for it tends to leave the individual client (or the 
counselor) out of the dynamic process of giving and taking help or 
bringing about a change in the client’s vocational thinking. Fsy- 
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chometric evidence and occupational information are but sup- 
portive attributes in a deeper and broader vocational process 
which should not be mistaken for vocational assistance in the 
fuller sense of the term. 

The extremely limited familiarity with the theoretical aspects 
of the vocational helping process as well as an almost complete 
absence of a sound body of vocational counseling practice make 
counseling of adolescents a precarious task. We have seen in the 
preceding chapters that, in dealing with adults, vocational guid- 
ance as a profession could rely to a great extent on principles 
established by other helping disciplines. However, the knowledge 
accumulated by casework agencies and psychiatric clinics is not 
especially helpful in dealing with the average in-school boy or 
girL 

From the vocational counseling standpoint, adolescents are 
difficult to work with because many of them do not enter readily 
into a meaningful relationship with an adult counselor and seem 
to find it particularly hard to share their problems. The counseling 
situation is further complicated by the fact that many adolescents 
are autistic in their outlook on life, are seriously limited in their 
appreciation of the working world, and finally, perhaps because 
of their youth, perceive reality in a characteristically immature 
manner. Other attributes such as impressionability, unstable 
interest patterns, and the apparent remoteness of the need to make 
a vocational decision, contribute further to the complexity of the 
counseling process (243a). 

From the practitioner’s standpoint, counseling with adolescents 
presents a subtle problem. The worker is called upon to decide 
how much support he may have to give without thwarting the 
young person’s freedom to decide for himself. This matter must 
be handled individually and almost intuitively. The young client 
must arrive at his own conclusions, and yet he has to be assisted 
to take the responsibility for his choice upon himself. This is much 
easier said than done and requires perhaps the highest level of 
professional skill. 

Considerable space has been devoted to the adolescent’s rights 
to be adolescent and to be dependent. It was postulated that, al- 
though a young person has a will of his own, his total personality 
is still in a developmental stage. Consequently, he cannot be 
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judged by adult standards or be expected to share in tire voca- 
tional counseling process to tire same extent as an adult. The 
young person may require a supportive and a nondirective attitude 
simultaneously in order to enable him to take help and yet pro- 
vide him with an opportunity for self-expression. This is particu- 
larly exemplified in the “small to big" relationship, where many 
conflicting feelings may coinc to the foie. 

In summing up the brief discussion on adolescents and their 
vocational problems it may be well to bear in mind that what has 
been said was viewed from the standpoint of a practitioner work- 
ing within a vocational agency’s structure. Personnel workers, 
parole officers, teacher-counselors, and others who may be called 
upon to assist the young person with his occupational problem 
would probably have to modify some of the outlined prin- 
ciples to suit the particular needs of their own specialization 
(187). 

Helping the adolescent is too complex a subject to be handled 
in a dogmatic and supposedly universally applicable manner. 
There exist theoretical problems which have not yet been re- 
solved satisfactorily. There are also practical difficulties which 
must be overcome before some of the basic principles can be ap- 
plied successfully. Considerable research in the area of counseling 
of normal adolescents is needed before this subject can cease being 
essentially hypothetical and impressionistic. Currently the United 
States government (212) is spending over $2,000,000 annually on 
studies of “human resources" conducted by various universities. 
Some of the studies in process deal with psychological dynamics 
as they are encountered in generic counseling. 

At this juncture one might ask whether the counseling inter- 
view is the most effective medium or whether most adolescents 
could, perhaps, be assisted in the vocational area through class- 
room discussions, dissemination of occupational information, and 
other group guidance techniques intended to broaden their occu- 
pational horizon (240). 

Vocational guidance, especially as applied to in-school youth, 
is rapidly becoming a major “industry.” There are those who feel 
that educational guidance should be extended to the fourth-grade 
level (221), and still others who see vocational counseling as an 
“educational technique which can benefit all students ' ’ (42). This 
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latter view appears to be in harmony with the philosophy which 
holds that the teachers primary responsibility is not only to im- 
part factual information but to help the child with his total emo- 
tional development (27). Novick holds (185) that “even more 
important, is the teachers responsibility for the personality and 
character development of the child.” Interestingly enough, the 
third function sometimes assigned to the contemporary teacher 
is that of “case finding and referral.” The teacher, and this does 
not mean only the teacher-counselor, is expected to be able to 
recognize the more common manifestations of maladjustment 
among his pupils and to make appropriate referrals. One may go 
along with Williamson that "counseling is the responsibility of 
every teacher” (270, p. 51) provided the term counseling is used 
in a broad and nontechnical sense. Counseling, however, if con- 
ceived as a highly intensive face-to-face professional relationship, 
is the responsibility only of those who have been trained to assist 
people with their problems. 

Fortunately the concepts that “guidance is everybody’s busi- 
ness” and that guidance is a specialized profession need not be 
antithetical in practice. General educational guidance, which 
may assume expression through group guidance programs, and 
individualized counseling are not only compatible but actually 
complementary to each other. Although different in its objectives 
from personal help, a sound group guidance program can serve 
as a source of referral for those individuals desirous of personal 
vocational counseling and assistance. A vocational group guid- 
ance service, however, valuable as it may be, cannot take the place 
of individual diagnostic testing and individual counseling. Al- 
though all adolescents can profit from a general educational 
guidance program, not all young people need or can use voca- 
tional counseling that is predicated on an intense interpersonal 
client-counselor relationship. 

The question sometimes arises, At what age is vocational or 
educational guidance most effective (237a)? Unfortunately, there 
seem to be few studies that could provide a conclusive answer. 

A great deal would depend on what is meant by “effectiveness” in 
vocational guidance, what criteria are to be employed, and how 
movement is to be measured. It is held by some that at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen the adolescent is most likely to benefit from con- 
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tact with vocational guidance. Here, once again, one has to differ- 
entiate between vocational guidance which is fact-centered and 
that which is help-centered. By fact-centered vocational guidance 
is meant the kind of activity which provides the client with gen- 
eral occupational information and factual evidence about himself 
as revealed through various diagnostic tests and methods. Help- 
centered vocational guidance is that which emphasizes the phe- 
nomenological aspects of the problem and focuses on the helping 
process itself. The probability is that at one stage of his emotional 
development the adolescent client can utilize chiefly factual data. 
At a later period of growth he may be in a better position to enter 
into a more meaningful relationship with the counselor. We have 
seen that maturity plays an important role in the extent of the 
client’s participation and his capacity to become responsible for 
his decisions and actions. 

Personal experience suggests that older adolescents ( i.e ., 
eighteen or nineteen years old), generally speaking, are more 
pressed by a need for occupational planning, tend to become 
more deeply engaged in the vocational guidance process, and 
finally arrive at a more definite conclusion as to what they want 
to do next. Older adolescents also appear to be more fearful of 
the counseling contact and will frequently attempt to solve their 
occupational problems unassisted. Younger adolescents (fifteen 
or sixteen years old), on the other hand, rarely feel a deeper than 
intellectual need for vocational planning. Consequently they are 
less likely to become seriously involved emotionally in choosing 
a career and will tend to emphasize factual information and test 
evidence. Since the entire experience of vocational counseling is 
often not too meaningful to the younger clients, they appear to be 
less threatened by what is to take place in the office. Ginzberg 
et at hold that older adolescents are in a better position to utilize 
the vocational guidance experience. In their own words, "It is 
only when the period of conflict and tension comes to an end at 
about the age of seventeen or eighteen, when the individual has 
succeeded m channeling anew the manifold emotional pressures 
upon him, that he finally acquires a solid foundation with which 
to cope with the problems of adulthood. At this point he is ready 
to relinquish his earlier tentativeness and finally face the fact 
that he must make a definite choice” ( 107, p. 172). 
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From the above discussion it would appear that the age at 
which vocational guidance is likely to be most helpful will be 
determined by what one understands by the term vocational guid- 
ance, what one holds to be its chief objectives, and what guidance 
media are to be employed. The next chapter will attempt to deal 
with some of the basic concepts in working with individual ado- 
lescent clients. 



chapter 11 Helping the Adolescent 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 

It has been stated repeatedly throughout this work that the 
largest portion of all counseling with adolescents is carried on 
within die framework of the high school system. According to 
figures published by the U.S. Office of Education for 1946, only 
16.4 per cent of all high schools had counselors and guidance 
officers (98). Although the number is woefully small percentage- 
wise, it nevertheless represents 8,299 counselors. The counselor- 
student ratio is reported as 384.8. It is easy to see that, should all 
high schools institute a student guidance program, the potential 
number of counselors would increase to 50,604. Should the present 
student-counselor load be decreased somewhat to enable the 
worker to do a more comprehensive job, the demand for school 
counselors would increase proportionally. Thus, if the present 
average of 3S5 students per counselor were to be reduced to 250, 
for example, the number of counselors would have to be raised to 
77,930. This is a large number indeed. Actually, if the professional 
standards set by die NVGA were adhered to somewhat more 
closely, the body of school counselors would have to be enlarged 
even further, for, as Baer remarks with respect to the above sur- 
vey, "No distinction was made between full-time and part-time 
people. Nor do we know anything about the training, experience, 
or actual duties of those who are called ‘counselors and guidance 
officers’” (31). The anticipated need for school counselors can 
also be gleaned from the fact that it is estimated that by 1960 
there will be 30,000,000 children in elementary schools and 8,500,- 
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000 adolescents in high schools. To meet this situation an addi- 
tional 250,000 teachers will be needed, many of whom will as- 
sume counseling duties (198). Those not connected directly with 
public education perhaps do not appreciate fully its vastness and 
the numerous professional problems that beset the teacher-coun- 
selor. 

There exists a definite need for a comprehensive treatment of 
the general question of the function of the teacher-counselor, his 
professional focus, level of competence, training, and relationship 
to the student-client and the latter’s parents. There is a need to 
reexamine critically the entire objective of in-school counseling, 
as well as the practical implications of such an endeavor. If such 
a project were to be undertaken, it is fairly obvious that it would 
have to be initiated by people intimately connected with the 
school system and assisted by workers from other disciplines. 

What the school counselor is, at least in one locality, what he 
does, and how qualified he is to carry out his functions is presented 
in an excellent pamphlet issued by the state of California (158). 
It would be most helpful if other states were to issue similar pub- 
lications. It is of interest to note that the authors of the above work 
do not perceive the school counselor as a “specialist,” in the nar- 
rower vocational guidance sense, but rather as “a generalist who 
works with a wide variety of adjustment problems that fall 
within his own range of competence” (158, p. 2) (italics not in 
original.) Some of the problems that the school counselor is ex- 
pected to be able to assist with are “the acceptance of bodily 
changes that mark adolescence and a masculine or feminine role, 
the development of satisfying relationships with age-mates of 
both sexes, the gradual development of freedom from undue emo- 
tional dependence upon parents and other adults, and the defining 
of educational and occupational goals” (158, p. 4). In short, 
“The chief responsibility of the school counselor is to assist indi- 
viduals in solving their various personal adjustment problems” 
(158, p. 6). 

It is not entirely clear whether such thinking stems from a 
theoretical rationale which would endow the counselor with what 
appears to he professional omniscience or from practical con- 
siderations based on the fact that there are not enough psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and caseworkers within the school system. It 
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was pointed out previously that the generic counselor, by being 
a Jack of all trades, cannot offer the client the professional serv- 
ices that only specialists can offer. If one considers the fact that 
adolescents constitute the most difficult and the least explored 
group in terms of helping relationships, the responsibilities as- 
sumed by the teacher-counselor become stupendous indeed. 

A classification of problems handled most frequently by full- 
time counselors in California schools is quite revealing. A table 
from the cited survey is presented below (158) ; 


STUDENT PROBLEMS DEALT WITH MOST 

OFTEN BY COUNSELORS RANK ORDER 

Adjustment to schoolwork ..... 1 

The future: educational 2 

The future: vocational 3 

Home and {anuly ....... 4 

Personal psychological 5 

Social psychological 6 

Finances, living conditions, and employment . . 7 

Curriculum and teaching procedures ... 8 

Health and physical development .... 9 

Social and recreational 10 

Courtship, sex, and marriage 11 

Morals and religion 12 


Working with young people demands a degree of knowledge 
and skills which perhaps surpasses that required in dealing with 
young children or adults. 

Vocational counselors working within a community-supported 
agency are often at a considerable advantage in that they fre- 
quently find themselves in close juxtaposition to professional 
workers in related helping occupations. This proximity not only 
permits a freer exchange of ideas but may require that the voca- 
tional worker operate closely with a psychiatrist or a caseworker 
in handling a specific case. The vocational counselor within an 
agency setting usually possesses a good working knowledge of 
community resources and the policies and philosophies of other 
agencies and frequently knows personally practitioners, super- 
visors, and administrators in the different related fields. Through 
practical cooperation on a case, through informal discussion and 
joint conferences, he may begin to realize that problems that 
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beset other helping areas may also apply to his professional prob- 
lems, that techniques and skills useful in casework or psycho- 
therapy may also be utilized in vocational counseling. In short, 
the vocational counselor who finds himself in a help-centered 
milieu is likely to perceive himself as a helper and the client as a 
person who comes to him for some form of help. 

This orientation is in sharp contrast with the climate that is 
likely to be encountered in many university-sponsored psycho- 
logical clinics or in vocational services offered by the public school 
systems. The average teacher-counselor usually operates almost 
exclusively within the framework of the school department (63). 
By training and temperament he is presumably a teacher, first 
and foremost; his qualifications as professional counselor are 
frequently nil. In the words of Kitch and McCreary, “Teachers 
who may handle successfully the typical group situations that are 
characteristic of the classroom do not necessarily possess the 
qualities that insure success in handling the person to person 
relationships which are the basis of the counselor’s work” (155, 
p. 15). Much of the school counselor’s thinking is influenced by 
the educational structure of which he is a part. Whatever the 
objectives of education may be, they are different from those of a 
helping profession such as, perhaps, casework or vocational guid- 
ance. Furthermore, teacher-counselors as a group seem to find 
security in their homogeneity and tend to regard other professions 
with some understandable (from their standpoint) mistrust. 

It is probably significant that most schools require their poten- 
tial psychologists and counselors to be teachers first. “Outsiders," 
even if recognized for competence in their own professional cir- 
cles, are usually ineligible for the position of school counselor 
unless they have had previous teaching experience within the 
school system. By pursuing such a sectarian policy, the schools 
not only deprive themselves of the services of some excellent 
workers but actually erect a wall between themselves and other 
helping professions. The effects of such an ideological isolationism 
are felt already and will probably become more serious as teacher- 
counselors become more fully cognizant of their professional role 
and responsibilities. If the tcachcr-counsclor is to become a truly 
professional worker, he will have to establish a much closer ideo- 
logical as well as working relationship with members of the older 
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helping professions. It is questionable that the school system 
alone can provide him with the necessary orientation and on-the- 
job training that are so essential to one who assumes the responsi- 
bility of helping others (161a). 

The rationalized distrust for nonteaching professions is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that "eighty-five percent of the coun- 
selors reported they believed that teaching is not only desirable 
but essential in preparation for counselors” (158, p. 21). At no 
time was training in psychology, casework, or vocational guidance 
deemed nearly as important as preparation for teaching, and yet 
there can be little question that workers in these areas have much 
more to contribute to face-to-face counseling than teachers 
have. 

It is but recently that some teachers have assumed the part of 
helpers. In their new role as counselors many of them strive to 
reorient their thinking, acquire new information and skills, and 
professionalize their work According to the previously quoted 
Californian survey, 94.7 per cent of full-time counselors in that 
state took one or more courses in the various areas of psychology, 
sociology, statistics, counseling techniques, mental hygiene, and 
other related subjects. This is very encouraging indeed. The sole 
limitation of such a training program is the tendency to equate 
academic credits and degrees with competence in counseling. 
It has already been pointed out that subject matter, although 
essential to one’s professional development, is incomplete with- 
out a correspondingly intensive program of supervised field-work 
training. Personal professional maturity, self-discipline, and the re- 
spect for the client’s right to make his own decisions are some of the 
characteristics of a trained counselor. Bios (48), for instance, 
notes that many teachers are apt to respond to the student in 
terms of their own struggles during adolescence. “This often 
accounts for the teacher s sensitivity to and selective awareness of 
adolescent problems in his group, for his unusual understanding 
of one student and his complete lack of understanding of another” 
(48, p. 500). Whether or not taking courses at the graduate level 
will help the counselor to differentiate between his own problems 
and those of his client is a moot point. Genuine insight into one’s 
own motivations and needs is essential in the development of a 
counselor. As Ruth Strang (233, p. 109) aptly remarks, “The 
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counselor s understanding of his students seldom goes deeper than 
his understanding of himself.” 

The school counselor’s problems frequently become complicated 
because helping facilities within the school system are either 
limited or completely nonexistent The teacher-counselor may 
therefore be compelled to broaden his functions considerably. 
Thus, in addition to handling problems in educational guidance, 
he may be expected to help students in matters of personal adjust- 
ment and emotional disturbance, intrafamilial difficulties, and 
similar problems which are enough to challenge the skills of an 
entire clinical team. Very frequently, the teacher-counselor, who 
is already taxed to the limit by the responsibilities vested in him 
by face-to-face relationships, may be expected to be in charge of 
an occupational library, show films on career planning, conduct 
vocational guidance group sessions, assist with attendance records, 
and make home visits. 

There can be little question that there exists an acute need for 
an expanded professional guidance service available to in-school 
youth. Although the urgency of conditions may vary from locality 
to locality and the quality of service may differ from one school to 
another, there exists a nationwide shortage of vocational coun- 
seling facilities prepared to handle the occupational needs of 
young people. The Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth summarized the existing situation by stating, 
Adequate guidance services are not yet available to most of the 
youth of our country. Many existing programs tend to be not only 
inadequate, but uncoordinated. It was agreed that guidance, in 
the sense of personal help in meeting life situations, should be 
given by trained personnel and start early in the school pro- 
S ra m. ... In some schools, the only attempt to provide guidance 
is made through teachers who have little or no special training, 
and who continue to carry heavy teaching loads” (200, p. 186). 

As a professional worker, the teacher-counselor may find him- 
self seriously handicapped in several ways. Frequently, he is the 
only teacher-counselor in the entire school. This automatically 
precludes professional supervision as practiced in agencies where 
there are several workers (165). Being alone also means absence 
of staff conferences where specific cases may be studied, new 
knowledge acquired, or older attitudes modified. 
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The fact that there does not appear to be a unified rationale as 
to the functions and responsibilities of the school counselor makes 
his task difficult and at times ambiguous. The structure within 
which the teacher-counselor is expected to operate is often left to 
the discretion of the school superintendent or the principal, neither 
of whom is likely to be qualified to administer a vocational guid- 
ance program. Quite often little distinction is made between mat- 
ters of policy, administrative duties, and professional responsibili- 
ties. What the school counselor is going to do is likely to be 
determined largely by the local school and the principal’s under- 
standing of what constitutes vocational assistance. 

For illustrative purposes one might mention a few problems 
that can be classified under policy, administration, and profes- 
sional responsibilities. The reader can undoubtedly amplify each 
list without much difficulty. 

Policy. Should every student be seen by the counselor at least 
once during the term? Should every student be tested at least 
once? Should cumulative records be kept for every student? 
Should parents be invited to participate in vocational planning? 
Should out-of-school referrals be made by the counselor when 
deemed necessary? Should disciplinary matters be handled by the 
counselor? What functional and structural relationship should 
exist between the counselor and the school nurse, the attendance 
officer, the classroom teacher? 

Administration. Who should interpret the type and objectives 
of the vocational program to students, their parents, and the 
community? Who should solicit parental participation in "routine” 
cases when a referral to an outside resource is contemplated? 
Who should be responsible for the correction of minor infractions 
or major breaches of discipline? Who should be responsible for 
settling differences that may arise between the counselor and 
another member of the faculty over a specific case? 

Professional Responsibilities. What tests, if any, should the 
student be given? Should the counselor undertake helping the 
particular student? In what area should assistance he offered? 
What counseling techniques are to be employed? What conclu- 
sions can the counselor reach on the basis of evidence before him, 
and what recommendations can he make at this point ( e.g ., 
suggestions for a realistic educational plan; recommendations on 
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tively less well equipped generic counselor. The reality of the 
situation presents the student with a choice between a school 
counselor, with all Ills limitations as a professional helper, and no 
helper at all. Unfortunately, this situation is not restricted to any 
particular portion of the country but appears to be typical of the 
nation as a whole. The White House conference mentioned pre- 
viously makes the following significant comment: “Almost uni- 
versally, teen-age youth seek a mature, understanding and trained 
professional person with whom they can discuss fully their voca- 
tional, educational, social and personal problems. Few communi- 
ties have provided adequate resources to help our young people 
effectively along the crucial path from school to work, or through 
the perplexities of their early work experiences. Hence, it was 
agreed that all community resources should be expanded and 
used to the fullest to give youth the guidance needed” (200, 
p. 187). 

Having to deal with the variegated problems of the adolescent 
is a tremendous responsibility thrust upon school counselors. 
Most professional workers in related fields would shun a position 
that in a sense demands that they be vocational counselors, case- 
workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists all in one. And yet this 
is precisely what is expected of teachers who, for whatever reason, 
chose student personnel work as a part of their Iiigh school ac- 
tivities. 

There can be little question that many teachers are but dimly 
aware of the magnitude of the responsibilities they undertake 
when they decide to become school counselors. Nor arc they 
always cognizant of the complexity and the intensity of training 
that is required to enable them to do a professional job. In an 
article dealing with in-school counseling Dresden gives a por- 
trayal of the situation that is candid and very much to the point. 
She reports (80, p. 41), “We started with one psychological coun- 
selor. She was an experienced teacher, having taught all the 
grades in state grade schools, and having taught social studies in 
a Milwaukee high school for many years [sic!]. In February an- 
other Counselor was added to the staff; she specialized in primary 
children” (86, p. 742). These seem to be the chief professional 
qualifications possessed by the good women. What they may 
have lacked in academic or clinical training was more than com- 
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pensated by their zeal. The same article furnishes a table of prob- 
lems handled by the two counselors. It is presented without further 
comment 


MALADJUSTMENT 

Social 

Emotional . 

Physical 

Others 


TOTAL 

120 

152 

01 

7 


The foregoing brief discussion on counseling with in-school 
youth has attempted to suggest several premises around which a 
more comprehensive student counseling service could be estab- 
lished. The basic tenets are ( a ) There exists a real need for voca- 
tional guidance among high school students. ( h ) There also exists 
an acute need for counseling in personal areas not necessarily re- 
lated to occupational planning, (c) A job analysis of the school 
counselor s functions is imperative to permit him to prepare him- 
self for and to assume the responsibilities of a helper, (d) An ad- 
vanced educational curriculum must be evolved to equip the 
student counselor as well as the practitioner with the knowledge 
and skills required by his profession, (e) There must be a fuller 
exchange of professional thinking between the school counselor 
and workers in other helping areas outside of the school system 
proper. (/) The counseling services offered to individual pupils 
must make provision for the inclusion of their parents whenever 
this is deemed necessary, (g) Research and investigation into the 
dynamics of counseling with adolescents are imperative for the 
formulation of a total helping rationale. 


OBJECTIVES IN WORKING WITH THE ADOLESCENT 

The central theme of the present work has been helping the 
individual client attain a satisfactory occupational adjustment. 
Such help has been conceived as a process in which the client, 
with the aid of the counselor, works toward a reduction of his 
indecisions and conflicting feelings and by employing his own 
strengths finally embarks upon a course of action or a plan. It has 
been stressed repeatedly that a client can become engaged in a 
self-helping process only if the problem at band is sufficiently dis- 
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he would study either engineering or law. The counselor 
assumed an accepting and noncriiical attitude but also asked 
George if he thought his abilities lay in those areas, espe- 
cially since the two professions he mentioned called upon 
rather different talents. Again George assured the counselor 
that he was aware of the implications and that all he wanted 
at present was a summer job. 

From the foregoing brief summary one may infer that the 
counselor felt that George could profit from further vocational 
counseling. George apparently did not share this view- His 
nonreceptiveness verged on negativism, and it was obvious that, 
had the counselor insisted on his opinion that George was sadly 
confused vocationally and probably needed further counseling 
and testing, George would become completely unaccepting of 
the counselor. Perhaps a subtler approach might have been more 
effective in dealing with George. This, however, is not the 
question. The crux of the issue lies in whether a counselor can 
decide for a client what should be important for the latter. It 
has been said repeatedly that sometimes the client must be 
helped to take help. This is true, but in offering help the coun- 
selor must also respect the client’s right to refuse it. In the above 
illustration, George came in exclusively because he wanted a 
job for the summer. Apparently be was fearful of becoming in- 
volved in a counseling process. He probably considered the 
entire matter beforehand and decided that it was a job— not 
vocational guidance— that he could use at present. The fact that 
the counselor recognized that he was dealing with a disturbed 
adolescent who had no clear picture of his vocational future 
does not in itself suggest that George was either aware of the 
seriousness of the problem or desired to do anything about it 
Although some workers (152) feel that acceptance of factual 
data is essential in counseling, such acceptance, despite its im- 
portance, does not embrace the total dynamics of vocational 
assistance. This is perhaps why little confidence can be placed 
in interviewing techniques designed in advance or similar prac- 
tices intended to create a special “atmosphere" conducive to 
counseling. The uniqueness of every individual tends to preclude 
a postulation of static principles. 
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During the first contact the counselor will want to convey to 
the young client the feeling that he has confidence in the latter’s 
ability to handle his dilemma, that the counselor’s role is not to 
solve the problem for the client but to help him come to some 
decision. At the same time the counselor will show the ado- 
lescent client an understanding and sympathetic attitude based 
on recognition of the fact that the client may find it difficult to 
put his problem into words and that he needs factual information 
about himself and the world around him in making his occupa- 
tional plans. Lastly, in working with a young person, the coun- 
selor will not only offer assistance but will try to help the client 
get hold of the process, even if on ever so simple a level. 

It is entirely possible that, if the client is still too immature 
at the time of counseling or is not too much in conflict over his 
vocational choice, the client-counselor relationship will never 
develop into a momentous experience in the client’s life. What 
tire vocational guidance contacts will mean to the client will be 
determined not only by the kind of service offered by the coun- 
selor but by the intensity of the vocational problem and the 
extent to which the client can use the service and himself. 

Most vocational guidance sessions with high school freshmen 
and sophomores, although generally helpful, do not as a rule 
develop into particularly meaningful relationship processes. As 
a result of such contacts, the young client may gain a somewhat 
better understanding of occupations, possibly a clearer concep- 
tion of his own interests, abilities, and aptitudes, and, it is hoped, 
a stronger drive to do something about his vocational future. 
It is not uncommon to have a young client complain at the end 
of the counseling sessions that now he is more confused than 
he was when he started. This need not indicate failure. Such a 
statement may suggest that the client has moved from a point 
where he expected the counselor to advise him what to do to 
one where he is beginning to think about the problem himself. 

It is entirely understandable that the client is somewhat 
frightened by this new development and is anxious to bring 
about a change without knowing exactly how. The counselor 
may want to remind the client that the counseling relationship 
need not come to a final end and that the young person is wel- 
come to return at a later date. At any rate, the client is given 
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a choice, either to continue for another session or two, or to 
try to resolve the newly aroused anxieties unassisted. 

Thus far we have dealt chiefly with difficulties encountered 
in counseling of adolescents. What, however, are the goals of 
such counseling? Perhaps the primary objective is to provide 
the young client with an opportunity to work out for himself 
his vocational plans. This means defining the problem, bringing 
out its conflicting components, and resolving it, at least par- 
tially, in a realistic manner. To do so, the young person may need 
factual information about the issue at hand (66, 67), some under- 
standing of his own potentialities, and, above all, sufficient 
maturity to enable him to integrate the objective facts with his 
phenomenal self. At this point it should be recalled that the 
average adolescent can rarely function as an isolated individual. 
Most young people are strongly dependent on their families, 
and especially their parents, in deciding on a vocational plan- 
An occupational program that has been evolved solely as the 
result of interaction between the young client and the vocational 
counselor is likely to have a dreamlike quality about it unless 
it meets with die acceptance and support of the client's 
parents. 

In vocational counseling with adolescents factual informa- 
tion plays a greater role than in occupational planning with 
adults. By factual information is meant psychometric and similar 
test evidence about the individual, knowledge about various oc- 
cupations, familiarity with college curricula, entrance require- 
ments, etc., and some idea about opportunities in the different 
fields. It can be assumed that, because the average young person 
has lived a shorter time than the average adult, the former’s 
knowledge of the working world with all its implications will 
be less inclusive and less detailed. Since many young people 
have never worked in their lives, their understanding of jobs 
and professions is likely to be influenced by wishful fantasy 
rather than firsthand experience. Both adults and adolescents 
need facts from the counselor around which they can build 
their vocational plans, but adolescents need them more, because, 
at the time they see the counselor, they are likely to have fewer 
facts at their own disposal. 

Another reason why objective information plays a more im- 
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portant role in vocational planning with young people is that, 
by virtue of their youth, greater educational and occupational 
opportunities are open to them. Frequently several equally sound 
vocational possibilities are at the disposal of the young client 
A better factual understanding of each area, coupled with the 
scientifically established probability of his succeeding in it, 
may help the young client to decide in favor of a particular 
career. Similarly, when confronted with a choice of several 
career plans, an adolescent sometimes can, with the aid of test 
evidence, rule out those fields in which he appears to lack the 
necessary attributes for success and simultaneously select that 
area for which he may have special aptitudes. Adults, conversely, 
rarely have so broad an occupational choice. If psychometric 
testing is indicated, it can often be confined to the narrower 
problem at hand. It is rather uncommon for a mature adult to 
come to the counselor with the statement "I would like to find 
out what I am best suited for.” Most adults who have a vocational 
problem have usually given it considerable thought and, in dis- 
cussing it with the counselor, tend to limit themselves to a spe- 
cific occupational area. Testing then may become centered in 
the fields under consideration. 

Testing is likely to be less fruitful with adults than with ado- 
lescents because the adult client can convey to the counselor 
much information about his vocational present and past that, 
from the practical standpoint, may be more valuable in voca- 
tional counseling than abstract psychometric data. An adult client 
with a family who has worked for twenty years as a laborer is 
not likely to decide that he is going to become a psychologist 
because on a test he attained an IQ of 120. 

The last point to be considered in connection with factual 
information is the fact that the majority of young people are 
vocationally more flexible than most adults. Given certain in- 
formation about themselves or an occupation, they are more 
likely to use it than one who is "set” in his ways. From the 
standpoint of vocational planning, the young person possesses 
great motility. He is not encumbered by the excessive baggage 
of the past. There is less to unlearn, less to give up, and more to 
gain. Not only are the opportunities greater for the young pioneer, 
but he is less bound by tradition, by personal ingrained patterns. 
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and by responsibilities. Like Walt Whitman he can say Afoot 

and light-hearted I take to the open road. . . •” 

THE PARENTS* ROLE IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 

The practical difficulties in counseling with adolescents arc 
increased by the fact that to a large extent many young people are 
dependent on their parents for vocational support. Counseling 
with adults is predicated on their ability and desire to make 
use of the vocational service offered. The counselors responsi- 
bility is to help them move in the direction of their choice. It 
is presupposed that the adults who come for vocational assistance 
are relatively free to come to a decision and are in a position to 
cany out their plans. This is not to say that it may not at times 
be extremely difficult to make a particular choice and even more 
painful to cany it out Most people cannot change jobs or their 
occupations lightly. There is always some ambivalence about 
every major step. If it were not so, there would be little need 
for counseling services. However, by and large, the assumption 
is that, in a free society, the average adult can carry out his vo- 
cational plans when he is determined to do so. The majority of 
adolescents, on the contrary, arc still dependent on their parents, 
not only financially and emotionally, but occupationally as well. 
Few high school students can leave their studies at will or, for 
that matter, decide ou occupations that are at variance with 
their parents’ wishes. Aside from the purely practical considera- 
tions, there is also the question of the counselor’s right to enter 
into a meaningful relationship with the young client -without 
the parents’ consent, participation, or encouragement. Perhaps 
situations that limit themselves to brief educational testing and 
superficial guidance do not burden the counselor with too much 
responsibility. The likelihood is that a perfunctory and occa- 
sional contact with a school counselor is neither particularly 
beneficial nor harmful. Vocational counseling that is predicated on 
the intensity of a relationship, on the other hand, poses certain 
basic questions that demand careful consideration. 

It is fairly obvious that few, if any, adolescents would take 
it upon themselves to visit a social-work agency or a mental 
hygiene clinic without discussing the matter thoroughly with 
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their parents. Coming for vocational guidance, however, rarely 
evokes more than a passing mention. Choosing a career or taking 
an aptitude test has a positive connotation for many. It is free 
from the stigma that is at times connected with social agencies 
or mental hygiene clinics. Implicit in the attitude is the feeling 
that occupational or educational planning is not as taxing on 
the individual’s inner resources as may be casework or psychi- 
atric treatment. There is good reason for this belief, for, by and 
large, vocational counseling as it is practiced today rarely con- 
stitutes a significant emotional experience. The strong emphasis 
on psychometric testing, case histories, and the professional 
authority of the counselor tends to leave the client out of the 
process. Diagnosis, rather than help, is still the major focus in 
the field (I58a). 

When vocational assistance becomes the chief objective of the 
guidance process, an entirely new situation is created. The 
problems of counseling are particularly accentuated when the 
client happens to be an adolescent. How much joint planning can 
the worker and young client do without consulting with the 
parent? Can the counselor assume that the adolescent is free to 
follow his inner vocational promptings without parental consent 
and help? If the counselor should encourage independent think- 
ing, will such action create a conflict in the child-parent rela- 
tionship? We say child deliberately, for, in the eyes of most par- 
ents, adolescents are still considered children, though the situa- 
tion sometimes is reversed and the parents tend to view the 
physically mature adolescent as an adult. Some parents over- 
look the fact that emotional maturity docs not always parallel 
physiological growth. Although large for his age, the adolescent 
may not be ready to take a job, regard his studies seriously, or 
become genuinely concerned with his vocational future. Neither 
an apathetic nor a hedonistic approach to life need suggest tint 
the adolescent is a ‘‘bum” in the making. He may be simply fol- 
lowing his ontogenetic rate of growth. But both he and his 
parents may also be in need of professional assistance lest the 
problem in emotional maturation become one of family rela- 
tionship. 

In psychotherapy for younger children it is not uncommon for 
the psychiatrist to treat the child while a caseworker works 
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with parents (usually the mother). It is assumed that therapy 
for the child alone is not sufficient unless the parents, who are 
so close to the child, are also helped to understand the nature of 
his difficulty. In a vocational guidance situation such an under- 
standing cannot be restricted to intellectual conceptualization 
alone. The parent may have to help the adolescent grow up voca- 
tionally by supporting him in the feelings and attitudes that 
may accompany a change. But since the parent himself may 
not be in a position to offer such support, he may have to re- 
ceive some assistance from the vocational counselor. Counseling 
of an adolescent may therefore easily develop into a three-cor- 
nered relationship between the counselor, the child, and his 
parents. It certainly is not implied that every vocational guidance 
case be handled by both the vocational counselor and a case- 
worker. As a practical compromise, however, it may be very 
desirable for the counselor to confer with the parents while work- 
ing with their child (136a). Experience has shown that some 
adolescents actually use the counselor as a force against their 
parents. Deliberately or otherwise, upon returning home they 
may misrepresent what actually took place in the office, at- 
tributing to the counselor statements they themselves made. 
Greater tensions may be created at home, and what was in- 
tended to be a helping experience may develop into an intra- 
familial conflict. Thus the counselor in working with an ado- 
lescent has a responsibility not only to his client but to the 
latter’s parents as well. 

The matter of parental participation and the role the parent 
may play in vocational counseling have been raised by the 
various Jewish Vocational Services on several occasions. In 
1949 at a National Conference of Jewish Social Workers at At- 
lantic City, I presented a paper on the subject (217) to stimulate 
further discussion on this important topic. Despite the genuine 
interest and concern revealed by a number of counselors, the 
matter was not taken up at the subsequent meeting. It seems 
that the establishment of a well-founded rationale that would 
harmonize fully with the principles of self-determination and 
vocational immaturity of adolescents still needs to be formulated. 

We have seen that vocational guidance for adolescents is by 
no means an all-or-none process. There are levels in the intensity 
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of the occupational conflict, levels in the extent to which the 
young client can become engaged in the professional relation- 
ship, and finally levels in which he can make use of himself. In- 
dividual vocational services may range from the imparting of 
simple factual information to a vocational process that may in- 
volve all the resources of the ego. From this it follows that the 
extent of parental participation may vary from the case where 
there is none at all to the situation which necessitates working 
with both the child and his parents simultaneously. 

Working with a parent around a vocational focus is by no 
means easy. On the one hand the counselor is bound by the 
professional confidentiality of his work with the client, and on 
the other he is prompted to violate that confidentiality because 
of his responsibilities to the young client’s parents. Extreme 
skill and tact may be required lest the client lose confidence in 
tile counselor or begin to identify him with his parent. Under 
no circumstances should the counselor do anything "behind the 
client’s back” or divulge information without the client’s consent 
and approval. 

School counselors who take it upon themselves to offer as- 
sistance beyond the occupational area will probably find the 
question of parental participation even more pressing and 
vital. Problems in the areas of personal adjustment, social func- 
tioning, or familial relationships almost invariably call for the full- 
est participation on the part of the young client’s parent. Social 
agencies, as a rule, will not attempt to work with a child-parent 
or marital counseling case unless both persons involved are 
willing to discuss their differences with the worker. Casework 
experience has demonstrated fairly conclusively that in an inter- 
personal relationship conflict it is almost impossible to render 
assistance to one person only. 

In counseling with adolescents, even a strictly vocationally 
focused counselor will occasionally encounter individuals whose 
occupational difficulties apparently stem from a total personality 
disorder. The counselor may have reason to believe that the 
client’s inferior performance in school or on tests is due not to 
intellectual deficiency but to emotional factors. Sometimes the 
degree of disturbance is so pronounced as to become obvious to 
any psychologically trained worker. Such a situation may con- 
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front the counselor with new difficulties as related to the question 
of his responsibilities to the adolescent client and the latter’s 
parents. In theory, at least, the counselor may bas e three pos- 
sible choices: he may do nothing, which might indicate a callous 
disregard for the client’s welfare; he may help the young client 
accept a referral to an appropriate agency, such as a casework 
agency or a mental hygiene clinic; or he may attempt to secure 
the parents’ cooperation in working out a suitable diagnostic and 
therapeutic plan. Should he attempt the second possibility, he 
may incur considerable and just criticism for failing to apprise 
the cliild’s parents of the problem and his action, whereas con- 
tact with the client’s parents would probably enable the worker 
to be of maximum service to the client by making an appropriate 
referral. Such a step, by bringing the parents into the picture, 
would probably lessen somewhat the tensions that a referral is 
likely to arouse. 

A psychiatric or family casework referral is at times very 
difficult to make and often taxes to the maximum the counselor’s 
professional skills. It is not easy for most parents to accept the 
fact that their child is so severely disturbed as to require a psy- 
chiatric consultation and possibly treatment; nor can the parents 
face without difficulty the realization that their own relation- 
ship to the child may have resulted in his failure in school or other 
activities. The tendency to blame oneself and simultaneously to 
reject the guilt feelings is likely to produce sc\ ere conflict in the 
parents. They will probably the worker’s suggestion that 

other than vocational service may be indicated. While the coun- 
selor and tire parents arc struggling with the acceptance of the 
referral, the adolescent cannot be overlooked either. If a referral 
to a psychiatrist is indicated, this cannot be presented to the 
adolescent with the promise, “A man will play some games with 
you,” as is sometimes done with very >oung children. The young 
client's cooperation has to bo enlisted and his fears handled in 
order that the referral may become a positive rather than a 
damaging experience. 

In passing it may be interesting to note that some parents will 
accept a psychiatric consultation more readily than a family 
counseling referral. This may be duo to a wider acceptance of 
psychiatry than of casework. Social work is only too frequently 
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associated with the “needy” or the economically underprivi- 
leged. Coming to a social agency for any kind of assistance is 
associated in the minds of some people with "relief’ and “public 
welfare” in general. Psychiatry, on the other hand, does not 
carry the stigma of poverty— quite the contrary, in some circles 
it has an aura of sophistication. Possibly, psychiatry, with its 
traditional emphasis on genesis, is less threatening to some than 
casework therapy, which is likely to focus on the painful aspects 
of the immediate reality. Lastly, some parents can accept more 
readily the idea that it is their child, rather than they themselves, 
who needs help. One hears much more about problem children 
than problem parents. 

There are also, of course, those parents who will sooner face 
a caseworker than a psychiatrist because they associate the func- 
tions of the latter with psychosis. In such instances the case- 
worker becomes the lesser evil. Whatever the feelings about 
psychiatry or casework may be, a referral to either is invariably 
fraught with a great deal of apprehension and ambivalence. 
The counselor may have to spend several sessions with the par- 
ents and the adolescent before making any referral. 

The question of parental participation in vocational counsel- 
ing of adolescents has to be viewed from the standpoint of what 
such participation may mean to the young client. Some ado- 
lescents may actually ask that their mother or father be in- 
cluded in the process; others may resist this emphatically. Par- 
ents themselves differ in their attitude toward participation in 
vocational contacts. Some parents make the initial appointment 
for their child and accompany him on his first interview; others 
fail to respond even when the counselor writes suggesting that 
they come in to see him. Whether parents should or should not 
be seen is not so much a question of agency policy as a matter of 
professional discretion. Generally, in counseling with adolescents, 
the agency should maintain an attitude which will encourage 
parents to want to talk to the worker, although it is not necessary 
to see the parents of every adolescent. 

The seriousness and the nature of the occupational problem, 
the presence of other, nonvocational conflicts, and the clients 
feelings about parental participation are some of the factors 
influencing the counselors judgment on the necessity for in- 
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eluding the parent. The parent’s desire to take part in the plan- 
ning stage, or at least to be apprised directly of the diagnostic 
findings and tentative decisions, may be considered as within 
his prerogative. At times the young client may want to keep his 
mother or father out of the socational process. When this hap- 
pens, it may be suggestive of a difficulty in the parent-child re- 
lationship, which may be considered outside the functional scope 
of the vocational counselor. 

The preceding discussion on adolescence has sketched the out- 
lines of a complex and imperfectly understood process, desig- 
nated in the present work as counseling with adolescents. No 
attempt has been made to provide the vocational counselor with 
a general blueprint to assist him in his daily professional activi- 
ties, nor have all the facets and aspects of the subject been con- 
sidered. If the reader should feel that the foregoing discussion 
has stimulated his thinking on vocational guidance and has 
possibly challenged some of his cherished tenets, the objectives 
of the present work have been fulfilled. 
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